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This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature,  and  will  be  found  interesting 
for  its  account  of  the  ditfusion  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  tlie  rise  of  tlie  modern  lan;i)iages 
of  Europe,  as  also  for  its  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Dante  and  other  Italian  author.^, 
and  its  closing  eulogium  on  Columbus.  ed. 

In'  the  attempt  which  I  am  about  to  make 
to  sketch  that  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  is  to  engage  our  attention,  and  to  se¬ 
lect  some  predominant  and  characteristic 
points,  my  mind  is  perplexed  by  a  ntulti- 
tude  of  facts  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
mention  all,  and  yet  1  fear  to  omit  any.  To 
which  shall  I  give  the  preference?  The 
monuments  so  numerous,  and,  for  the  most 
pan,  imperfectly  known,  the  confusion  of 
languages  and  manners,  the  paucity,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  abundance  of  materials, 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  accomplish 
that  which  nevertheless  I  wish  to  attempt. 

I  have  already  spoken  hastily  of  the  great 
power  which  was  about  to  reanimate  so¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  sublime  geniuses,  born 
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during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  which  Christianity  destroyed  or  trans¬ 
formed.  I  have  said  that  a  new  life  was 
soon  to  gush  forth  and  flow  into  channels, 
new  like  itself;  that  race«  and  languages 
were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  that  then 
only  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Roman 
world  would  be  manifest,  would  be  com¬ 
plete. 

While  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 

o  o 

were  still  spoken,  though  all  else  was 
changed,  there  was,  in  that  persistence,  in 
tlmt  tenacity  of  ancient  forms,  something 
which  concealed  from  view  much  of  the 
creative  originality  inherent  in  Christianity. 
Afterwards,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  old 
races  had  been  swept  from  the  earth,  or 
at  least  had  disguised  themselves  under 
the  costume  of  their  conquerors,  when  they 
had  renounced  their  nationality,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  live;  when,  from  the 
barbarism  which  succeeded  were  produced 
new  idioms,  then  the  revolution  ot  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  appeared  in  all  its  immensity. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  territory  all  was 
changed,  unsettled  ;  there  were  no  longer 
Gauls — Iberians  became  Romans;  there 
were  new  races  with  varieties  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  language  :  it  was  chaos  arising 
from  the  midst  of  that  uniformity  which  the 
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Rcmiaii  coDoncst  liad  couiiiiencetl,  and! 
which  Chri.'iiaiiity  had  al  hr.st  sceined  to' 
coiindcMc. 

IVdiold  the  condition  of  the  world  into 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adventure, 
in  order  to  view,  in  their  origin,  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  genius  of  the  principal  nations 
of  I'hirope.  In  commencing  this  task,  I 
have  confined  myself  within  narrow  limits.  ^ 

]  have  cast  aside  one  half  of  my  subject, 
because  I  do  not  understand  it.  1  abandon 
ail  the  German  part,  not  that  I  do  not  ad-' 
mire  it,  not  that  I  do  not  perceive  from 
afar,  with  a  confused  and  imperfect  vision, 
all  there  is  grimd  and  instructive  in  the  old 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  the  North, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Gothic,  tra-  ^ 
versed  all  the  South  of  l^urope,  and  w  hich, 
upon  its  native  soil,  displayed  so  much  in¬ 
digenous  vigor.  Hut,  indeed,  1  know’  all 
this  too  imperfectly  to  speak  of  it. 

I  confine  myself,  I  imprison  myself  within 
the  other  half  of  Europe,  the  South,  and 
the  central  countries,  which  have  received 
and  preserved  for  the  longest  period,  the 
influence  of  the  Southern  genius.  Thus 
France,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Loire; 
Emdaiid,  situated  so  near  us,  over  which 
has  passed  French  compicst,  represented 
by  the  Norman  ;  Sjiain,  w  hose  frontier  pro¬ 
vinces  have  long  spoken  the  same  language 
as  the  South  of  France  ;  and  finally,  Italy  ; 
these  are  all  wdiich  will  occupy  us.  All 
these  subjects  are  closely  connected  and 
form  but  one;  all  these  languages,  ex¬ 
cept  the  English,  which,  shaking  off  the 
French  conquest  and  laws,  soon  revived 
upon  its  old  Teutonic  stock  ; — all  tliese 
languages  are  sisters;  they  are  all  born  of 
the  same  corruption ;  they  all  sprung  up 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Latin  language. 

Let  us  observe  this  grand  result,  born 
of  ancient  civilization,  and  surviving  it. 
The  Roman  genius  carried  its  laws,  cus¬ 
toms  and  language  into  all  the  countries 
which  it  had  conquered  and  long  possess¬ 
ed  ;  then  came  religion,  more  jiowerfid 
than  the  Roman  empire,  and  added  the  ho¬ 
ly  uniformity  of  its  ritual  to  the  uniformity 
of  conquest  and  politics.  St.  Augustine 
has  remarked  in  eloquent  terms: — “Aid 
was  given  the  Imperial  City  to  impose  not 
only  its  yoke,  but  also  its  language,  upon 
conquered  nations,  for  the  peace  of  so¬ 
ciety,” 

Auffustine  saw  something  marvellous  and 
predestined  in  this  wide  diffusion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  language.  In  his  eyes  it  was  the  pro- 


neral  and  rapid  preaching  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

hatever  were  the  causes  of  this  grand 
revolution,  so  majestically  announced  by 
Christianity,  one  thing  stnkfs  us,  which  is, 
that  all  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  all  Spain, 
and  of  course  all  Italy, s|)oke  tin*  liatin  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Fn- 
doubtedly  there  were  local  idi«>nis,  dialects 
concealed  in  some  remote  village;  hut  Re¬ 
ligion  s|)oke  Latin,  Law  spoke  Latin,  War 
sj)oke  Latin;  every  where  Latin  was  the 
language  imposed  l)y  the  coiupieror  upon 
the  comjuered.^  To  form  treaties,  to  solicit 
pardon,  to  obtain  abatement  of  taxes,  to 
pray  in  the  temple,  the  Latin  language  was 
always  required.  'Fhus  this  grand  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  conquered  by  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  this  change  of  society,  without  the  de¬ 
struction  of  individuals,  was  effected  under 
the  powerful  policy  of  the  Romans,  :iided 
by  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 

How  long  did  this  condition  of  the  world 
continue?  How  was  it  gradually  changed? 

I  At  what  epoch,  from  the  midst  of  this  Ro- 
j  man  language,  so  widely  diffused,  did  there 
arise  new  languages,  and  with  them  a  im»re 
^  complete  and  more  effectual  manilestation 
'  of  the  modern  spirit  ?  For  the  minds  of  men 
are  so  influenced  by  the  forms  of  speech, 
that  even  men  of  a  new  race  and  a  new 
spirit,  if  they  adopt  an  old  language,  will 
lose  something  of  their  native  character; 
and  if  several  races  be  united,  they  "ill 
form  one  people  only  when  they  shall  have 
a  new'  and  common  language. 

These  questions  will  long  detain  us.  We 
shall  be,  in  some  degree,  grammarians  and 
lexicographers.  These  studies  ha\e  their 
interest,  their  historical  and  piipiant  origin¬ 
ality,  and  you  will  not  reproach  me  for 
dwelling  upon  them. 

Long  before  this  revolution,  we  .<ee  all 
the  South  of  Europe  subdued  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  adopting  their  manners  and  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  the  seal  of  victory— the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  peaceful  life  in  the  mid.''t  of  de- 
J  feat.  A  thousand  proofs  support  this  fact. 

I  Listen  to  that  Gallic  orator  w  ho,  addressing 
I  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  fourth  century, 
j  under  Theodosius,  feels  some  aj)prehen- 
I  sion,  he  says,  upon  bringing  among  the  de- 
1  scendants  t»f  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  the 
,  rude  and  unjiolished  harshness  of  the  Trans- 
I  alpine  tongue,  rutlnn  it  inniltum  tramal- 
'^pini  sermunis  horrorem.  This  refers  not 
j  to  a  Celtic  harangue,  but  to  a  discourse  in 
I  the  Latin  language  of  the  Gauls,  In  the 


vidential  means  which  prepared  for  the  ge- '  preceding  centuries,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Ju 
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venal  and  Martial,  speak  frequently  of  tliel  changed  into  Romans,  they  look  the  coun¬ 
literary  games  and  declamations  in  the  La- 1  try  without  transforming  it,  and  receiving 
tin  language,  common  at  Lyons,  V’^ienna,  j  the  religion  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  allowed 
Bordeaux,  and  all  the  cities  of  Southern  j  the  language,  which  that  religion  spoke,  to 
(laul  and  Spain.  Subseipiently,  curious  remain.  They  themselves  learned  the  po- 
inonuments  attest  the  use  of  the  Latin,  in  j  pular  idioms  engrafted  upon  that  language, 
the  provincial  assemblies  of  the  Gauls,  to  j  gradually  altered  in  Gaul,  and  at  length 
register  acts,  to  state  the  complaints  of  Gal- j  were  blended  with  the  more  numerous  and 
lie  subjects,  and  even  sometimes  to  accuse  ]  more  enlightened  people,  whom  they  had 
the  Roman  prefect.  It  was  in  Latin  that  j  conquered.  'I’he  ancient  Roman  spirit,  the 
all  the  mind  of  the  country  was  expressed,  j  ancient  Roman  language,  in  time  corrupt- 
It  is  probable  that  a  change  in  this  con-^  ed,  prevailed  in  Gaul,  over  the  language  of 
dition  of  the  provinces,  compiered  by  the  the  new  conquerors. 

Romans,  dates  only  from  the  incursion  ofj  The  investigation  of  these  facts  will  lead 
new  races  of  barbarians.  What  happened!  to  long  details,  (luestions  of  history  and 
theii?  In  the  same  manner  that  civilized  philology  will  arise  which  are,  I  confess, 
Rome  had  imposed  its  language  upon  all  the!  ilisputable.  When  we  shall  have  admitted 
nations  subdued  by  its  arms,  did  the  new  j  that,  from  the  seventh  century,  three  lan- 
coiKjuerors  destroy  the  civilization  recently  !  guages  were  in  use  in  Gaul — the  Latin 
established  in  Gaul,  and  introduce  their  language,  .still  olficial  and  ecclesiastical,  a 
manners  and  language  in  the  place  of  those  vulgar  language,  uniformly  altered  from  the 
which  the  Romans  had  in  part  substituted  Latin,  and  a  German  language,  which  the 
for  the  ancient  usages  and  dialect  of  the  conquerors  had  brought  with  them,  which 
country?  No!  And  herein  appears  the  they  partly  lost,  and  which  they  did  not  im- 
power  of  civilization.  A  celebrated  scholar,  pose  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,* 
in  a  work  upon  the  ouigour  languages,  has  !  more  than  one  difiiculty  will  pre.-ent  itself, 
ingeniou.sly  maintained  that,  in  the  lan-j  Whilst  admiring  and  studying  the  cu- 
guage  of  a  people  formed  by  various  aggre-  rious  researches  of  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
gal  ions,  we  can  recognize  the  original  po-  poet,  M.  Raynouard,  perhaps  we  shall  en- 
pulation  of  each  of  the  united  races,  by  lertain  some  doubts  with  regard  to  his  sy.s- 
computing  the  number  of  words  and  phrases  tern;  perhaps,  while  relying  upon  the  au- 
contributed  by  each  to  the  common  stock  ihority  of  a  no  less  ingenious  scholar,  M. 
of  the  new  language.  Schlegel,  we  shall  ask,  if  it  is  natural  to 

But  this  remark  can  justly  be  applied  only  suppose,  that  from  the  seventh  century,  one 
when  the  races,  which  are  thus  mingled,  single  language,  corrupted  from  the  Ro- 
possess  an  equal  degree  of  civilization  and  man,  had  uniformly  subjected  to  its  eni- 
inlellectual  power.  When,  on  the  contra-  pire,  the  whole  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  liad 
ry,  it  is  the  learned  and  the  ingenious  who  even  extended  into  a  part  of  Spain  and  into 
sulxlue  the  gross  and  the  ignorant,  then  the  Upper  Italy.  Nevertheless  we  shall  not  ne- 
equilibrium  of  the  contingent,  which  each  gleet  any  of  the  arguments  and  proofs  given 
brings  to  the  formation  of  the  new  language,  by  the  author  in  support  of  his  learned  con- 
is  destroyed ;  knowledge  prevails  over  num-  jectures.  Foriunalely,  however,  his  fame 
bers,  and  tho.se  who  have  the  most  ideas,  is  secure  from  the  attacks  which  his  system 
give  incomparably  the  most  words.  may  receive.  Though  we  may  question 

Without  doubt,  the  Romans  who  con-  that  kind  of  universality,  which  he  appears 
quered  and  colonized  Gaul,  were  much  to  accord  to  a  Roman  language,  uniform, 
less  numerous  than  the  Gauls.  They  en-  sonorous,  spoken  both  at  the  north  and  the 
forced  the  adoption  of  their  language,  be-  south,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  has 
cause  they  imposed  their  laws  and  their  re-  learnedly  restored,  explained,  and  analyzed 
lifTion.  The  Franks  were  also  much  less  the  monuments  of  that  language,  which,  for 
numerous  than  the  Gauls,  whom  they  in-  the  most  part,  were  not  published  ;  that  he 
vaded.  Nevertheless,  if  they  had  been  su-  has,  in  the  variety  of  these  monuments,  dis- 
perior  in  intelligence  and  the  arts — espe-  covered  and  systematized  the  primitive  ele- 
cially  if  they  had  Iffought  with  them  a  new  ments  of  a  language,  till  then  imperfectly 
worship,  the  ancient  civilization  and  the  known,  which  was,  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
ancient  tongue  would  have  been  comiuered  the  principal  medium  between  the  Roman 
by  the  new,  aided  by  force.  But  as,  on  the  civilization  and  ours,  and  that  in  short  he 
contrary,  the  Franks  were  little  better  than  has  recovered,  not  a  few  books,  but  a  whole 
barbarians,  in  comparison  with  the  Gauls  dialect. 
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However  that  may  be,  whctlier  a  uniform  | 
Romance  language  extended  its  empire! 
over  so  vast  a  territory,  or  whether,  from  j 
the  very  first,  two  Romance  languaues, ; 
more  or  less  marked  by  the  accents  of  tbe: 
North  and  the  South,  divided  France,  there  * 
is  no  doubt  that  towards  tbe  eighth  centu- ! 
ry,  this  new  element  of  civilization,  whe-! 
ther  single  or  double,  was  born.  This  we  i 
all  know,  or  we  have  all  heard  of  the  oath  | 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  the  treaty  with  hi& 
brother,  the  Teutonic  king.  The  oath  is 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  each  j 
nation.  The  language  of  the  Franks,  na-i 
turalized  and  ruling  in  France,  was,  judg-j 
ing  from  this  oath,  already  very  similar  toj 
the  Romance.  On  the  contrary,  the  oath  j 
of  the  king  of  Germany  is  in  the  Theotisque , 
or  German,  the  language  which  Charle-' 
inagne  had  spoken,  but  which,  under  his 
successors  to  the  throne  of  France,  had 
Yielded  to  a  new  dialect  degenerated  from 
the  Latin. 

Was  this  language,  stvled  rustic  Romance, 
the  same  throughout  Gaul,  or  did  it  not  ra- 
ther  present  various  dialects?  It  matters 
not ;  it  is  certain  that  it  existed  in  the 
eighth  century,  derived  immediately  from 
the  Latin,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  dialects. 

But  how  long  a  time  elapsed,  before  this! 
rustic,  unpolished,  unwritten  language  be-! 
came  capable  of  ehxjuence  ?  j 

Charlemagne,  whose  genius  extended  to 
every  thing,  was  occupied  even  with  gram- 1 
mar.  In  the  interval  between  two  con-j 
(juests,  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a  syntax! 
of  the  German,  which,  with  the  Latin,  w’asj 
then  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  busi- 
ness,  and  he  founded  schools  for  the  teach- 1 
ing  of  both.  It  does  not  appear  that  hebe-| 
stowed  any  attention  upon  the  rustic  Ro~  i 
mance.  But  wdiat  proves  that  this  dialect  I 
was  already  formed  and  used,  if  not  at  the! 
German  court  of  Charlemagne,  at  least  in  his ! 
States,  is,  that  according  to  Fginhard,  this! 
prince  added  to  the  vulgar  dialect  the  names ! 
of  the  months,  taken  from  his  mother-tongue,  I 
the  German.  This  very  innovation  attests, 
the  distinct  and  complete  existence  of  tbe ; 
Romance  language  in  the  north  of  Gaul.  ' 

O  O  ^  ,  1 

When  once  the  united  nations  of  Gaul ; 
were  in  possession  of  a  new  dialect,  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  interspersed  with  some 
relics  of  the  Celtic,  surviving  Roman  civil¬ 
ization,  what  followed?  How'  did  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  nation  manifest  itself?  Where 
appeared  the  first  light  of  modern  intellect  ? 
Where  arose  poetry  ?  It  is  upon  this  point. 


[Nov. 

that  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Raynou- 
ard  offer,  w  ith  incontestable  truth,  the  new¬ 
est  and  the  most  lively  interest.  'Fhat  Ro¬ 
mance  language,  of  which  he  has  pointed 
out  the  simultaneous  rise  in  all  parts  of 
Gaul,  he  follows  and  investigates  at  the 
South:  there  he  descries  that  nation  of  po¬ 
ets,  know  II  under  the  name  of  'I  roubadours ; 
and  there  he  discovers  a  literature,  ingen¬ 
ious  in  its  forms,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
times,  and  full  of  the  precious  remem¬ 
brances,  which  history  has  neglected. 

The  causes  of  this  premature  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Provencal  language  are  connect- 
e«l,  as  usual,  with  the  condition  of  society. 
While  Northern  France  w  as  given  up  to  vi¬ 
olent  and  mercile.ss  tyranny  and  often  rav¬ 
aged  by  enemies,  the  South  was  more  jieace- 
ful,  industrious,  and  prosperous  ;  first  under 
the  Kings  of  Arles,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Counts  of  Provence.  Nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  elapsed  without  any  incursions 
of  barbarians — without  any  bloody  wars. 
The  feudal  system  prevailed  there  as  else- 
w'here,  but  in  a  mitigated  form.  Those 
frightful  cruelties,  natural  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  w  hich  fill  up  the  history  of  North¬ 
ern  France,  were  perpetrated  more  rarely 
in  the  Southern  provinces.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  a  certain  chivalric  and 
generous  spirit,  derived  from  Spain  and  even 
from  the  Moors,  communicated  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  a  poetical  elegance,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  the  refinement  of  modern  times. 

Here  I  must  often  abridge  or  avoid  de¬ 
tails,  w  hich  would  not  suit  the  gravity  of  the 
subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  dis¬ 
sertations  upon  the  Courts  of  Love,  or  to 
recite  the  tensnns,  lais,  and  discorts,  which 
the  chevaliers  of  the  Middle  Ages  aildress- 
ed  to  their  chatelaines.  Yet  grave  authors 
have  treated  of  this  matter.  The  ilecrees 
of  these  frivolous  C-ourts  have  been  collected 
by  a  learned  magistrate,  under  the  title  of 

Arresta  Amorum.^'  The  decisions,  over 
which  presided  the  Viscountess  de  Beziers, 
assisted  by  eighty  ladies,  were  rendered  in 
Latin  almost  as  good  as  that  of  St.  Thomas. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there 
is  a  character  of  sociability,  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  history  of  a  people,  in  the 
institution  of  these  Courts,  which  passed 
from  the  provinces  of  the  South,  to  other 
parts  of  France.  Such  customs  form  a  cu¬ 
rious  contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rudeness  of 
feudal  manners.  This  contrast,  so  ancient, 
may  serve  to  explain  similar  inconsistencies, 
in  times  more  nearly  approaching  our  own* 
for  example,  the  frivolous  grace,  the  elegant 
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urbanity,  which  flourished  beside  the  most 
frightful  barbarism  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  ' 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  the  rudeness  of! 
manners,  which  we  observe  at  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four- ' 
teenih,  and  even  amid  the  refinement  of  his  | 
court.  The  Middle  Ages  exhibit  the  same  I 
mixiure,  the  same  dramatic  and  picturescpie  I 
incongruity,  with  which  our  early  poetry  is  ■ 
happily  imbued,  and  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  examine  critically,  as  Sainte  Palaye, 
Iknamy,  and  the  Abbe  Le  Bocuf  have  done, 
and  so  many  grave  men,  who  have  written  | 
memoirs  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  | 
and  who  have  never  been  accused  of  impro-  ; 
priety.  Nevertheless,  1  shall  be  concise  and  | 
rapid,  in  my  exposition  of  a  part  of  this  lit¬ 
erature.  There  is  another  portion,  not  less  ! 
curious  and  much  less  liable  to  censure.  j 

Who  were  the  Troubadours?  Men  of| 
war,  for  the  most  part ;  some,  lords  of  cas-  | 
ties;  others,  the  geniuses  of  those  times, 
who,  animated  by  the  musical  spirit  of  the  | 
South,  and  favored  by  their  sonorous  and  , 
flexible  language,  uttering  with  fervor  the  | 
popular  thought,  sometimes  attacked  or  cel- ! 
ebrated,  in  their  songs,  the  lords  of  the  | 
neighborhood,  sometimes  invited  them  to 
peace,  and  sometimes  excited  them  to  a  cru- 1 
sade,  and  occasionally  even  insulted  all  thej 
powers  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  'I’he 
Provem^al  jxietry  was,  so  to  speak,  the  liber-  I 
ty  of  the  press  of  feudal  times — a  liberty 
more  fearless  and  less  restricted  than  ours. 

I  might  cite  examples  of  this,  alnnist  in¬ 
credible.  The  learned  M.  Raynonard  has 
introduced  several  in  his  beautiful  Collec-| 
tion  of  Romance  Poems.  'Phere  are  others 
left  by  him  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  buried 
in  the  twenty-five  folio  volumes  in  manu-  i 
script  of  M.  de  St.  Palaye. 

VVhen,  with  the  assistance  of  Iiis  excel- 1 
lent  grammar  and  of  his  luminous  exposition 
of  the  gt'nins  of  that  language,  at  once  i 
learned  and  simple,  we  succeed  in  reading  ; 
these  curious  monnments,  we  shall  find  ■ 
therein,  treasures  of  poetic  vivacity  and 
fire ;  we  shall  admire  the  fearlessness  of: 
these  bold  songs,  which  dilTnsed  gaiety,  j 
satire  and  insult,  and  promoted  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  mind,  at  a  time  when  material  force  , 
was  so  powerful  :  force  itself  borrowed  their 
aid,  and  the  most  warlike  nobles  were  often  > 

’  i 

poets.  j 

Another  idea  is  associated  with  these ; 


first  poetical  flights  of  tlie  people  of  the 
South ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  train  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  and  under  the  auspices  of  some 
superior  genius,  that  the  mind  of  a  whole 
nation  is  unfolded  and  developed.  At  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  was  chang¬ 
ed  in  the  language  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
Europe.  The  precise  date  of  this  change, 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
revolutions  in  the  mind  and  the  language 
of  nations,  as  with  that  revolution  which 
each  one  of  us  e.xperiences  within  himself; 
we  do  not  perceive  how  far  each  day  car¬ 
ries  us:  we  believe  ourselves  to-iiay  the 
same  as  yesterday,  and  then,  after  a  sncce.s- 
sion  of  days,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  en¬ 
tirely  ditfereiit  men;  we  have  passed  from 
youth  to  manhood,  from  maturity  to  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  nations  ;  they  do 
not  perceive  that  they  change,  that  they  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  suddenly  they  find  themselves 
occupying  a  new  position.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  Latin  Europe  wa‘S 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  before  Charle- 
magne  ;  but  to  make  this  movement  mani¬ 
fest,  and  to  give  it  a  creative  energy,  there 
was  needed  what  had  been  wanting  since 
Charlemagne,  and  what  then  came — great 
men,  men  who  change,  adopt,  and  give  an 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  nations,  by  saying  to 
them  what  they  think  and  by  making  them 
do  what  they  wish.  There  appeared  three 
of  very  ditTerent  conditions,  a  Pope,  a  Brig- 
ami,  and  a  King;  Gregory  Seventh,  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

It  is  necessary  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
them,  before  returning  to  tlie  Troubadours. 
Of  these  three  men,  the  first,  because  he 
wielded  all  the  power  of  thought,  is  Gregory 
Seventh.  Robert  Guiscard  was  only  an  he¬ 
roic  arm,  guided  by  an  adventurous  spirit. 
William  the  Conqueror — his  name  speaks 
his  glory — was  a  genius  truly  commanding 
and  politic,  a  Charles  the  Fifth  of  the  elev- 
ejith  century.  But  this  pope,  Gregory  Sev¬ 
enth,  had  only  his  thought  and  the  belief 
of  others,  with  which  to  rule  the  whole 
world.  Robert  and  William  had  force  of 
arms,  the  warlike  ascendency  of  the  North 
over  the  South,  the  courage  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  and  a  certain  audacity,  which  led 
the  Norman  race  from  the  borders  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  to  Rouen,  London,  and  Salerno,  and 
which  carried  them  thence  to  Constanti- 


poerns.  The  eleventh  century  saw  accom-  ■  nople. 

plished  a  great  revolution  in  the  whole  con- 1  When  these  three  men  had  passed  away, 
dition  of  Europe.  This  revolution  must  wnen  one  year  had  witnessed  their  death — 


not  be  separated,  in  our  minds,  from  the  a  year  called  by  the  people  miraculous. 
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which  a  comet  aiuJ  pestilence  marked — 
what  remained  after  them?  There  remain¬ 
ed  above  all,  the  opinions  of  Gregory  Sev¬ 
enth,  although  he  had  failed  to  effect  all 
that  he  had  designed  ;  although  he  had  died 
an  exile  and  almost  a  captive  ;  although  his 
genius  has  apparently  sunk  under  his  en¬ 
terprise.  But  he  left  behind  him,  ideas 
more  powerful  than  himself,  and  his  system 
achieved  what  he  himself  had  not  accom¬ 
plished.  After  him,  the  ecclesiastical  sov¬ 
ereignty  extended  itself  over  all  Europe, 
llis  was  not,  like  that  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
a  sovereignty  which  exhausted  itself  in  a 
corner  of  Calabria,  which  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  but  was  arrested,  when 
the  conqueror  was  struck  with  death.  It 
was  not,  like  that  of  William,  a  laborious 
sovereignty,  which  after  having,  with  great 
difficulty,  conquered  a  people  and  imposed 
upon  them  new  manners,  customs,  laws  and 
language,  ended  nevertheless  hy  being  con¬ 
founded  with  them,  and  by  disappearing  in 
the  English  nationality.  No  ;  it  was  a  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  survived  all,  ruled  without 
violence  several  nations  at  once,  and  re¬ 
mained  unimpaired  for  centuries.  It  must 
have  been  especially  powerful,  among  the 
irihabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe,  whom 
frequent  wars  with  the  Moors  had  attached 
most  devotedly  to  their  religion,  and  whom 
an  ardent  imagination  had  inspired,  with 
enthusiastic  fondness,  for  the  pomps  and 
festivals  of  their  worship. 

Must  we,  then,  believe  that  pontifical 
and,  suhordinate  to  that,  ecclesiastical  pow¬ 
er  was  at  that  time  the  only  moral  force 
which  swayed  the  mind  ?  No;  that  inex¬ 
tinguishable  freedom  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  at  first  enveloped  itself  in  the  tiara, 
in  order  tt>  struggle  against  material  force, 
existed  and  manifested  itself  elsewhere. 
While  tvrannical  and  ferocious  barons  trem¬ 
bled  under  the  episcopal  anathema,  a  poet 
— a  Troubadour  of  Beziers  or  Toulouse — 
often  reprimanded,  with  a  song,  the  avarice 
or  the  severity  of  the  clergy. 

I  do  not  compare  the  two  powers  ;  but 
this  song,  learned  and  repeated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  also  a  moral  force  ;  it  avenged  the 
unfortunate  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  his  hypo¬ 
critical  persecutors  ;  it  accused  the  pitiless 
Montfort ;  it  attacked  powerful  and  sancti¬ 
fied  vices  ;  it  spoke  to  all  the  gifted  men  ofj 
those  times,  and  we  know,  that  in  all  times, 
gifted  men  doexi.st,  though  differently  clad. 
It  is  said,  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  as 
much  genius  as  Plato,  but  the  costume  was 
very  different. 


[Nov. 

In  the  Provencal  Sirventes,  appeared  then 
not  only  a  new  source  of  poetry,  hut  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reason  and  liberty,  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  what  was,  at  that  lime,  far  more 
powerful  than  the  sword — theological  ami 
monastic  influence.  We  observe  with 
wonder  the  temerity  with  which,  in  those 
times  pictured  by  our  imagination  as  so 
submissive,  so  respectful,  not  only  abuses, 
but  sometimes  even  holy  things,  were  ridi¬ 
culed  ;  and  not  solely  through  naivete,  as 
might  he  suj)pose<l,  but  often  with  a  pro¬ 
found  malice,  which  might  excite  alarm,  in 
more  enlightened  times.  'J'aste,  even  more 
than  prudence,  warns  me  to  abridge  these 
details,  and  to  supjiress  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  re¬ 
mains  an  important  subject  of  study  in  the 
genius  of  that  southern  literature,  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  ours,  and  in  the  i;ew  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  it  announces  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  great  questions 
,  which  were  to  agitate  the  sixteenth. 

Beside  the  poetry  of  the  Trotibadours, 
arose  another  poesy  less  sprightly,  less  im¬ 
aginative,  but  not  less  bold.  Whatever 
was  the  original  conformitv,  of  the  Ro- 
mance  language  of  the  South  with  that  of 
the  North,  the  difference,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  perceptible.  'Phe  language  of 
the  Trouveres  and  that  of  the  'rrouhadoiirs 
ofler  great  and  curious  diflerences,  in  words 
as  in  works.  A  sort  of  mocking  vivacity, 
of  satirical  raillery,  animates  also  the  lan¬ 
guage  <d’  the  Trouveres :  but  instead  of 
sparkling  with  brilliant  and  lyrical  images, 
instead  of  having  something  musical,  like 
the  voices  of  the  South,  the  spirit  of  the 
Trouveres  is  prosaic  and  scoffing  ;  it  is  a 
tale  rather  than  an  ode.  Here,  I  picture  to 
myself  a  knightly  Troubadour,  who,  from  the 
back  of  his  courser,  sings  verses  of  war  or 
of  love  ;  there  a  malicious  citizen,  who,  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  a  city,  chats  with  his 
gossip,  jests  at  and  derides  things  which 
he  fears.  In  the  works  of  the  Trouveres, 

1  the  ])oetry  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  me- 
!  tre,  a  rough  versification  ;  there  is  no  har- 
j  mony — but  few  images.  Their  verses  are 
conventional  lines,  while  those  of  the  Trou- 
1  hadours  are  strains  of  music.  In  the  Trou¬ 
veres,  the  artless  skill  of  the  recital  takes 
the  place  of  poetic  talent.  Let  us  carefully 
analyze  these  differences  and  varieties. 

There  was  among  the  Trouveres,  as  ti- 
mong  the  Troubadours,  a  spirit  of  inven¬ 
tion,  which  was  not  confined  to  a  few  sati¬ 
rical  or  amatory  songs,  but  extended  through 
long  narratives.  In  short  verses  of  ei^ht 
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syllables,  they  wrote  a  species  of  epic  po- ' 
eins,  or  romances  of  chivalry,  which  were 
much  read.  One  book  formed  the  whole 
library  »>f  a  family, — of  a  castle.  One  of 
these  books,  as  they  arc  still  preserved,  had 
the  air  of  a  [)iece  of  furniture  ;  it  was  en¬ 
closed  in  boards — it  was  padlocked  :  they 
opened  it,  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  and  du-, 
riutr  the  lon^  eveiiiu;rs,  they  read  it  without 
intermission.  Hence,  in  the  poems  of  the 
Troubadours,  those  frequent  allusions  to 
such  romances. 

There  was  a  chivalric  mythology,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  names  and  traditions,  which  were 
present  to  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  minds  of  these  »joo<l  pen-  ' 
pie  were  immured  in  their  fabliaur,  and 
entirely  unaccpiainted  with  anticpiily.  At^ 
the  j)reseut  day,  this  poetry  has  for  us  a 
historical. interest,  upon  which  we  shall  long  ' 
insist.  It  otfers  a  most  lively  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  those  times.  It  was  less  an  art, 
than  a  Ixdief. 

However  fabliaux  of  the  Trouvcrcs, 
these  long,  historic,  chivalrous  and  allegor¬ 
ical  poems  of  the  thirteenth  century,  may 
excite  the  interest  of  the  curious  scholar,  to 
genius  alone  it  is  given  to  act  upon  the 
sotil,  to  erect  those  monuments  which  shed 
a  light  upon  remote  ages,  and  to  create  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  has  a  precise  date — that  date 
is  a  great  man.  All  the  French  poetry  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is,  so  to  speak,  anony¬ 
mous  ;  we  distinguish  only  Thibaut,  king 
of  Navarre  :  whether  he  was  guilty,  or  not, 
of  addressing  verses  to  Ciueen  Blanche, 
which  has  much  disturbed  some  erudite 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
we  perceive  in  his  verses,  in  a  language  al¬ 
ready  French,  a  free,  bold,  simple  style,  a 
successful  imitation  of  Provencal  vivacity. 
Count  of  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre, 
Thibaut  has  united  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  poesies.  The  jtrose  of  Ville-Hardouin 
pleases  by  its  ancient  frankness  and  unpol¬ 
ished  simplicity  :  we  perceive  an  idiom  still 
young,  which  relates  events  that  occurred 
in  its  own  times.  And  lastly  Joinville,  in 
his  too  short  narrative,  shows  himself  so 
sincere  an  admirer  of  St.  Louis,  that,  pas¬ 
sion  giving  to  his  style  an  inimitable  truth, 
he  is  the  most  faithful  witness  of  his  times, 
and  will  be  readj^n  all  times.  But  the 
communicative  power  of  genius  is  not  at¬ 
tached  to  such  writings:  they  area  hap¬ 
py  image  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not 
creations  of  the  imagination.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Troubadours y  more  widely  dif¬ 
fused  than  that  of  the  Trouveres,  by  its 
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natural  communication  with  Spain,  had  not, 
however,  produced  one  of  those  great  works, 
which  influence  ages.  Without  doubt,  the 
Romancero  of  the  Cid  is  a  brilliant  epic  of 
chance  and  of  popular  genius.  That  crowd 
of  romances,  produced  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  present  astonishing 
beauties;  but  there  is  no  single  work  of  a 
great  genius.  It  is  the  Spanish  spirit,  and 
not  a  man  born  of  Spain,  but  superior  to 
it  and  raising  it  to  his  own  level.  We  must 
seek  elsewhere ;  we  must  turn  to  Italy. — 
There  the  torch  of  European  genius  was 
first  kindled  ;  there  antiquity  was  first  equal¬ 
led,  and  the  creative  power  of  Homer  seem¬ 
ed  revived  under  a  new  form. 

The  Italian  world  necessarily  preserved, 
longer  than  any  other,  the  powerful  traces 
of  lioman  domination  ;  the  Latin  language 
'  was  also  corrupted  there  more  slowly,  and 
with  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere.  We 
can  perhaps  thus  explain,  why  the  progress 
of  the  Italian  genius  was  more  slow  than 
that  of  the  Provencal  or  French.  A  sort 
of  obscurity  is  spread  over  the  poetic  birth 
1  of  that  phenomenon,  which  is  called  Dante. 
Nothing  announces  him.  Whence  comes 
he  ?  How  was  a  language  suddenly  formed 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth  ?  Fifty  years 
before,  where  was  that  language  ?  ^'here 
remain  no  monuments  of  it ;  conjectures 
and  dissertations  are  needed,  to  prove  that 
there  then  existed  an  Italian  language. 
Learned  men  deem  it  no  other  than  the 
Romance :  we  can  scarcely  convince  them 
of  their  error.  It  seems  that  when  Dante 
a|)peared,  he  so  seized  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  forgot  all  else. 

However  that  may  be,  more  than  one 
cause  prepared  this  grand  advent  of  genius 
in  the  midst  of  Italy.  This  country,  al¬ 
ways  more  civilized  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  had  not  felt  so  dee|)ly  the  influence 
of  the  feudal  system.  Minds  were  there 
more  free  and  more  enlightened.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  example  of  the  boldness  of 
(iregory  Seventh,  emancipated  and  embold¬ 
ened  the  whole  nation.  Not  oidy  the 
priest,  but  the  Italian,  seemed  to  feel  pride 
'  in  being  associated  with  those  mighty 
thunderholts,  which  had  excommunicated 
the  kings  of  Germany.  A  national  self- 
j  love  inspired  in  the  whole  nation  a  haughty 
I  disdain  for  those  barbarians  from  beyond 
I  the  mountains,  for  those  Germans,  for 
j  those  Teutons  who  came  to  Italy  to  die, 
j  and  who,  when  they  did  not  die  there  of  the 
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pla^Tue,  returned  excommunicated  by  the  were  those  cities  of  Greece  happy,  which 
holy  father.  exhibited  so  much  grandeur  and  genius. 

Thus,  as  human  affairs  are  often  devel-  W»th  less  of  elegant  perfection  and  some- 
oped  in  an  order  of  consetpiences,  which  do  thing  also  of  rudeness,  the  Italy  of  the  Mid- 
not  resemble  principles,  it  was  the  great  Ages  reminds  us  of  Greece.  Dante  is 
enslaver  of  kings  and  of  consciences,  the  at  once  the  Homer  and  the  .Eschylus  of 
great  religions  despot,  Gregory  Seventh—  these  latter  times.  He  will  long  detain  us; 
that  man,  whose  anathemas  made  the  whole  1  he  will  be  for  us  the  first  great  genius  of 
world  tremble— who  favored  the  first  bold  j  modern  Europe  ;  he  will  show  us  what 
impulseofthe  human  mind.  [profound  thought  and  lofty  poetry  were 

Some  time  after  his  death,  we  see  i  concealed  under  the  rude  e.xterior  of  the 
the  development  of  local  independence,  i  Middle  Ages. 

Throughout  Italy  the  Germans  are  foreign-  !  An  event,  of  which  I  have  till  now  re- 
ers — enemies  who  mount  guard  in  Italy,  !  frained  from  speaking — the  crusades,  oc- 
but  are  not  naturalized  there.  The  bril-  ■  cupied  the  world  for  more  than  eighty 
liant  and  haughty  spirit  of  the  Italians  |  years.  All  Europe  rose  and  cast  itself  up- 
scorns  to  submit  to  these  illiterate  rulers  :  ,  nn  Asia.  European  genius  communicated, 

they  reject  their  northern  jargon,  and  from  |  nn  all  sides,  with  the  East;  grand  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin,  is  formed  that  ele-  novel  spectacles  were  presented  to  it; 
gant  language,  whicli  Dante  soon  cast  in  '  Christian  governments  and  languages  were 
bronze  for  future  ages.  In  the  meanwhile, '  carried  into  Syria  and  .liidea  ;  and  yet  this 
the  spirit  of  burgher  confedertation,  more  |  immense  revolution  was  not  the  subject 
precocious  and  more  active  in  Italy  than  which  seized  upon  the  jxjetical  imagination 
in  France,  sometimes  relying  upon  a  bull,  of  Dante.  I  here  was,  in  the  internal  con- 
sometimes  upon  an  imperial  diploma,  ad-  dition  of  Europe  something  even  more 
vanced  with  singular  energy.  The  w'ars  grand  than  this  prodigious  episode  ;  it  was 
are  not  between  petty  lords,  as  in  France,  j  tlie  cause  of  this  movement  ;  it  was  religion 
but  between  city  and  city.  They  are  not  [ — pontifical  power  ;  it  was  lioerty,  springing 
the  contests  of  vassals,  who  fight  in  a  mas-  ,  Ilaly,  under  the  bloody  shadow  of 

ler’s  cause,  who  strike  or  suffer  without  the  struggles  between  the  priesthood  and 
their  understanding  being  ennobled,  t)r  tlie  Empire.  Behold  the  two  grand  images 
their  rights  being  extended.  Here  each  is  which  appeared  to  the  soul  of  Dante, 
a  party  in  the  victory.  Minds  are  enlight- j  At  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  the 
ened  and  developed:  war  is  a  school  of|''i'''id  imagination  of  Tasso,  amid  the  de¬ 
municipal  liberty,  and  the  general  intelli- '  of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  found  noth- 

gence  of  the  nation  is  strengthened,  in  the  '  ing  to  relate  more  wonderful  than  the  crii- 
midst  of  the  combats  and  agitations  of  all  the  the  very  presence  of  the 

cities  which  strive  for  their  independence.  '  crusades,  and  while  the  memory  of  them 
As  they  had  not  a  feudal  lord,  they  were!  "‘‘s  still  fresh,  there  was  something  far  su- 
often  in  danger  of  supporting  a  tyrant,  t  perior  to  them — there  were  the  Church, 
Thus  the  deep  and  vehement  passions,  w  ith  {  !i”d  the  liberty  of  Italy.  Here  is  that  w'hich 
w'hich,  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  the  democra-  Dante  conceived,  and  infolded  in  his  mys¬ 
tic  spirit  formerly  struggled  against  the  [  t^rious  vision  of  the  future  life;  here  is 
master  who  had  just  subdued  it,  are  found  that  which  uniting  with  genius,  gave  to  his 
in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  work  that  immortal  duration,  and  rendered 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Those  it  the  most  animated  picture  of  the  Middle 
passions,  which  agitated  tliis  people  natu-  Ages,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  ba- 
rally  so  ardent  and  so  gifted,  awaited  a  man  ^i=^  the  Italian  language  and  the  primary 
who  should  proclaim,  in  words  which  could  source  of  the  grand  poetry  of  Europe, 
not  be  forgotten,  what  all  had  done,  suffer-  Whence  caaie  to  the  mind  of  Dante  this 
ed  and  felt ;  w  ho  should  be  a  theologian  drama,  so  full  of  sublimity  and  invention  ? 
and  apolitical  leader;  for  the  only  occu-  W  as  it  suggested  to  him,  as  has  been  said, 
pations  of  those  times  were  theology  and  by  a  by  the  tale  of  the  Jon^hur^ 

faction,  bulls  and  civil  wars,  the  war  of  the  who  descended  into  hell  and  cast  dice  for 
Ghibelines  with  the  Guelphs,  of  the  Bian-  souls  w  ith  St.  Peter,  or  by  the  poetic  vision 
chi  with  the  Neri,  of  the  Cerchi  with  the  of  Brunetto  Latim,  the  instructor  of  Dante, 
Donati,  of  one  city  with  another,  and  of  one  whom,  by  the  way,  he  has  put  in  one  of 
half  the  citizens  with  the  other  half.  This  the  infernal  circles  ?  No  ,  he  imitated  only 
certainly  is  not  a  picture  of  happiness.  Nor  what  was  said  around  him.  His  inspi- 
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ration  was  the  common  thought  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Bui  he  had  the  genius  which 
reveals  to  this  popular  thought  its  own 
grandeur,  of  which  it  was  before  uncon¬ 
scious.  If  he  had  any  other  assistance,  it 
was  from  one  whom  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  one  of  those  great  promoters  of  in¬ 
tellectual  progress,  who  appeared  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  imagination  by  their  enterprises 
and  their  victories — Gregory  Seventh.  I  am 
about  to  make  known  something,  which  has 
never  been  cited  any  where,  even  in  Italy, 
and  which  is  found  neither  in  iMuratori, 
nor  ill  Tiraboschi,  nor  in  Baronius. 

One  day,  long  before  the  epoch  of  Dante, 
in  the  little  city  of  Arezzo,  the  Pope 
Nicholas  Second  being  present,  a  Cardinal 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached.  This 
Cardinal  was  then  fifty  ^ears  of  age ;  he 
was  small  of  stature  ;  his  eyes  were  spark- j 
ling,  and  animated  by  an  ardent  and  som¬ 
bre  fire,  which  made  sinners  tremble;  hist 
hair,  still  black,  gave  to  his  countenance  al-| 
ready  aged, something  more  manly  and  harsh  j 
His  words  were  revered  by  the  people;  he  | 
was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  holy  man  ;  j 
and  all  the  bishops  of  Italy  trembled  be-, 
fore  his  power  :  tliis  was  Gregory  Seventh, 
w’ho  was  yet  only  the  archdeacon  Hilde¬ 
brand. 

In  what  he  said,  we  may  perhaps  trace 
the  inspiration  of  Dante.  Why  go  back  so 
far  ?  Because  a  man  of  genius  having  preach¬ 
ed  such  a  tiling,  it  must  have  been  repeated, 
commented  upon,  exaggerated,  altered  by 
the  popular  imagination,  and,  receiving  in  ■ 
its  ct>urse  a  thousand  accessories,  become  , 
a  vast  legend,  which  a  man  of  genius  after- 
wards  seized  upon  and  raised  to  the  dignity  | 
of  poetry  ;  but  the  primitive  germ  was  there,  j 
Gregory  Seventh  concerned  himself,  not 
with  a  poetic  thought,  but  with  an  act  of! 
sacerdotal  domination.  He  wished  to  make  1 
understood,  by  a  terrible  fiction,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  church  were  sacred  and  j 
inviolable,  and  that  neither  barons  nor  j 
princes  could  w  ith  impunity  lay  their  hands  t 
upon  them.  Moreover,  it  was  his  policy  to  j 
impute  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  the  j 
Germans,  the  enemies  of  Italy  and  of  the  , 
Popes.  Let  us  listen  to  him  ; 

“  .\  certain  Geryian  count,  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful,  and  which  .seems  to  me  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  among  that  class  of  men,  of  a  good 
conscience  and  a  pure  life,  at  least  accord- ; 
ing  to  human  judgment,  died  about  ten 
years  ago.  After  his  death,  a  holy  man  j 
descended  in  spirit  into  the  infernal  regions,  | 


and  there  saw  the  above-mentioned  count, 
placed  upon  the  highest  step  of  a  ladder. 
He  affirmed  that  this  ladder  seemed  to  rise 
uninjured,  among  the  roaring  and  eddying 
flames  of  the  avenging  fire,  and  to  have 
been  placed  there,  to  receive  all  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  race  of  Counts.  Beyond, 
a  black  chaos,  a  frightful  abyss  extended  in¬ 
finitely  and  plunged  into  the  infernal  depths, 
whence  issued  this  immense  ladder.  This 
was  the  order  established  among  those  who 
there  succeeded  each  other  :  the  last  comer 
took  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder,  and  he, 
w'ho  before  occupied  it,  and  all  the  others, 
descended  each  one  step  towards  the  abyss. 
The  men  of  this  family,  coming  after  him, 
were  successively  arranged  upon  the  ladder, 
and,  by  an  inevitable  law,  w'eiit  one  after 
another  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 

The  holy  man  who  witnessed  tliese  things, 
inquiring  the  cause  of  this  horrible  damna¬ 
tion,  and  especially  why  this  Count,  his  con¬ 
temporary,  was  punished,  who  had  lived 
with  such  justice,  propriety  and  upright¬ 
ness,  a  voice  replied  :  On  account  of  a 
domain  of  the  Church  of  Metz,  which 
one  of  their  ancestors,  of  whom  he  is  the 
tenth  heir,  had  wrested  from  the  blessed 
Stephen,  all  these  have  been  devoted  to  the 
same  punishment :  and  as  the  same  sin  of 
avarice  had  united  them  in  the  same  crime, 
so  the  same  punishment  has  reunited  them 
in  the  fires  of  Hell.” 

And  now  that  we  have  the  idea  of  these 
ten  degrees,  this  progressive  noviciate  of 
hell,  does  it  not  seem,  that  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  recitals,  issuing  from  that  terrible  mouth, 
which  made  kings  tremble,  and  from  that 
pulpit  full  of  anathemas,  and  circulating 
in  all  the  diflerent  versions  of  the  terrified 
multitude,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  de¬ 
posited  in  the  soul  of  a  man  of  genius  the 
germ  of  that  wonderful  and  sublime  plan, 
in  which  nine  infernal  circles  present  a  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of  torments. 

Time  will  fail  me,  to  fill  up  all  the  parts 
of  the  rapid  .sketch  which  I  proposed  to 
make.  The  genius  of  Dante  is  distinct 
and  separate  from  all  which  surrounds  him. 
Nothing  surp.asses  and  nothing  equals  him. 
Now,  from  that  powerful  impulse,  which 
superior  man  gives  to  his  contemporaries, 
secondary  geniuses  arise  in  his  train.  Thus 
is  presented  the  fourteenth  century,  with  its 
brilliancy,  its  beautiful  language,  its  harmo¬ 
ny,  which  Dante  himself  imitated  from  the 
Provent^al  Troubadours,  but  so  eclipsed 
them,  that  they  were  never  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned. 
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Let  us  study  with  care  all  that  Italian  1  for  he  filled  forty  volumes  with  an  account 
literature,  from  which  France  has  derived  of  his  readings ! 

so  much,  and  which  owes  so  much  to  To  what  did  all  this  literature  lead  ?  How 
France.  The  graceful  verses  and  scholas-  did  the  fifteenth  century  end?  With  a  wri- 
tic  zeal  of  Petrarch,  the  narratives  of  Boc- 1  ter  not  altogether  moral,  hut  acute  and  ju- 
caccio  and  other  romance  writers,  are  illus- !  dicious,  an  excellent  historian.  Comines, 
trative  of  the  taste  and  orenius  of  the  Mid-1  Let  us  liere  remark  the  general  and  natural 
die  Ages.  Thus  terminated  the  fourteenth  i  laws,  which  have  regulated  the  progress 
century  of  Italy.  The  age  which  followed  !  of  the  French  mind.  As  i\\e  fahlioux  and 
was  a  period  of  mere  erudition.  The  I  tales  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
human  mind  seems  to  have  taken  a  grand  turies  produced  the  artle.ssand  piquant  style 
step,  from  its  own  impulse;  then  it  stopped  ;  j  of  the  historian,  Froi.ssart,  so  all  the  long 
it  investigated,  instead  of  inventing;  there;  romances  of  chivalry,  and  all  the  erudition 
was  an  interval  of  repose  between  the  i  of  the  fifteenth  century,  conduced  to  form 
immortal  works  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  sarcastic  and  subtle  intellect  of  Co- 
and  the  creations,  not  less  grand,  of  |  mines.  The  genius  of  the  nation,  under  the 
the  sixteenth  ;  there  was  a  slumber  of  |  influence  of  the  most  diverse  usages  and 
human  thought.  i  studies,  seems  constantly  to  have  advanced, 

Thesamespectncle ispresented  in  France  and,  at  the  close  of  each  epoch,  to  have 
without  the  same  indemnification.  There  produced  its  most  expressive  and  most  ap- 
was  nothing,  in  our  fourteenth  century, ;  propriate  type. 

which  even  approached  the  creative  powers  i  Beside  the  acute  judgment  and  politic  sa- 
of  Dante  or  the  elegance  of  Petrarch :  but  gacity  of  Comines,  who  crowned  the  first 
there  were  already  many  indications  of  development  of  the  French  mind,  ap- 
that  spirit  of  vivacity  and  raillery,  which  peared  the  earliest  essays  of  the  drama, 
characterizes  our  nation  and  was  born,  I  They  have  not  a  literary,  but  an  anecdotical 
think,  with  the  first  Gaul.  I  and  moral  interest.  Nor  do  we  seek  in 

The  singular  Romance  of  the  Rose,  them  matter  for  a  doctrinal  quarrel.  We 
commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  ®  are  eclectic  in  literature  ;  we  love  all  that 
Froissart,  a  chronicler  so  simple  and  yet  is  beautiful,  ingenious,  new,  to  whatever 
so  full  of  refinement — Froissart,  the  inge-  school  it  may  belong.  We  believe  that  it 
nious  poet,  possessing  the  imagination  of!  is  not  necessary  to  belong  to  any  school, 
the  Troubadours,  united  with  the  satire  of*  not  even  to  that  of  genius;  for  if  it  were 
the  Trouveres  ;  Charles  of  Orleans,  acquir- 1  original,  it  had  no  school  ;  and  for  it,  imi- 
ing  a  taste  for  poetry  in  his  captivity  of  tation  would  be  infideliiy.  But  returning 
Agincourt — twenty-five  years  of  imprison- *  from  this  digression,  I  will  say  that  in 
ment ! — how  could  he  fail  to  become  a  poet  ?  :  F ranee,  we  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Charles  of  Orleans,  who  wrote  verses  of ;  bold  and  free  drama.  In  the  order  of 
such  grace,  in  our  language  and  in  that  of  time,  France  was  the  first  to  enter  this  path, 
the  conquerors:  these  are  all  that  taste  can  j  which  it  afterwards  quitted.  Plays  were 
select  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  all  j  rd so  written  in  Italy,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  succeeded  that  grand  and  immortal  i  that  they  possessed  much  merit.  Ido  not 
vision  of  Dante.  'Phen  came  erudition  tons,  j  know  whether  that  representation  of  the  in- 
as  to  Italy.  There  were  crowds  of  writers,  |  fernal  regions,  which  was  attempted  in 
an  incredible  profu.sion  of  books,  piles  of  j  Florence  in  1B04,  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
manuscripts  at  the  gates,  awaiting  the  in- 1  of  a  jiapal  legate,  can  be  styled  a  play, 
vention  of  printing  All  this  will  furnish  'Phe  inhabitants  were  crowded  together 
curious  materials  for  the  history  of  letters,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  upon  a 
The  romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  bridge,  where  was  acted  the  piece,  corn- 
preceded  the  grand  creations  of  Dante,  posed  of  demons  and  condemned  souls, 
were  multiplied,  more  than  ever,  in  the  fif-  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  dialogue.  The 
teenth  century  ;  they  were,  if  I  may  be  al-  demons  tormented  the  condemned,  and  the 
lowed  the  expression,  the  public  imagination  condemned  complained.  But  the  catastro- 
of  the  times;  we  can  number  them  by  phe  vvtis  frightful  ;  the  bridge  broke  down  : 
hundreds,  the  Prt///n?r/w,  d’ Olive,  the  Palm-  demons  and  condemned  fell  into  the  river. 
erin  d'  Anglcterrc,  the  Florian  du  Desert,  The  idea  of  this  piece  was  somevvhat  singu- 
&c.,  I  have  not  read  them  all ;  but  lar,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  theatri- 
M.  de  Paulmy  read  them.  And  it  is  a  meri-  cal  precedent. 

torious  thing  to  have  read  M.  de  Paulmy,  The  Spanish  genius,  which  has  produced 
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such  master-pieces  of  dramatic  art,  was  not 
developed  till  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
in  France  then,  that  are  to  be  found  the 
most  numerous  dramatic  efforts  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  there  that  we  must 
study  them.  Moreover,  our  poor  'Prouba- 
dours  were  no  more  ;  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  had  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Their  language  soon  became  merely 
a  provincial  dialect  Dante  lias  named 
them  ;  this  is  their  glory.  He  met  in  pur¬ 
gatory  one  of  these  poets — the  elegant  Sor- 
dello  ;  and  he  placed  in  hell  the  warlike 
Bertrand  de  Born,  whom  he  represents  as 
a  bloody  mutilated  body,  carrying  its  head 
in  its  hand. 

The  free  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  nev¬ 
er  regained  its  happy  genius,  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Albigenses,  whom  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  defend  by  its  songs.  It  lan¬ 
guished,  and  imperceptibly  disappeared. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  no  longer 
mentioned. 

In  Spain,  whose  language  had  so  great 
an  affinity  with  that  of  the  Troubadours, 
we  may  discern  a  prolonged  retlection  of 
their  imagination.  But  tlie  Castilian  dia¬ 
lect  began  to  prevail  over  the  Catalan  in 
literary  works;  and  poetry  was  more  learn¬ 
ed  than  inspired.  The  Mar(|uis  de  Santil- 
lana  and  other  writers  prescribed  rules  of 
taste  :  criticism  superseded  boldness. 

Whyiwas  this?  Because  the  Spanish 
genius  had  scarcely  commenced  its  career, 
and  had  not  yet  performed  those  great 
deeds,  which  were  necessary  to  animate 
and  elate  it.  The  Cid  had  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  no  poet  was 
distinguished  from  the  crowd.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  poets,  and  much  anonymous  tal¬ 
ent  was  exercised,  without  being  known. 
Yet  some  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  ex¬ 
cite  deep  interest,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  historians  of  Italy.  Allaya  is  not 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Villani,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  dramatic  life  of 
Alvar  de  Luna  was  portrayed  with  rare  tal¬ 
ent  by  Castellanos. 

In  the  Spanish  chronicles  and  romances, 
we  see  w'ith  what  truth  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  depicts  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Latin  narratives  are  deceptive  in  style,  un- 


I 
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less  they  are  very  barbarous,  and,  assuming 
the  rudeness  of  the  times,  allow  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  vulgar  tongue  to  be  discerned. 
The  old  monuments  of  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  alone  show  distinctly,  and  with  an 
admirable  vividness  of  coloring,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  mingled  with 


the  Arabian  life ;  and  that  religious  ardor, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  tolerance,  born 
of  a  kind  of  chivalric  generosity,  which 
afterwards  yielded  to  a  politic  cruelty. 
The  king  Don  Sancho,  when  ill,  confided 
himself  to  the  hospitality  and  physicians  of 
the  Moorish  king  of  Cordova.  Toledo,  re¬ 
gained  by  the  Spaniards,  preserved  its 
grand  mosque.  The  Moors  l)ecafne  chev¬ 
aliers,  like  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
became  scholars  and  ntathematicians,  like 
the  Moors.  This  curious  spectacle  of  two 
nations,  by  turns  conquering  and  con(|uered, 
communicating  to  each  other  all  their 
ideas,  yet  never  uniting,  resembling  each 
other  in  character,  yet  invincibly  separated 
by  religion,  is  constantly  presented  in  the 
Spanish  narratives,  from  the  old  poem  of 
the  Cid,  to  the  chronicles  of  the  war  of 
Grenada.  From  a  very  natural  reserve,  we 
shall  say  but  little  of  Arabian  literature,  in 
its  connection  with  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  we  possessed  the  vast  learning  of 
M.  Fauriel,  who  has  acquired  the  Arabian,  , 
as  well  as  the  modern  Greek,  and  all  the 
languages  of  the  South,  we  should  enter 
with  joy  into  the  mines  of  the  East,  in 
w  hich  are  concealed  such  treasures  of  im¬ 
agination  and  poetry.  But  ignorant  as  we 
are,  we  will  only  endeavor  to  seek  the  re¬ 
flection  of  Arabic  genius  in  the  Spanish 
genius,  whence  it  passed  into  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Many  minds  felt,  iti  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  influence  of  Arabic  literature,  without 
knowing  its  original  source.  The  Orien- 
tal  genius  came  to  them  through  Spain  and 
Christianity. 

When  we  shall  have  discovered,  amid  a 
multitude  of  popular  traditions  and  a  few 
scattered  monuments,  the  general  sj)irit  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  shall  we  not  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  ;  “  Why  has  this  nation,  so  vigor¬ 
ous  and  so  gifted,  been  outstripped?  Why 
has  this  race,  formed  of  Arabian  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  blood,  ardent,  inventive,  and  war¬ 
like,  why  had  it  then  no  genius  for  the 
arts?  W'hy  were  the  Italiansdistinguished 
so  much  earlier  ?”  Because  it  is  necessary 
for  a  nation  to  be  a  nation,  before  it  can 
possess  talent,  and  to  perform  great  actions 
before  it  can  write  books.  Thus  Italy,  by 
liberating  itself,  under  the  auspices  of 
those  great  popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
transforming  its  cities  into  agitated  but 
free  republics,  had  early  accomplished  its 
work,  and  had  opened  for  itself  a  career  of 
genius  and  the  arts.  Spain  had  not  then 
achieved  this,  but  though  delayed,  how' 
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great  has  been  its  work!  To  what  a' 
height  did  it  carry  the  power  of  the  human 
mind!  What  vast  exploits  did  it  crowd 
into  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ! 
Within  a  few  years  we  see  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  united,  Grenada  besieg¬ 
ed,  and  another  city  built  under  its  ram¬ 
parts,  and  hastening  the  fall  of  the  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings.  The  Spanish  coiupier- 
ors,  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  barbarous  fanat¬ 
icism  of  the  Inquisition,  retained  the  con¬ 
quered  as  subjects,  merchants  and  laborers 
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Two  scions  of  the  old  knightly  house  of 


When  Spain  became  powerful,  industrious,  I  Stanhope  were  raised  to  the  peerage  by 


proud  of  itself  and  its  glory,  it  had  time  to 
attempt  vast  enterprises  and  to  possess  ge¬ 
nius.  And  what  great  work  did  it  un¬ 
dertake?  Something  so  great,  that  the 
whole  future  of  the  world  is  affected  by  it. 


James  I.  The  elder  (and  only  .surviving) 
branch  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of 
Chesterfield  by  Charles  I.,  in  whose  cause 
its  zeal  and  sufferings  were  conspicuous. 
Two  of  its  cadets  earned  early  in  the  next 


I  know  not  from  what  cause,  whether  from  j  century  by  great  public  services  the  separ¬ 
ate  earhloms  of  Stanhope  and  Harrington  ; 
and  in  the  former  of  these  junior  lines  the 
succession  of  remarkable  abilities  has  ever 
since  been  uninterrupted — a  circumstance 
perhaps  unique.  We  believe,  taking  the 
blood  altogether,  not  one  race  in  Great 
Britain  has  produced  within  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  so  many  persons  of 
real  and  deserved  eminence  ;  but  still  for 
the  brilliant  variety  of  his  talents  and  at¬ 
tainments,  the  general  splendor  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  influence,  and  fame,  the  fourth  Earl 


a  Chinese  tradition,  reaching  even  to  the 
Leipsig  fair,  or  from  the  fortuitous  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  German,  printing  was  invented. 
Spain,  with  its  Genoese,  undertakes  some-  ' 
thing  still  more  grand:  Columbus  departs' 
and  America  is  discovered.  The  fifteenth  i 
century  closed  with  this  event,  the  mostj 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  i 
since  that  which  changed  the  faith  of  na¬ 
tions.  And  the  man  who  performed  this 
immortal  work,  first  showed  to  Spain  the 
height  of  literary  genius,  if  this  word  may 


be  applied  to  one  so  powerful  in  deeds  as!  of  Chesterfield  remains  the  facile  princeps 


Christopher  Columbus.  The  genius,  till 
then  limited  to  a  few  popular  songs,  was 
raised  to  sublimity  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  man,  whose  thoughts  were  as  lofty  as 
the  actions  which  he  achieved.  If  we  would 
know  what  was  Spanish  eloquence,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  in¬ 
quire  of  this  stranger,  we  must  snatch  a  few 
pages  from  the  conferences  of  Christopher 
Columbus  with  the  monks  who  wished  to 
refuse  him  America  :  we  must  hear  him, 
in  his  letters,  justifying  himself  to  kings, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  world  for  which 


of  his  house  and  name.  Either  as  states¬ 
man,  or  diplomatist,  or  orator,  he  stood  be¬ 
low  no  contemporary  who  ever  held  the 
prime  management  of  a  great  party,  and 
below  but  two  of  those  who  ruled  the  Em¬ 
pire.  As  the  ornament  and  oracle  of  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  model  of  taste  and  wit, 
and  all  personal  graces  and  accomplishments, 
his  supremacy  was  undisputed  ;  but  it  is  to 
his  connexion  with  the  literary  men  of  hisage 
that  he  owes  mainly  the  permanence  as  well 
as  the  prominence  of  his  celebrity.  He  sur¬ 
vives  among  us,  and  will  survive,  by  reason 


they  were  not  grateful.  Then  we  shall !  of  his  connexion  with  Pope,  Gay,  Atterbury, 
see,  that  the  genius  of  eloquence,  which  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Johnson;  and 
succeeds  action,  is  as  grand  as  action  it-  (though  we  are  lar  from  undervaluing  others 
self,  and  not  less  worthy  of  leaving,  in  the  “  of  his  writings)  because  his  Letters  on  the 
memory  of  mankind,  an  impression  which  !  education  of  his  son  are  in  point  of  style  a  fin- 


shall  never  be  effaced. 


ished  and  classical  work,  contain  instruct  ions 
for  the  conduct  of  life  that  will  never  be 
obsolete,  and  constitutes  some  of  our  most 
curious  materials  for  estimating  the  moral 
tone  of  aristocratic  society  during  a  long 
and  important  period  of  English  history. 

These  famous  Letters  were  published  the 
year  after  his  death,  and  have  since  gone 
through  many  editions;  but  it  cannot  be 
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said  that  until  now  they  had  received  even  I  tion.  With  such  social  connexions  and 
a  decent  measure  of  editorial  care.  Lord  predilections,  such  literary  habits  and  fa- 
Mahon  has  (with  a  few  trivial  and  proper;  cility,  his  correspondence  must  have  been 
omissions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series)  vast — and  even  now  we  can  have  seen  but 
reproduced  them  entire,  and  for  the  first  a  very  insignificant  fragment  of  it.  Where 
time  filled  up  names  left  in  blank,  and  ex-  is  it?  Even  in  those  comparatively  care- 
plained  hints  and  allusions  which  the  lapse  less  days,  who  could  have  burnt  a  letter  of 
of  another  generation  would  have  condemn-  Lord  Chesterfield’s  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
ed  to  hopeless  obscurity.  As  the  original  that  in  the  repositories  of  those  w  ho  repre- 
editrix  was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  sent  his  various  jiolitical  and  fashionable 
pecuniary  interest,  no  addition  to  the  text  associates,  innumerable  relics  must  still  be 
could  be  expected — she,  we  maybe  sure,  lying  disinterred.  I.ord  Mahon  tells  us  that 
printed  every  scrap  that  had  been  preserv- i  he  inquired  in  vain  at  Bretby ;  but  it  was 
ed.  They  are  now,  however,  incorporated  ;  not  there  that  we  should  have  expected  to 
with  a  more  general  correspondence  which  find  much — Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  last 
had  been  originally  dealt  with  in  a  widely  man  to  keep  copies  of  his  own  letters — we 
different  manner.  Bishop  Chenevix  and  !  should  greatly  doubt  whether  he  ever  w  rote 
Mr.  Dayrolles  were  friends  of  Chesterfield,  ^  any  thing  tw'ice  over  in  his  life.  But  we 
and  men  of  character  and  honor.  In  w’hat-  are  not  told  of  any  researches  in  places 
ever  they  communicated  to  the  public  they’  which  we  should  have  conjectured  to  be 
had  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  both  of  the  among  the  likeliest  for  discovery — at  Castle 
dead  and  the  living  :  if  they  erred  at  all,  Ashby,  for  instance,  at  Stanmer,  at  Clum- 
it  was  on  the  side  of  over-delicacy:  ac-  her,  or  Longleat,  or  Ilagle}.  Among  his 
cordingly,  the  mutilations  were  severe  ;  closest  connexions  was  that  with  Mr.  W al¬ 
and  as  respects  this,  the  larger  share  of  his  ler,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  poet, 
materials,  when  we  compare  Lord  Mahon’s  himself  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
copy  with  what  we  had  had  before,  it  is  an  elegant  scholar,  through  life  a  student, 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  given  Where  are  the  Waller  MSS?  Has  Mr. 
us  a  new  work.  Whatever  could  wound  Upcott  no  information  of  their  fate  ?  Then, 
anybody’s  feelings  had  been  omitted ;  in  is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  a  very 
other  words,  a  very  large  proportion  of  considerable  body  of  Chesterfield’s  papers 
whatever  could  throw  light  on  the  secret  exist  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  ?  The  Earl’s 
history  of  parties  and  public  men  in  Lord  brief  vice-royalty  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
Chesterfield’s  time — very  many  letters  en- i  honorable  feature  in  his  history.  Some  in- 
tirely — the  most  striking  paragraphs  of ;  edited  letters  or  despatches  of  that  date 
half  the  rest.  'The  lanincr  are  now  filled  were  quoted  with  effect  a  few  years  ago  in 
up  as  fiir  as  was  possible — and  the  whole  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
illustrated  by  notes,  which  we  recommend  manby ;  but  though  the  noble  Editor’s  at- 
to  the  study  of  all  who  may  he  tempted  to  :  tention  was  thus  directed  to  the  point,  the 
undertake  tasks  of  this  description;  for  J  result  is  7/j7.  He  states  that  liis  applications 
they  are  brief  and  clear — and  wherever !  were  received  with  the  anticipated  courtesy 
a  judgment  was  called  for,  convey  that  of  both  by  Lord  Normanby  and  by  the  present 
a  sagacious  mind  in  language  as  terse  as  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  that  in  neither  case 
great  kinsman  himself  could  have  employ-  ,  were  the  desired  documents  placed  at  his 
ed.  Lord  Mahon  has  also  collected  and  disposal.  Cosns  dc  Kspana : — we  think 
arranged  the  various  Letters  that  had  more  it  highly  improbable  that  a  trip  to  Dublin 
recently  emerged  in  the  Suffolk  Corre-  (within  the  last  twelve  months  at  all  events) 
spondence,  the  Marchmont  Papers,  Cox’s  i  could  have  failed  of  its  reward.  But  as  no 
ponderous  compilations,  and  elsewhere.  ,  man  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  ladies  with 
We  are,  however,  we  must  confess,  some-  more  zeal,  or  carried  to  the  grave  with  him 
what  surprised  that  his  diligence  has  not  the  reputation  of  more  triumphant  success 
brought  out  mere  of  absolute  novelty  in  !  in  the  quest  of  their  favor,  nothing  certain- 
this  way.  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  we  know',  •  ly  strikes  us  as  stranger  in  this  case  than 
had  kept  carefully  sofTte  specimens  of  Ches- ;  that  so  few  specimens  should  have  yet  come 
terfield’s  epistolary  vein,  even  of  the  boy- '  out  of  the  Earl’s  correspondence  with  the 
ish  Cambridge  time.  The  writer  attained  fair  sex.  That  he  hardly  spent  a  morning 
extraordinary  repute  in  his  earliest  man-  j  between  his  20th  and  his  50th  year  without 
hood,  and  he  lived  to  the  edge  of  eighty  in  penning  some  effusion  of  gallantry — nulla 
the  enjoyment  of  all  but  unrivalled  admira- 1  i/fes  sine  lined — w'e  may  assume  as  not  less 
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certain  than  his  regular  observance  of  the 
toilette.  That  letters  of  this  class  should 
not  have  been  forthcoming  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  no  one  can  be  surprised  ; — but  we  can 
scarcely  think  the  heirs  or  even  the  heir¬ 
esses  of  the  beauties  concerned,  would  feel 
any  hesitation  in  now  producing  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  appreciation  by  that  peerless 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Did  the  adorable 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  for  example — of  his 
devotion  to  whom, 

‘  In  that  eternal  whis{>er  which  begun 
Ten  years  ago,  and  never  will  be  done,’ 

we  have  hardly  any  record  but  in  this  coup¬ 
let  of  llanbury  ^V'iHiams,  and  one  or  two 
not  always  decent  songs  by  Chesterfield 
himself — did  she  preserve  none  of  her 
worshipper’s  epistles  ?*  Did  Madame  de 
Monconseil  destroy  all  but  the  evidently  in¬ 
terrupted  as  well  as  mutilated  series  with 
which  it  was  left  for  Lord  Mahon  to  con¬ 
nect  her  name? 

We  have  no  doubt  the  reception  of  these 
volumes  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  fur-  j 


ther  investigation  not  only  in  England  and  j 
Ireland,  but  also  in  France,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland.  No  Englishman  of  the  j 


time  had  more  intimate  connection  with 
foreign  courts  or  with  foreign  literati.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  in  France  as  Boling- 


*  ‘  VV’hen  Fanny,  blooming  fair,’  &c.  &c.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Verses  on  a  Lady’s  drinking 
the  bath  Waters  were  also  inspired  by  Lady 
Fanny.  VVe  quote  the  opening — the  cdose  would 
not  do ; —  j 

‘  The  gushing  streams  impetuous  flow 
In  liaste  to  Delia’s  lips  to  go  : 

With  equal  haste  and  equal  heat 

Wdio  would  not  rush  those  lips  to  meet.’ —  ' 

I 

lllest  envied  streams,  still  greater  bliss  ' 

Attf'tids  your  warm  and  liquid  kiss  ;  I 

For  from  her  lips  your  welcome  tide  I 

l;>diall  down  her  heaving  bosom  glide  ;  j 

There  fill  each  swelling  globe  of  love,  | 

And  touch  that  heart  1  ne’er  could  move.’  ! 

W  e  have  heard  that  it  was  the  same  lady  who 
found  these  lines  written  iu  her  copy  of  Sher¬ 
lock  upon  death ; — 

‘  Mistaken  fair,  lay  Sherlock  by, 

1 1  is  doctrine  is  deceiving; 

For  while  he  teaches  us  U)  die. 

He  cheats  us  of  our  living. 

To  die ’s  a  lesson  we  sliall  know 
Too  soon  without  a  master; 

Then  let  us  only  study  now 
How  we  may  live  the  faster. 

But  if  thus  blest  1  may  not  live, 

And  pity  you  deny. 

To  me  at  least  your  Sherlock  give — 

’T  is  I  must  learn  to  die.’ 


[Nov. 

broke  or  Horace  Walpole — as  familiar  with 
Germany  as  Sir  C.  H.  Williams;  he  knew 
Italy  well ;  and  had  a  more  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Holland  than  any  other 
first-rate  Englishman  subsequent  to  Sir 
William  Temple.  Equally  admired  by  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  (who  used 
to  call  him  Ulwmmt  d' Anglcterre,)  he  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  quite  clear  of  their  feuds, 
and  was  cultivated  and  confided  in  by  both 
to  the  last.  But,  indeed,  if  no  man  was 
more  feared  and  dreaded  for  satiric  wit 
than  Chesterfield,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  no 
man  ever  paid  dearer  for  the  indulgence  of 
that  faculty  in  its  results  to  his  political  am¬ 
bition,  it  miLst  be  allowed  that  no  great  wit 
ever  passed  through  the  world  with  so  few 
social  quarrels.  We  may  be  sure  he  prac¬ 
tised  diligently  the  precept  so  often  incul¬ 
cated  on  his  son — “  Be  always  ready  to  em¬ 
brace  any  man  whom  you  don’t  feel  entitled 
or  disposed  to  knock  down.” 

W’e  may  also,  we  think,  consider  our¬ 
selves  as  having  a  claim  on  Lord  Mahon 
for  a  fuller  collection  than  has  as  yet  ap¬ 
peared  of  his  celebrated  relation’s  miscella¬ 
neous  works,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
We  know  that  some  “  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”  remain  in  manuscript,  and  have 
heard  them  highly  commended  by  a  most 
excellent  judge.  They  were,  we  suppose, 
inspired  by  his  projiensity  for  quizzing  his 
solemn  friend  Littleton,  and  withheld  from 
the  press  in  tenderness  to  the  respectable 
victim.  Several  light  pieces  of  verse,  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  his  pen,  are  only  to  be 
found  in  magazines  of  his  day,  or  in  books 
of  elegant  extracts.  Others  inserted  as  his 
by  Maty,  or  Maty’s  successor  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Lady  Chesterfield,  are  now  known 
not  to  be  his;  though  we  can  see  not  the 
least  reason  for  supjiosing  with  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  (Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  iii.,)  that 
the  Earl  himself  ever  claimed  in  any  sort 
the  jiarentage  of  a  stanza  that  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  Sir  Egerton,  no  doubt,  dis¬ 
liked  Lord  Chesterfield  for  his  sneers  at  the 
bibliomania,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  here¬ 
sies ;  but  we  believe  he,  in  this  matter,  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  mystified  by  the  eter¬ 
nal  malice  of  Horace  \Valpole,  who  hated 
Chesterfield  with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  .son, 
as  partisan,  as  rival  wit — hated  him  as  a 
substantive  magnate,  as  far  above  the  gos¬ 
sip  of  coats  and  crests  as  above  accumulat¬ 
ing  teapots  and  smelling-bottles — hated  him 
even  in  his  vices,  not  because  they  were 
vices,  but  because  they  were  manlier  vices 
than  his  own.  We  infer  from  Lord  Ma- 
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lion’s  preface  that  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley  is  in 
possession  of  various  things  hitherto  inedit- 
ed  ;  and  if  ainoag  these  be  any  more  charac¬ 
ters  equal  to  those  of  Pope,  Bolinghroke, 
Pulteney,  Chatham,  Newcastle  and  Bute — 
or  to  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  of 
Arbuthnot — the  public  would  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  them.  But  at  anv  rate,  Chesterfield’s 
miscellaneous  works  have  long  been  out  of 
print ;  and  his  speeches,  his  political  tracts, 
his  essays  on  the  follies  and  atVectatimis  of 
his  day,  his  songs,  and  metrical  jtur  d es¬ 
prit,  all  need  and  are  well  entitled  to  revi¬ 
sion  and  illustration  of  the  same  kind  that 
Lord  Mahon  has  now  bestowed  on  the  ga¬ 
thered  specimens  of  his  Correspondence.* 


his  immediate  task  and  objects.  The 
sketch  is  a  very  excellent  one — concise,  yet 
comprehensive,  and  in  style  highly  grace¬ 
ful.  As  a  chapter  in  a  history,  a  preface 
to  a  series  of  letters,  or,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  as  an  article  in  a  Review,  nothing 
could  be  better.  But  if  Lord  Mahon  should, 
as  we  hope  he  will,  undertake  a  general 
edition  of  Chesterfield’s  works,  we  trust  he 
will  accompany  it  w  ith  a  complete  biogra¬ 
phy.  Dr.  Alaty’s  is  a  wretched  perform¬ 
ance:  it  is  true  he  did  not  live  to  correct 
it  finally  for  the  press  ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
wrote  so  close  on  the  time,  and  so  entirely 
under  the  directions  of  the  Earl’s  widow', 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  even  had  his 


Prefixed  to  this  collection  is  a  sketch  ofj 
the  life  and  character  of  Chesterfield,  ex-| 
tracted  nearly  verbatim  from  the  third  vo-; 
lume  of  Lord  Mahon’s  History  of  England,! 
with  some  additional  matter  explanatory  of; 

*  Of  Chesterfield’s  lighter  Esstiys,  one  of  the  j 
best  is  that  on  the  dress  of  women.  Two  classes  i 
are  thus  neatly  disposed  of.  Of  the  plain  we  ' 
read — “  Their  dress  must  not  rise  above  plain  | 
humble  prose;  any  attempts  beyond  it  amount  at  j 
best  to  tile  mock-heroic,  and  excite  laughter.  An  . 
ugly  woman  should  by  all  means  avoid  any  orna¬ 
ment  that  may  draw  eyes  upon  her  which  she 
will  entertain  so  ill.  Hut  if  she  endeavors,  by  j 
dint  of  dress,  to  cram  her  deformity  down  man- j 
kind,  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking  is  resent¬ 
ed  ;  and  wheuaCiorgon  curls  her  snakes  to  charm 
the  town,  slie  wouhl  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  some  avenging  Herseus.  Tgly  women,  who 
mav  more  pnqierly  he  called  a  third  sex  than  a 
part  of  the  fair  one,  should  publicly  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  their  persons,  and  turn  their  minds 
another  way  ;  they  should  endeavor  to  he  honest 
good-humored  gentlemen  ;  they  may  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  liehl  sports,  and  a  cheerful  glass;  and, 
if  they  cvufd  get  into  Parlinmcut,  /  should,  for  my 
own  part,  hare  no  objection  to  it  iShould  1  be 
asked  how  a  woman  shall  know  she  is  ugly,  and 
take  iier  measures  accordingly,  1  answer  that,  in 
order  to  judge  right,  she  must  not  believe  her 
eyes,  hut  her  ears,  and,  if  they  have  not  heard  | 
very  warm  addresses  and  applications,  she  may  J 
depend  upon  it,  it  was  the  deformity,  and  not  the 
severity’  of  her  countenance  that  prevented  them.  ] 
“There  is  another  sort  who  may  most  pri»perly  ' 
be  styled  «»ld  otVenders.  These  are  exceedingly 
numerous:  witness  all  the  public  places.  I  have 
often  observed  septuagenary  great-grandmothers 
adorned,  as  they  thought,  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  while  in  reality  they  looked  more 
like  the  decayed  zcorvis  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
silks.  Nay,  I  have  seen  them  proudly  display 
withered  necks,  shrivelled  and  dei-ayed  like  their 
marriage  settlements, ITnd  which  no  hand  but  the 
cold  liand  of  time  liad  visited  these  forty  years. 
The  utmost  indulgence  I  can  allow  here  is  ex¬ 
treme  cleanliness,  that  they  may  not  offend  more 
senses  than  the  sight;  hut  for  the  dress,  it  must 
be  confined  to  the  elegy  and  the  trislibus." — 
Miscellaneous  fVorkSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  41). 


abilities  been  much  greater  than  they  were, 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  Life  of  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield.  He  is  evidently  in  leading-strings 
where  his  pace  is  best,  and  then  it  is  stitf 
and  pompous  to  a  most  doctorial  degree  of 
absurdity.  Wherever  there  was  a  point  of 
real  delicacy  or  difficulty,  he  either  floun¬ 
ders  through  a  splash  of  unintelligible  ver¬ 
bosity,  or  skips  the  whole  matter  with  the* 
lugubrious  smirk  of  a  German  dancing-mas¬ 
ter.  Not  one  of  the  questions  that  have  in 
the  sequel  given  rise  to  serious  debate,  is 
clearly  propounded — far  less  have  we  an 
opinion  on  it,  expressed  with  manly  direct¬ 
ness  one  way  or  another.  4'his  is  the  led- 
chaplain  style  of  memoir — le.^s  detestable 
only  than  that  (now  more  in  vogue)  of  the 
valet  de  chambre.  Unfortunately  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  Lord  Mahon’s  sketch,  having 
been  originally  drawn  up  for  the  purposes 
of  a  general  history,  omits  entirely  what  are 
now  for  the  majority  of  readers  the  most 
interesting  of  the  vexed  topics  alluded  to. 
We  will  instance  the  theory,  gravely  trans¬ 
muted  into  solemn  fact  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  that  Chesterfield  missed  the  favor  of 
George  IL,  because  he  sought  it  by  court¬ 
ing  Lady  Suffolk  instead  of  the  Queen ;  and 
the  whole  story  of  his  connection  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  Boswellian  imjiression  as  to 
which  is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  have  in¬ 
spired,  perhaps,  the  most  po|)ular  picture 
in  the  Royal  Academy’s  exhibition  of  May, 
184.J.  Lord  Mahon  is  by  talents  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  better  qualified  than  any  other  man 
i  in  England  to  write  a  worthy  Life  of  Lord 
{  Chesterfield.  It  is  wanted :  and  we  shall 
be  extremely  sorry  for  his  sake  and  our  own, 
if  he  does  not  supply  this  blank.  M  e  hear 
with  pleasure  that  his  lordship  is  again  in 
office :  for  our  experience  is  all  in  favor  of 
Chesterfield’s  dictum — “  the  men  who  go 
through  most  business  have  most  leisure.” 
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Meanwhile,  with  his  present  preface  be¬ 
fore  us,  there  would  he  considerable  Impru¬ 
dence  in  attempting  another  sketch  of  the 
Earl’s  life  on  the  scale  suitable  for  this  jour¬ 
nal.  We  shall,  therefore,  venture  merely 
on  a  few  sentences  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  of  the  circumstances  that  seem  to 
be,  even  now,  most  commonly  misappre¬ 
hended  or  misrepresented.  AihI  first,  let 
us  take  Walpole’s  story  about  Lady  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  its  adoption  by  worthy  Mr.  Coxe. 
The  Archdeacon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  say.s — 

“  Lord  Chesterfield  had  requested  the  Q.ueen 
to  speak  to  the  King  for  some  small  favor;  the 
Q,ueen  promised,  but  forgot  it:  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards,  recollecting  lier  promise,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  her  forgetfulness,  a; id  added, 
that  she  would  certainly  mention  it  that  day. 
Chesterfield  replied,  that  her  Majesty  need  not 
give  herselfthat  trouble,  for  Lady  Suffolk  had 
spoken  to  the.  King.  The  Ciueen  made  no  re¬ 
ply  ;  but  on  seeing  the  King,  told  him  that  she 
had  long  promised  to  mention  a  trifling  re¬ 
quest  to  his  Majesty,  but  it  was  needless,  be¬ 
cause  Lord  Chesterfield  had  just  informed  her 
that  she  had  been  anticipated  by  Lady  Suffolk. 
The  King,  who  always  preserved  great  deco¬ 
rum  with  the  Q,ueen,  and  was  very  unwilling 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  favorite  inter¬ 
fered,  was  extremely  displeased  with  both 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  mistress ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  Lady  Suf¬ 
folk  went  to  Bath  for  her  health,  to  return  no 
more  to  court:  Chesterfield  was  dismissed 
from  his  office — and  never  heard  the  reason  till 
two  years  before  his  death  ;  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  (Hor.  Wal¬ 
pole,)  that  his  disgrace  was  owing  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  offended  the  Q.ueen  by  paying  court  to 
Lady  Suffolk.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  2S3.  (Edit.  1816.) 

This  story  (embalmed,  of  course,  in 
Walpole’s  own  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
which  Coxe  had  not  then  seen)  has  since 
been  repeated  in,  we  know  not  how  many, 
books  and  essays ;  and  yet  we  must  say 
that  we  think  the  editor  of  the  “  Suffolk 
Letters”  disproved  it  in  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  manner  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
But  so  difficult  it  is  to  dislodge  a  fiction, 
however  flagrant,  which  flatters  the  ordina¬ 
ry  mediocrity  of  our  race,  by  representing 
the  acknowledged  master  in  any  department 
of  life  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  own  craft, 
when  practising  it,  as  he  supposed,  with 
the  utmost  refinement  of  adroitness.  That 
Chesterfield  should  not  have  understood  the 
interior  of  the  court  of  George  II. — that  it 
should  have  been  his  fate  to  be  dismissed 
from  that  court  in  1732,  and  to  have  re¬ 
mained  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
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missal,  till  forty  years  afterwards,  Horace 
Walpole  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  recall¬ 
ing  and  explaining  'a  gauchcrie  and  a  betise 
of  Chesterfield’s  own — committed  when  the 
Earl  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  meridian  of  courtly  skill  and 
diplomatic  celebrity — the  heaviest  of  Arch¬ 
deacons  never  chuckled  over  a  more  palpa¬ 
ble  mare’s  nest ;  but  how  he  came  to  im¬ 
bed  it  in  the  stiff  clay  of  his  own  historic 
text  without  having  taken  the  slightest  trou- 
ble  to  compare  the  charmingly  precise  and 
particular  anecdote  of  a  Horace  Walpole 
w'ith  the  dates  of  about  the  most  prominent 
events  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  public  career, 
Is  a  specimen  of  incompetency  for  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  affairs  such  as  Clarendon  himself 
could  hardly  have  prognosticated  for  a  Ca¬ 
thedral  Close.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mrs. 
Howard  were  intimately  acquainted  long 
before  the  lady  attracted  the  notice  of 
Queen  Caroline  or  of  George  11.  Their 
frendship  continued  all  through  the  time 
when  the  lady’s  favor  was  at  its  height;  and 
it  was  during  that  very  time  that  Chester¬ 
field  occupied  in  succession  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  offices  in  the  family  of  George  IL, 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  opening  of  his 
reign  Chesterfield — anno  aDtat.  32  ! — had 
the  Garter,  and  became  at  once  Lord  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  Household  and  Ambassador  to 
the  Hague.  Chesterfield  remained  at  the 
Hague  four  years,  till  1732,  by  which  time 
it  was  well  known  to  him,  and  to  all  Mrs. 
Howard’s  friends,  that  her  influence  had 
waned  to  a  shadow.  Immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  joined  the  parties  who 
had  coalesced  for  the  overthrow  of  Sir  R, 
Walpole.  He  engaged  forthwith  in  the 
literary  warfare  against  the  Minister,  in 
which  his  wit  and  sarcasm  rendered  him 
most  formidably  efficient;  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  place  in  the  household  the 
instant  that  he  ilirevv  off  the  mask,  and 
took  part  in  the  parliamentary  opposition  to 
Walpole’s  Great  Excise  Bill.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  second  day  after  that  bill  wa.s 
withdrawn  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as 
were  dismissed  at  the  same  time  from  their 
places  in  the  household,  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  Lords  Stair,  Marchmont,  and  Bur¬ 
lington:  nay,  so  unbridled  was  Sir  R.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  resentment  of  that  opposition,  that 
he  at  the  same  moment  deprived  Lord  Clin¬ 
ton  not  only  of  his  place  in  the  household, 
but  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Devonshire ; 
and  both  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  of  their  regiments  in  the  army.  This 
was  the  mysterious  dismissal  of  April,  1732, 
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which  Horace  Walpole  expounded  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  1771  !  As  to  Mr.*!.  How¬ 
ard,  she  became  Countess  of  Sufiblk  in 
1731 — from  the  hour  when  that  event  had 
set  her  at  ease  in  money  matters,  we  see 
by  her  letters  that  she  was  well  disposed  to 
retire  from  court — but  she  did  not  leave  it 
till  1735 — three  years  after  that  dismissal  of 
Chesterfield,  to  which  Archdeacon  Coxe 
represents  her  ladyship’s  retirement  as  the 
ominous  preliminary  ! 

I’o  conclude — Chesterfield’s  letters  to 
the  lady  herself  contain  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  all  along  completely  under¬ 
stood  the  predominant  intluence  of  (lueen 
Caroline.*  And  Lord  Mahon  has  now,  for 
the  first  time,  printed  a  very  curious  frag¬ 
ment  on  the  character  of  Lady  Suflolk  by 
Chesterfield  (vol.  ii.  p.  4  ID),  which,  if  more 
proof  were  wanted,  distinctly  proves  the 
same  thing. 

We  h  ave  been  much  obliged  to  the  notes 
of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Suffolk  papers.’  He 
is,  however,  mistaken  in  saying  (vol.  ii.  p. 
85)  that  Chesterfield  never  appeared  at  the 
Court  of  George  11.  after  the  dismissal  of 
April  13,  173'J.  Fourteen  years,  indeed, 
passed  before  he  repeated  the  visit  which 
immediately  followed  the  withdraw  al  of  his 
white  wand  ;  nor  is  it  difiicult  to  account 
for  this,  without  any  son  of  reference  to 
the  supposed  hostility  of  Queen  Caroline — 
who  died  in  1737.  For  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  death  of  George  1.,  Chester¬ 
field  had  been  the  favorite  among  many 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  Majesty’s  daugh¬ 
ter  by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal — Melosina 
de  Schullenburg,  created  in  her  own  right 
Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  considered, 
as  long  as  her  father  lived,  as  likely  to  turn 
out  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom.  George  I.  opposed  himself  to 
the  young  lady’s  inclinations  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Chesterfield’s  notorious  addic¬ 
tion  to  gambling.  She  took  her  own  way,  as 
ladies  usually  <lo,  so  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted.  Chesterfield’s  dismissal  from 
Court  had  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
immediately  on  his  return  from  a  four  years’ 
residence  in  Holland — and  within  a  few 
months  more  Lady  M’alsingham  became 
Lady  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield’s  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square  w'as  next  door  to  the 
Ducliess  of  KendaPs,  and  from  this  time 
he  was  domesticated  with  the  mother 
as  well  as  the  daughter.  The  ancient  mis¬ 
tress  suggested  and  stimulated  legal  mea- 

*  See  e.g. ‘Suffolk  Letters,’ Tol.  ii.p.  84. 
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sures  respecting  a  will  of  George  I.,  which 
George  11.  was  said  to  have  suppressed  and 
destroyed,  and  by  which,  as  the  Duchess 
alleged,  the  late  King  had  made  a  splendid 
provision  for  Lady  M'alsingham  ; — and  at 
last,  rather  than  submit  to  a  judicial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  affair,  George  11.  comprom¬ 
ised  the  suit  by  a  payment  of  <,t'20,()00  to 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chesterfield. — 
These  things  were  not  likely  to  smooth  the 
way  for  the  ex-Lord  Steward  back  to  St. 
James’s — they  would  be  of  themselves  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  his  continued  exclu¬ 
sion.  lJut  this  was  not  all  :  for  during 
both  the  later  years  of  W'alpole,  and  under 
Walpole’s  immediate  successors  too.  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  wit  was  turned  to  no  point  more 
assiduously  than  that  of  ridiculing  and  dis¬ 
paraging  the  precious  Electorate  and  all  its 
concerns.  German  connexions  and  subsi¬ 
dies — German  powers  and  principalities — 
W’ere  his  perpetual  butt;  nay,  the  military, 
and  martinet  and  arnjy-tailor  propensities 
of  George  H.  were  exposed  by  this  ‘  wit 
among  lords’  and  ‘  lord  among  wits,’  as 
mercilessly  as  the  innocent  larming  of 
George  1 11. ever  was  by  Peter  Pindar.  As  his 
miscellaneous  pieces,  especially  political, 
are  now  in  few  hands,  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  vein  in  this  way, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  vigor,  and  we  submit 
part  of  one  paper  in  Fog’s  Journal  (the 
Continuation  of  Mist’s)  January  17th, 
173ti 

‘My  friend  having  resided  sometime 
at  a  very  considerable  court  in  Germany,  had 
there  contracted  an  intimacy  w’ith  a  German 
prince,  w’hose  dominions  and  revenues  w’ere  as 
small  as  his  birth  w’as  great  and  illustrious ; 
there  are  some  few'  such  in  the  august  Ger¬ 
manic  body'.  This  prince  made  him  promise, 
that  whenever  he  should  return  to  England, 
he  would  make  him  a  visit  in  his  principality. 
Accordingly,  about  two  years  ago,  he  waited 
upon  his  serene  highness ;  who,  being  ap¬ 
prized  a  little  beforehand  of  his  arrival,  re¬ 
solved  to  receive  him  with  all  possible  marks 
of  honor  and  distinction.  My  Iriend  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  himself  conducted  to 
the  palace  through  a  lane  of  soldiers  resting 
their  firelocks,  and  the  drums  beating  a  march. 
His  highness,  w  ho  observed  his  surprise,  after 
the  first  compliments,  spoke  very  gravely  to 
him  thus : — 

“‘I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  are  well 
informed  of  the  narrowness  both  of  my  terri¬ 
tories  and  my  fortune,  should  be  astonished  at 
the  number  of  my  standing  forces  ;  but  1  must 
acquaint  you,  that  the  present  critical  situation 
of  my  affairs  would  not  allow  me  to  remain 
defenceless,  while  all  my  neighbors  were 
arming  around  me.  There  is  not  a  prince 
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Dear  me  that  lias  not  made  an  augmentation 
ii'  his  I'orces.  some  of  lour,  some  of  eiyht,  and 
some  even  of  iwelve  men;  so  tliat  you  must 
be  sensihle  that  it  vvouhi  have  been  consistent 
neither  with  niy  lionor  nor  salety.  not  to  have  in¬ 
creased  mine.  1  have  therelore  augmented 
my  army  up  to  forty  elfective  men,  from  but 
cmlit-and-tv\enty  that  they  were  before  ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  overburden  my  ^ul•jeets  with  tax¬ 
es,  nor  o})press  them  by  the  quar  tering  and  in¬ 
solence  of  my  tiuof  s.  as  well  as  to  remove  tlie 
least  susjiicion  ol'  my  designing  any  thing 
against  their  liberties,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  my  men  are  of  wax,  and  exercise  by 
clock-work.  You  easily  per<‘eive,”  added  he, 
“that,  if  I  were  in  any  real  danger,  my  forty 
men  of  wax  are  just  as  good  a  security  to  me 
as  if  they  were  of  the  best  flesh  and  blood  in 
Christendom:  as  for  dignity  and  show,  they 
answer  those  purjioses  full  as  well ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  cost  me  so  little,  that  our  dinner 
will  be  much  the  better  lor  it,” 

*  My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  him  his 
sincere  approbation  cf  his  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  and  assures  me  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  seen  finer  bodies  of  men,  belter 
sized,  nor  more  wailikc  countenancf  s. 

‘The  ingenious  lontrivance  of  this  wise 
and  warlike  potentate  stn.ck  me  immediately, 
as  a  hint  that  might  be  ereatlj  improved  to 
the  public  advantage.  1  have  turned  it  every 
way  in  my  thoughts  with  tin*  utmost  csire.  tmd 
shall  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  willing 
however  to  receive:  any  further  liirhts  and  as¬ 
sistance  I'rom  those  who  are  more  skilled  in 
military^  matters  than  1  am, 

‘  I  therefore  hunibiy  propose,  that,  from  and 
afUT  the  25lh  day  of  March  next,  1736,  the 
prest  nt  numerou.s  and  extensive  at  my  be  total¬ 
ly  disbanded,  the  commissioti  oHicer.s  excej  ted  ; 
ami  that  proper  ptTsons  he  authorized  to  con¬ 
tract  with  Mrs.  Saltnon,  for  raising  the  same 
number  of  men  in  the  liest  w;ix.  That  the 
said  persons  be  likewise  authorized  to  treat 
with  that  ingenious  mechanic  M}n  I  leer  Von 
Pinchbeck,  for  the  (lock-v\ork  necessary  for 
the  said  number  of  land  forces. 

‘  Infinite  jiains  have  been  taken  of  hito.  but 
alas  in  vain,  to  bring  up  our  presmif  :.rmy  to 
the  nicety  and  perfection  of  a  waxen  one ;  it 
has  proved  impossible  to  get  such  numliers  of 
men,  all  of  llie  .<aine  height,  the  same  make, 
with  their  own  hair,  timing  exactly  lo^eih*  r 
the  several  motions  of  ibeir  exen  ise,  and 
above  all,  with  a  certain  military  fiircemss 
that  is  not  natural  to  llrili.-h  countenances: 
even  some  very  considerahle  oflicers  have 
b^en  cashiered  lor  wanting  some  of  the  fko- 
rERTIES  OF  WAX. 

‘By  my  scheme  all  these  inconvenienco.^-' 
will  be  entirely  removed  ;  the.  men  w  ill  be  all 
of  the  same  size,  ami.  il’  tliouLdit  neces.«;aty,  ol 
the  same  features  and  comjilexion  :  the  requi¬ 
site  degree  of  fierceness  may  be  given  lliern 
by  the  proper  application  of  wld.^keis,  scars, 
ami  snch  like  indication.^  of  conraLu*,  accord- 

Dg  to  the  taste  of  their  respective  oliiceiv;  and 
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their  exercise  will,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  Myn 
Ileer  Von  Ibnchbeck,  Ik*  in  ilie  Ingliesl  Cier- 
mun  taste,  and  may  po.<silily  arrive  at  the  tyne 
that  gn  at  doiduahnn  in  our  disci¬ 
pline.  The  vvi  oil  tliUi-  ori  end,  n.u.<i  eirlaitily' 
liiriiish  a  im  re  delight  ul  rj  eetaelc  llian  ni'y 
liitlierto  exhibited,  lo  such  as  are  curious  of 
reviews  and  inilitar) :«  xei eilatii  ns.  But  give  me 
leave  to  say  too.  that  an  anny  thus  constituted 
will  be  very  iar  liom  bi  iug'  wiibout  its  terror, 
and  will  doubtless  siiike  all  the  fear  that  is 
consistent  wilh  llie  liberties  of  ;i  Iree  j  eojile. 

‘Our  British  iiionarcl.s  in  the  Tower  arc 
never  beheld  hnl  witli  the  proloundcsl  respect 
and  reverence;  and  dial  hohl  and  manly  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Henry  \’lll.  never  fails  lo  raise 
the  strongest  images  ol' one  kind  or  another 
in  its  beholdi  rs. 

‘My  readers  will  observe,  that  1  only  pro¬ 
pose  a  reduction  of  tlic  private  men,  for,  upon 
many  accounts,  1  would  by  tio  means  touch 
the  commissions  of  the  ollicers.  Asthiyarc 
all  in  parliament.  1  might  be  suspected  ol  jio- 
liiical  views,  wliich  1  protest  1  have  not.  1 
would  therelore  desire  that  the  present  set  of 
oflicers  may  kecji  the  keys  to  wind  up  their 
SI  veral  regiments,  troops,  or  eonipanies:  and 
that  a  master  key  to  the  whole  army  be  lodged 
in  the  bands  ol'  the  general-in-ebief  fur  the 
time  being,  or,  in  del'ault  of  such,  in  the  bands 
ol'  the  prime  niinisirr.  1  wouhl  further  juo- 
vidc,  that,  in  the  disbunding  the  present  army, 
an  exact  aceoutd  should  be  taken  of  every  sol¬ 
dier’s  right  of  voting  in  eleeiions ;  and  that 
the  like  imniber  of  vote.--,  and  fur  the  same 
places,  shall  be  reserved  to  every  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  ol  tl  is  i.ew  aimy;  these 
voles  to  he  given  eolli'clively  hy  the  ofileers  of 
the  said  regirnont,  Irooj),  or  company,  in  aa 
free  and  uiiinliuenced  a  manner  as  halli  at  tiny 
lime  bten  practised  wiihiii  these  last  tweniv 
years. 

‘Moreover,  I  would  pro\ide.  that  Muitv  and 
Day*  shall,  as  at  ]  resent,  have  the  entire 
eloihitig  of  lhi.<  n(  w  army;  so  k  lupulous  am  I 
of  distressing  the,  ndministiation.’ 

I'veii  the  tnniing  hitlie  at  Kensington 
does  not  escape,  'i'liis  is  from  No,  Ii‘2  of 
a  paper  called  ‘Common  Jt^enso,’  in  HliT : 

‘The  palavers  who  get  their  ]  arts  by  heart, 
and  are  to  siinubite  but  for  three  hours,  ba\e  a 
regard,  in  choosing  tb.ese  jarts.  to  the  natural 
bent  of  ilieir  genius.  1  rukeiliinan  never  act¬ 
ed  C'ato ;  nor  Booth,  f^ernb ;  and  1  would 
mu'  h  rather  l^^  an  excellent  si  ncinaker  than  a 
f  idieulouH  ami  inept  iniitisier  of  state.  1  great¬ 
ly  admire  our  iminsirinus  neighbors,  the  Cer- 
maiis.  for  many  ihiiigs:  bill  fur  no'l  ing  more 
than  tiieir  sternly  aiil.erence  to  the  voice  of  na- 

*  A  firm  of  \voollt;n-<hapfr.'»  in  the  Stnind  •  flic 
first  cf  llicni  was  grandlallu  r  to  ^ir  Ih  ratc 
.Mann,  the  i  orii  sporulent  of  Horace  \\  alpi  Ic — 
\vlio,hv  tin*  wir.  in  the  ‘  iVli moirs  ('fCJenrcc  111.’ 
jiisl  |inlilii4luMt  (vol.  iv.  p,  11)),  expressly  euilti 
.Mann  Ida  cousin. 
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tore;  they  indefatigahly  pursue  the  way  she  ] 
has  chalked  out  to  ilieni,  and  never  deviate 
into  irregularities  of  character.  TIiu.-j  many 
of  the  first  rank,  if  happily  turned  to  mechan¬ 
ics,  have  emjtloyed  their  whole  lives  in  the  in 
catenation  of  Ileas,  or  the  curious  sculpture  of 
cherry-stones;  hut  none,  that  1  have  heard  ol, 
ever  deviated  into  an  attempt  at  wit.  Nay, 
due  care  is  taken  even  in  the  education  of  their 
princes,  that  tliey  may  be  fit  for  someihinu.  lor 
they  are  always  in.^^tructed  in  some  other  trade 
besides  that  of  government ;  so  that,  if  their 
genius  does  not  letid  them  to  be  able  princes, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  are  e.xcellent  turners.’ 

Ill  a  graver  sheet  of  the  same  paper  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1739),  after  much  laudation  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  we  are  told — 

‘There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
advantages  arising  to  a  country  from  a  wise 
and  a  frugal  administration,  and  the  great  im 
provemenls  of  that  electorate,  under  the  suc¬ 
cessive  governments  of  his  late  and  his  pre.-- 
ent  majesty.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  at  the  time  of  his  late  ntajesty’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  did  not  a- 
niount  to  more  than  300,000/.  a  year;  ami  y»-t 
soon  afierward.s  the  considerable  purchase.^  jif 
Bremen  and  Verden  were  made  for  abi*ve 
500,000/.  sterling.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  electorate  was  raised 
much  above  what  it  w’as  before  thought  able 
to  maintain,  and  has  continued  ever  sim  e  tipon 
that  high  establishment.  Since  his  presetit 
majesty’s  accession  to  the  electorate,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  expenses  for  the  current  s»*,r- 
vice  of  the  year  equal,  at  least,  the  revenue  ol' 
Hanover,  yet,  hy  a  j)ruflent  and  frugal  man¬ 
agement,  a  million  sterling  at  least  has  l»een 
laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  acquisitions.’ 

Small  wonder  that  Chesterfield  gained 
nothing  by  the  downfall  of  Walpole,  though 
no  one  had  labored  for  tliat  downfall  with 
more  persevering  energy  both  of  voice  and 
pen.  Small  wonder  that  even  in  the  second 
of  the  succeeding  cabinets  be  found  no 
place;  it  was  more  than  snfncient  that  bis 
friends  should  be  able  to  nominate  him  for 
another  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  for  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  with  his  embassy.  He  per- 
f>rmcd  bis  Dutch  bn.siness  (as  rn  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion)  with  admirable  skill — and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  seat  of  lii.s  viceroyalty  on  the 
rumor  of  itivasion  in  the  autumn  of  1745 
— but  still  without >cver  being  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  the 
consummate  prudence,  firmness,  and  even 
now  astonishing  success  of  his  brief  Irish  ad¬ 
ministration — bis  success  in  keeping  Ire¬ 
land  perfectly  tranquil  all  through  the  Ja¬ 
cobite  insurrection — nay,  in  producing  and 


maintaining,  at  such  a  juncture,  a  mere 
general  appearatice  of  good  will  towards 
the  Knglisli  (jovernmetit  than  has  ever  since, 
we  believe,  been  e.xhibiied  there  during 
even  so  short  a  space  as  eight  months  to¬ 
gether — it  was  this  great  service — especial- 
j  ly  as  contrasted  with  the  <  fl’ence  of  Ins  anti- 
Carteret  friends  in  threatening  a  stn'kr  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Rebellion — it  was  this 
that  finally  subdued  the  very  excusable  an¬ 
tipathy  and  jealousy  of  (ieorge  II.*  'Fhe 
Marl’s  gracious  reception  on  bis  return  to 
London,  and  the  fainiliaritv  ot  the  subse- 
qiient  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
king,  being  narrated  fully  by  Dr.  Maty,  be¬ 
sides  being  embellished  with  some  lively 
caricatures  by  Horace  Walpole,  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  truth  of  the 
case  should  have  escaped  the  sharp-sighted 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence. 

Chesterfield  now  exchanged  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  England — a  change  alike  nnforlu- 
nate  for  iiimself,  for  his  sovereign,  ami,  wC 
are  most  .seriously  jtersuaded,  for  the  per- 
inaiieiit  interests  of  the  Emj)irc.  He  came 
to  take  pan  in  an  administration  with  the 
heads  of  which  he  never  cordially  agreed 
on  the  main  question  of  their  foreign  policy  ; 
ami  a  variety  of  collisions,  the  details  of 
which  are  no  longer  of  general  interest,  pro¬ 
duced  his  resignation  of  tl;o  seals  in  1748 
— which  proved  to  he  his  final  retirement 
Irom  tifficial  life — he  being  at  that  time  only 
in  the  firiy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
lull  possession  of  talents  and  experience 
such  as  no  contemporary  surpassed.  Had 
he  continued  in  Ireland  for  hut  a  few  years 
more — heartily  animated  as  he  was  with  an 
interest  in  the  country,  a  warm  love  of  the 
people,  a  thorough  conviction  that  a  course 
of  steady  impartial  government,  a  fixed  dis- 
j  countenancing  of  jobs  of  oveiy  si>rt  and 
kind,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of  national 
industry  in  ail  departments — the  whole  ad- 
iniuislratioii  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
fostering  whatever  was  at  once  Irish  and 
good,  and  of  discouraging  whatever  need¬ 
lessly  irritated  tlie  prejudices  of  a  naturally 
generous  and  affectionate  race  of  men — had 

*  It  would  seem  tlial  the  ‘  ^Icmolres  of  George 
II.’  had  oprru'd  the  eyes  Coxe  ;  for  in  hia 

later  f  uldication  on  the  relh  im  ministry  (v<d  i. 
[I.  34C),  when  he  narrate.s  these  trans.'u^ioti?,  ho 
doe.s  not  recur  to  llonwe  storv  id»nnt 

Lady  Suffolk,  hut  jn.stly  describes  (ieorge  I. 

aving,  until  1740. ‘  fostered  a  strong  re.seniniont 
'gainst  Cliesterfield  for  liis  form -r  virulent  inveC' 
,ivea  against  Uanoterian  predilections' 
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Tiord  rhcstcrficld  been  allowed  to  remain 
ill  Dublin  lor  ten  years  in  place  of  eight 
months,  we  think  it  almost  impossible  that 
he  should  not  have  accomplished  more  for 
the  civilization  of  the  people,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  resources,  and  the 
obliteration  of  its  long-descended  feuds  and 
Iiitternesses,  than  could  have  been  looked 
for  from  twenty  years  of  any  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant  since  the  llevoluiion.  It  was  a  griev¬ 
ous  blunder  that  removed  from  Ireland, 
which  needed  a  first-rate  man,  a  lirst-rate 
man  for  wlsoin  the  first  jilace  was  not  ojien 
in  Lugland,  and  w  ho  could  nowhere  be  sat¬ 
isfied  long  to  fill  any  jilace  but  the  first. 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  a  ipiotation 
from  Lord  Mahon  : — 

‘  Chestcrfif'hl’s  second  embaspy  to  Holland, 
ill  1715,  coiilirmcd  and  rencwcii  the  jtraiscs; 
he  had  ticquired  hy  tlie  first.  »So  high  did  his 
reputation  stand  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Wat- 
kin  AVvnn,  though  ncitlier  his  pnrti.^aii  nor  per¬ 
sonal  Iriend,  once  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
•reversed  in  his  lavor  CMarriulon’s  character 
of  Hampden,  sayin'j  that  ••  Lord  Chc.sterlield 
lind  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
anil  a  hand  to  execute,  any  worthy  action.” — 
At  homo,  liis  career,  though  never,  ns  I  think, 
inspired  hy  a  high  and  perwading  patriotism, 
deserves  the  praise  ol' humane,  and  liberal,  and 
far-sighted  policy.  Thus  after  the  rebellion, 
while  all  his  colleagues  thought  only  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  repression — tlie  dungeon  or  the  scaf¬ 
fold — disarming  acts  and  abolition  acts — we 
find  that  C'heslerficld  “w'as  for  .‘schools  and 
villages  to  civilize  the  Highlands.”  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  part  of 
his  career  was  liis  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 1 
land.  It  was  he  wdio  first,  since  the  llevolu- 
lion,  made  that  office  a  post  of  active  exertion. 
Only  a  I'ew’  years  before,  the  Duke  of  Shrew’s- 
bury  had  given  as  a  reason  for  accepting  it, 
that  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business 
enough  to  binder  him  from  falling  asleep,  and 
not  enough  to  keep  him  awake  !  Chesterfield, 
on  the  contrary,  left  nothing  undone,  nor  for 
others  to  do.  Being  once  asked  how'  he  was 
able  to  go  through  so  many  affairs,  heansw’er- 
ctl,  “Because  1  never  put  off  till  to  morrow  what 
I  can  do  to-day.”  Chesterfield  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  at  Dublin — long  as  it  ha<! 
reigned  in  London — the  principle  of  impartial 
justice.  It  is  no  doubt  much  easier  to  rule  in 
Ireland  on  one  exclusive  principle  or  on  anoth¬ 
er.  It  is  very  easy,  as  w'as  formerly  the  case, 
to  choose  the  great  Protestant  families  for 
“  Managers,”  to  see  only  through  their  eyes, 
and  to  hear  only  through  their  ears :  it  is  very 
easy,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  to  be¬ 
come  the  tool  and  champion  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  agitators ;  but  to  hold  the  balance  even  be- 
tiveen  both  ;  to  protect  the  Establishment,  yet 
never  wound  religious  liberty;  to  repress 
the  lawlessness,  yet  not  chili  the  affections,  of 
that  turbulent  but  w’arm-hearted  people ;  to  be 
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the  arbiter,  not  the  slave,  of  parties  :  this  is  the 
true  object  worthy  that  a  statesman  should 
strive  for,  and  fit  only  f  or  the  ablest  to  attain  !  “  I 
came  determined,”  writes  Chesterfield  many 
year  afterwards,  “  to  proscribe  no  set  of  persons 
whatever,  and  determined  to  be  governed  by 
none.  Had  the  Papists  made  any  attempt  to  put 
themselves  above  tlie  law*,  I  should  Jiave  ta¬ 
ken  good  care  to  have  rpielled  them  again.  It 
was  said  that  my  lenity  to  tlie  Papists  had 
wrouglit  no  alteialion  either  in  their  religious 
or  their  jiolitical  senlimenl.s.  1  did  not  expect 
that  it  w  oiild ;  but  surely  that  was  no  reason 
for  cruelty  towards  them.”  Yet  Chesterfield, 
did  not  har.^^hly  eensure,  even  w’hcre  he  .strong¬ 
ly  (lisa])provc(l  ;  but  often  conveyed  a  keen  re¬ 
proof  beneath  a  good-humored  jest.  Tims, 
being  informed  hy  some  exasperate  dzealots, 
that  liis  coachman  was  a  Uoman  Catholic,  and 
went  every  8uiulay  to  mass — “Does  he,  in¬ 
deed?”  replied  the  Lonl  Lieutenant,  “I  will 
take  good  care  that  he  shall  never  drive  ir.c 
there!”  "NVlien  he  first  arrived  at  Dublin,  a 
dangerous  rebellion  was  bursting  Ibrlli  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  threatened  to  extend  itself 
to  a  country  where  so  many  held  tlie  faith  of 
the  young  Pretender.  With  a  weak  and  wa¬ 
vering,  ora  fierce  and  headlong  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant — with  a  Grafton  or  a  Strafford — there 
might  soon  have  been  another  Papist  army  at 
the  Boyne.  But  so  able  were  the  measures  of 
Chesterfield  ;  so  clearly  did  he  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  that  his  moderation  was  not 
weakness,  nor  his  clemency  cowardice;  but 
that,  to  cpiotc  liis  own  expression,  “his  liand 
sliould  be  as  licavy  as  Croinweirs  upon  tliem. 
if  they  once  forced  him  to  raise  it;” — .so  w’ell 
did  he  know  how’  to  scare  the  timid,  while  con¬ 
ciliating  the  generous,  that  this  alarming  pe¬ 
riod  passed  over  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
such  as  Ireland  has  not  often  displayed  even 
in  orderly  and  settled  times.  This  just  and. 
wise — wise  because  just — administration  has 
not  failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of  lame ; 
his  authority  has,  I  find,  been  appealed  to  even 
hy  those  who,  as  I  conceive,  depart  most  wide¬ 
ly  from  bis  maxims ;  and  his  name,  1  am  as¬ 
sured.  lives  in  the  honored  remembrance  of 
the  Irish  people,  as,  perhaps,  next  to  Ormond, 
tlie  best  and  worthiest  in  their  long  vice-regal 
line.” — vol.  i.  pp.  ix.-xi. 

This  eloquent  passage  is  now  reproduced 
exactly  as  it  first  appeared  iu  We 

cannot  read  it  over  without  again  express¬ 
ing  our  hope  that  Lord  Mahon  may  yet  ex- 
j  pand  and  illustrate  its  statements.  There 
are  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  language,  and  conduct  too,  as  to 
the  Irish  Romanists,  on  which  Burke  has 
left  us  a  fierce  commentary  in  the  letter  to 
Sir  11.  Langrishe,  but  as  to  which  wc  think 
it  probable  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle 
might  yet  furnish  a  vindication.  To  these 
points  Lord  Mahon  makes  no  allusion;  and, 
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as  matters  stand,  they  are  sufficiently  puz¬ 
zling.  We  think  even  here  he  might  have 
said  more  on  the  good  effects  in  Ireland  of 
what  was  precisely  the  source  of  his  chief 
difficulties  and  disasters  in  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  at  home.  The  wit  of  the  Viceroy  had 
a  thousand  charms  for  the  Irish,  and  no  ter¬ 
rors.  He  was  not  afraid  of  joking  with 
any  body  :  he  could  give  and  take  with  equal 
readiness;  and  even  what  to  us  now-a-days 
seem  very  indecorous  jokes,  to  have  come 
from  a  man  of  his  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ids  station,  were  enjoyed  and  reciprocated 
at  Dublin  with  most  unceremonious  glee. 
Lord  Mahon  does  not  forget  the  remarka¬ 
ble  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  his  Lieu¬ 
tenancy,  as  also  while  Secretary  of  State  af¬ 
terwards,  the  Earl  had  resolution  to  abstain 
wholly  from  the  gaming-table,  thougli  it  is 
well  known  that  he  reappeared  at  White’s 
the  very  evening  lie  resigned  the  seals.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  he  exerted  himself  in 
every  way,  by  precept  and  by  example,  and  i 
with  considerable  success,  to  put  down  the 
Jiabits  of  deep  drinking  in  Irish  society  ;  { 
and  no  Lieutenant  could  have  had  a  chance  j 
of  success  in  that  direction  unless  one  dis- i 
posed  and  qualified  to  enter  freely  into  all  • 
the  unbrutal  parts  of  convivial  enjoyment 
—one  capable  of  reconciling  even  (ieorge 
Faulkner  by  copiousness  of  merriment  to 
scant  of  claret.  We  fear  ho  set  a  bad  enough  ■ 
example  as  to  some  other  matters,  but  even  ! 
this  promoted  bis  popularity  with  high  and  j 
low.  We  fear  also  that  Lonl  Chesterlield’s  i 
patronage  of  tiic  Roman  Catholics  (such  as  j 
that  was — a  much  nearer  approach  to  pa- 1 
tronage,  at  all  events,  tlian  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  since  had  its  root,  partly  at 

least,  in  his  general  indifference  to  religion  ; 
but  on  that  subject  we  shall  say  something 
by-and-bye.  Meantime  he  condensed  much  ! 
wisdom  into  his  parting  sentence  to  the 
Ilisliop  of  Waterford — “  lie.  more  afraid  of] 
I*ovcrtij  than  of  Ihr  Popr.”  j 

Chesterfield  resigned  the  seals  in  17481 
— and  whoever  was  tlie  penman  of  the  once  i 
celebrated  tract  entitled  ‘  An  Apology  for  a  ’ 
late  Resignation,’  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  j 
states  truly  the  grounds  of  his  retirement —  ! 
namely,  his  aversion  to  the  war  and  his  re- 1 
sentment  of  his  cousin  Newcastle’s  inter- ! 
ference  with  the  4)roper  patronage  of  his  1 
ofiice.  That  he  at  the  time  meant  his  re¬ 
tirement  to  be  final.  Lord  Mahon  seems  to 
believe  fully — but  here  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  editor.  M'e  consider  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
very  willing  to  take  office  again — upon  the 


great  changes  produced  by  the  death  of 
Pelham  especially — but  for  the  sad,  to  him 
of  all  men  the  most  grievous,  infirmity  of 
deafness,  which — within  but  a  few  years 
after  1748 — though  it  might  not  materially 
interfere  with  his  efficiency  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  orator,*  must  have  unfitted  him  for 
watching  and  participating  in  the  tide  of 
debate,  as  would  have  been  expected  from 
an  ofiicial  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  ‘  Apology,’ 
Coxe  on  the  authority  of  Ilishop  Douglas, 
ascribes  it  to  Mallet  (LifoofEoril  W  alpole, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ‘2(J(>).  Lord  Mahon  (\ol.  iii.  p. 
*.251)  does  not  allude  to  this  claim,  but 
seems  to  attach  more  weight  to  a  letter  of 
Horace  Walpole  to  8ir  H.  Mann  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1718),  where  the  pamphlet  is  given  to 
Lord  Marchmont,  who,  Horace  adds,  had 
nearly  lost  his  own  place  in  consequence. 
To  this  piece  of  evidence  we  can  oppose 
the  opinion  of  Horace  W’alpole  himself  at  a 
later  date  ;  for  in  his  ‘  olemoires  of  George 
11.’  he  expressly  calls  it  ‘  (,’licsterfield’s 
book’ — and,  moreover,  we  have  now  before 
us  the  copy  of  the  ‘  Apology’  sold  at  tho 
Strawberry  Hill  auction,  and  on  its  title- 
page  in  Horace's  autograph  are  these  words 
— ‘  Lord  Chesterfield’^.’  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  LordMaiion  placed  more  re¬ 
liance  on  Chesterfield’s  own  disclaimer  at 
the  time  to  ^Ir.  Dayrolles,  viz.,  ‘  rjioii  my 
word  and  honor,  so  far  am  1  from  iiaving 
any  hand  directly  or  indirectly  in  it,  that  1 
do  not  so  much  as  guess  the  author,  tliongli 
1  have  done  all  I  could  to  fish  him  out’ 
(April  8,  1748).  I'lit,  in  the  first  place, 
the  very  formality  and  solemnity  of  this  de- 
cbiimer,  addressed  to  his  intimate  friend 
the  Resident  at  the  would  to  us 

have  seemed  very  su-picious  :  for  it  is  clear, 
from  not  a  few  ]>assages  {noir  frst  pub¬ 
lished)  in  his  correspondence  with  this  very 
gentleman,  that  (‘hestorfield  had  no  faith  in 
tlie  Post-office.  He  says  to  Dayrolles  short¬ 
ly  before  his  resignation  (.lanuary,  17  -IS), 

‘  W  rite  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  usual — 
but  remember  I  sliall  be  no  longer  ma.ster 
of  the  post — therefore  let  no  letter  that 
comes  by  it  contain  anything  but  what  will 
hear  an  opening  previous  to  mine’  (vol.  iii. 
p.  ‘238)  ;  and  in  April,  after  he  had  re- 
si^rned,  he  savs,  ‘  Don’t  send  me  the  name 

*  Kvon  Ifornre  AV.ilpoli*  rubiiits  to  M.-inn,  in 
DfcemlitT,  17-14,  that  the  finest  ppeech  lie  ever 
heard  was  one  of  (’hestcritehl’s.  Horace  had 
heard,  when  he  w  rote  this,  his  ow  ti  father,  amt 
I’liltiiev,  ;ind  ('arteret,  and  Wymlhain,  and  Muns- 
lield,  and  Chailiarn. 
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in  a  letter  by  the  post,  for  I  know  that  most : 
letters  to  and  from  me  are  opened  ’  {ihid.  p. ! 

We  put  Chesterfield’s  denial  toj 
Dayrollcs,  in  a  word,  on  the  same  foot  will) ; 
Swift’s  denial  of  his  concern  in  Gulliver  to  j 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  and  account  for  it  in' 
the  same  way.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  ^ 
read  the  pamphlet  and  believe  that  Lord  j 
Chesterfield  read  it  without  a  suspicion  who] 
wrote  it.  It  could  have  come  from  no  man  I 
but  one  intimately  conversant  with  the  i 
interior  state  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the  se-  ■ 
cret  occurrences  of  Chesterfield’s  own  vexed  i 
career  as  secretary.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
pamphlet  was  dictated  by  Chesterfield,  and  i 
think  it  most  likely  that  Nlallet,  not  March-j 
inont,  held  the  pen.  Some  few  inelegan-l 
cies  in  the  language  are  probably  marks  of 
Mallet’s  hand — but  these,  and  even  certain  | 
inllated  compliments  to  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
wit,  may  have  been  studiously  introduced 
by  the  master  himself — parts  of  his  blind. 

On  his  resignation  Geortre  II.  otl’ered  him 
a  Dukedom  ;  but  Chesterfield,  whom  so 
many  tliink  of  as  a  perfect  peacock  of  van-' 
ity  declined  tliat  distinction.  He  did  not 
approve  of  Lord  .Itihns  and  Lord  Cliarleses. 

During  his  brief  tenure  of  the  seals  as 
Secretary  occurred  that  address  and  dedi-i 
cation  to  him  of  the  plan  or  prospectus  of 
the  Knglisli  Dictionary  with  which  Bos- 
welTs  narrative  still  connects  in  the  popu- ; 
lar  mind  impressions  bitterly  adverse  and ; 
(we  think)  quite  unjust  to  Lord  Chester- 
held.  \Vc  fancy  few  take  the  trouble  toi 
reflect  on  the  actual  positions  of  tlie  Karl 
and  Johnson  in  November,  1747.  Samuel  i 
Jerhnson  was  onnn  (flat.  3S,  not  our  and  , 
Ijoswell’s  Dr.  Johnson.  Boswell  himself, 
never  saw  him  liil  sixteen  years  later.  Vis¬ 
iting  London  in  17()I)  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  chance  througii — Derrick  the  Port,  but 
that  failed.  In  1701  he  had  another! 
glimpse  through — Sheridan  the  elocution-' 
ist,  but  that  failed.  In  May,  17(53,  his' 
hopes  were  crowned — by  an  introduction 
in  the  back  shop  of  Tom  Davies!  But, 
what  had  exciteil  even  Boswell’s  nervous' 
curiosity  even  in  17(50  ? — Between  1747  i 
and  then  Johnson  had  shot  up  to  a  giant.  ( 
in  1747  he  had  published  nothing  that  we  j 
now  value  him  for  except  his  ‘  London  and  j 
his  Life  of  Savage.’  By  1700  he  was  the' 
Doctor,  the  author  of  the  Rambler  and  the 
Adventurer,  of  Rassclas,  and  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  <S:c.,  &:.c. ;  and  even  then  we  see 
what  were  the  sort  of  channels  through 
which  a  gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
talents,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his 


works,  twice  failed,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
in  getting  access  to  his  society.  In  1747 
Chesterfield  was  fifty-three,  and  Secretary 
of  State.  Johnson’s  good  friend  Dodsley, 
the  bookseller,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  address  the  j)lan  to  the  brilliant  and 
literary  minister — but  Dodsley  had  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  my  lord,  and  Johnson 
waited  on  him  in  person  with  his  prospec¬ 
tus,  whereupon  he  had  patched  sundry 
elaborate  eulogies  of  the  patron  in  fore — 
phrases  most  magniloquent,  which  he  must 
have  concocted  with  some  twinges  of  con¬ 
science,  as  Chesterfield,  though  a  scholar 
and  a  wit,  was  at  least  as  well  knowm  as  a 
gambler,  a  voluptuary,  an  infidel — and  a 
whig.  We  need  not  repeat  the  immortal¬ 
ized  grievances  of  his  alleged  reception — 
he  had  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  the  plan, 
but  what  his  friend  Tyers  calls  the  ‘  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs  of  approbation,’  were  limited 
to  one  donation  often  guineas — and  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson,  besides  being  actually  kept 
waiting  one  day  for  some  time  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  antechandier,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  Colley  Cibber  come  out  as  he  was 
invited  to  w'alk  in.  Kept  waiting! — Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson  had  not  had  much  experience 
of  Whitehall.  Only  ten  guineas  ! — He  had 
received  no  more  for  his  ‘  London’ — he  got 
but  fifteen  in  174S  for  his  ‘  Vanity  of  Hu¬ 
man  Wishes.’  ‘  Sir,’  said  he  to  Boswell  in 
reference  to  another  yet  later  payment — 

‘  Ten  pounds  were  to  me  at  that  time  a 
great  sum.’ 

Boswell  could  not  deny  that  when,  after 
an  interval  of  eight  years,  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  at  last  published.  Chesterfield 
recommended  it  promptly  and  eflicaciously 
by  two  papers  in  ‘The  World’ — but  he 
calls  this  ‘  a  courtly  device’  to  cover  the 
‘  neglect’  of  the  intervening  years,  and  as¬ 
cribes  Johnson’s  famous  letter  to  indigna¬ 
tion  mainly  at  this  ‘courtly  device.’  /;«- 
primis,  the  plan  or  prospectus  was  admira¬ 
bly  written,  but  still  it  w  as  only  a  plan.  Its 
writer  was  known  to  Chesterfield  merely  a.s 
a  clever  Grub-street  author — the  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  Savages — the  hack  of  Cave  and 
Dodsley.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  the 
plan  would  ever  be  executed  ?  Are  either 
Laris  as  Earls,  or  Earls  as  Secretaries  of 
State,  expected  lunv — were  they  really  ex¬ 
pected  then — to  provide  ‘  substantially’  for 
the  support  of  any  stranger  who  announces 
a  great  literary  work  w  hile  he  shall  be  com- 
|)osing  the  work — a  work  which  possibly 
he  may  have  no  serious  intention  to  coni- 
I  pose — a  work  whicli  very  possibly  he  may 
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never  be  able  to  complete  (for  tlie  cleverest  | 
o  not  always  calculate  exactly  the  (fuid  | 
(1  r  ant  hntneri) — a  work,  filially,  which  if  j 
composed  and  completed  well,  is  sure  to  | 
turnout  hiirhly  profitable  to  somebody — | 
but  not  assuredly  to  the  Karl  or  the  Secre-  | 
tary  t  Secundo,  notwithstandinir  Johnson’s 
sonorous  putVs  of  the  Karl’s  taste  and  (tc- 
iiius,  his  plan  was  without  question  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Karl  because  he  was  the 
Secretary.  Now  he  ceased  to  be  the 
Secretary  very  soon  after  the  jilan  was  sub- 
rniited  to  him — in  about  four  months  after 
that  awful  waiting  in  the  sallc  des  p  is  per- 
diis  ;  and  might  he  not  be  excuse<l  if  he 
put  the  same  construction  on  the  pulls  that 
we  <lo,  and  considered  that  if  the  announced 
lexicon  was  really  entitled  to  ‘  substantial  ’ 
encouragement  throughout  the  various  sta¬ 
ges  of  its  embryo  progress,  the  author  (or 
rather  the  publi^liing  undertakers)  ought 
to  look  not  to  Philip  Karl  of  Chesterfield, 
but  to  whoever  succeeded  him  as  His  Ma- 1 
jesty’s  Secretary  of  State  ?  But  terlio — 
Chesterfield  retired  from  ollice  in  April, 
17,1s — probably  before  Johnson  liad  penned 
dc  fact II  one  page  of  the  Dictionary  first 
announced  in  Ntivember  1747 — and  during 
the  years  tii at  passed  between  tlie  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  and  the  publication  of  the 
book,  was  the  Kirl — as  a  private  nobleman 
— so  situated  as  to  have  made  it  likely  that 
he  would  seek  after  the  private  acijuaint- 
ance  of  a  literary  man  fifteen  years  his 
junior,  and  known  to  none  of  liis  friends — 
or,  if  Boswell  falls  back  on  the  mere  further¬ 
ing  of  tlie  apjiroved  IVi'spectns,  were 
Johnson’s  (»wn  public  proceedings  during 
the  interval  such  as  would  naturally  inspire 
confidence  in  his  industrious  pro.«;cculion 
of  the  gigantic  labor  of  the  programmed 
Dictionary  ?  As  to  Johnson,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  during  those  eight 
years  he  was  before  the  world  as  author  of 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  important  writ¬ 
ings,  none  of  them  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Dictionary;  some  of  them  (‘Ilas- 
selas’  and  the  ‘  Imitation  of  Juvenal  ’  es¬ 
pecially)  such  as  a  man  like  Chesterfield 
might  naturally  enough  think  little  likely 
to  proceed  from  a  diligent  lexicographer’s 
desk  ;  each  of  them  and  all  in  their  se¬ 
quence  and  patent  results  such  as  must  be 
supposed  to  operate  largely  for  the  pecu¬ 
niary  benefit  of  the  author,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  his  booksellers  as  to  whatever 
else  he  might  have  in  hand.  But  what 
was  the  bodily  condition  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  during  these  eight  years  when  Johnson 


was  keeping  himself  before  the  world  as 
a  novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  and  poet, 
though  all  the  while  guiding,  directing,  and 
animating  the  corps  of  humble  scribes  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  the  unseen  toils  of  the 
Dictionary  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
every  body  must  have  read  at  least  Vol¬ 
taire’s  tale,  ‘  Les  Oreilles  du  Comte  de 
Chesterfield.’  Mr.  Croker  says  ; — 

‘  hy  w’as  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  sliould  cultivate  Johnson’s  private 
acquaintance  ? — That  he  did  not  d  •  so  was  a 
loss  to  his  lordship;  and  the  amour  pmpre  ot 
Johnson  might  be  (as,  indeed,  it  probably^  was) 
offended  at  that  neglect,  but  surely  it  was  no 
ground  for  the  kind  of  charge  which  is  made 
against  his  lordship. 

‘  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from  174v9 
to  1755:  the  following  extracts  of  his  private 
li'tters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  prov’C 
that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may 
lie  excused  for  not  cultivating  Johnson’s  so¬ 
ciety  : — 

‘  iJt^th  January%  1710. — “My' old  disorder  in 
my  head  hindered  me  from  acknowledging 
your  former  letiers.” 

ClOih  June,  175J. — “  1  am  here  in  my  hermi¬ 
tage,  very  ileaf,  and  consequently  alone  ;  but 
I  am  less  defected  than  most  people  in  my  situ¬ 
ation  icovld  5e.” 

‘  11th  Nov.  1752. — “The  waters  have  done 
my  head  some  good,  but  not  enough  to  7'ejlt 
me  for  social  life^ 

‘  lOth  Feb.  1753. — “I  grow  deafer,  and  con- 
j  sequcntly  more  ’'isolt\from  society  every  <lay.” 
j  ‘  10th  Oct.  1753. — I  heUr, MI  no  more  to  social 
life,  which,  when  I  quitted  busy  public  life,  I 
llaticrcd  myself  would  be  the  comtbrt  of  my 
[  declining  age,” 

j  ‘  l»3lh  Nov.  1753. — “I  give  up  all  hopes  of 
cure.  I  know  my'  place,  and  form  my  plan  ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  /  strike  society  out  of  »7.” 

‘7th  Fob.  1751. — “At  my  «gc,  and  with  my 
shattered  constitution  freedom  from  pain  is  the 
best  I  can  expect.” 

‘  1st  March,  1751. — “I  am  too  much  isolCj 
too  much  secluded  either  from  the  busy  or  the 
i  beau  mondcy  to  give  you  any  account  of  either.” 
j  ‘  25lh  Sept.  1754. — “  In  truth,  all  the  infirmi- 
!  ties  of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine 
I  crowd  upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will 
easily  suppose  that  I  have  no  pleasant  hours.” 

‘  iblh  July,  1755. — “My  deafness  isexlreme- 
I  ly  increased,  and  daily  increasing,  and  cuts 
me  wholly'  off  from  the  society  of  others,  and 
my'  other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of 
myself.” 

‘  Jolinson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined 
his  acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory 
to  his  personal  pretensions.’ — Croker s  Bos- 
I  icell,  vol.  1,  p.  215. 

Boswell’s  editor  has  been  cipially  success¬ 
ful  in  edearing  up  tlie  liistoryof  the  famous 
'  Letter  itself.  Cliesterlicld  showed  it  at  the 
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time  to  some  of  his  friends — nay,  kept  it  i  had  no  objection  to  a  lord.  Boswell  onrt 


openly  on  his  table,  and  took  a  pleasure,  as 
it  seemed  to  them  (though  Boswell  consid¬ 
ers  this  another  ‘courtly  device’),  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  skilfulness  of  some  of  its  vitu¬ 
perative  turns  and  phrases.  Johnson,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
seems  to  have  repented  of  his  violence  very 
soon  after  it  was  committed.  He  never 
made  a  show  of  the  letter.  Importunate 
curiosity  and  adulation,  and  the  Doctor’s 
own  authorly  vanity,  induced  him  near 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  give  Bozzy  a 
copy — but  he  gave  it  under  the  strictest  in¬ 
junctions  of  secrecy,  and  when  subsequently 
urged  by  the  rhinoceros-skinned  recipient 
to  withhold  no  longer  such  a  masterpiece 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  he  sternly  re¬ 
fused,  saying  “  I  have  done  the  dog  too  much 
mischief  already.” 

Nothing  but  the  inveterate  mania  of' 
toadyism  and  lionizing  could  have  made  a! 
gentleman  born  like  Boswell  adopt  the  no¬ 
tion  that  men  of  literary  or  scientific  emi¬ 
nence  have  a  right,  merely  as  such,  to  be 
cultivated  as  private  acipiaintance  by  either 
^Secretaries  of  Stateor  Earls  of  Chesterfield  ; ! 
that  they  or  their  friends  for  them  should  ever 
condescend  to  comjilain  of  what  Boswell 
in  this  story  over  and  over  calls  “  neglect,” 
is  to  our  view  most  melancholy  and  most 
degrading.  We  must  add,  whatever  were 
Chesterfield’s  faults,  he  had  none  of  those ! 
which  Boswell  on  this  occasion  ascribes  to 
him — and  which  Boswell  would  have  been 
the  last  to  say  a  word  about,  had  there  still 
been  any  chance  of  an  invitation  to  Ches¬ 
terfield  house  or  Blackheath — the  faults 
which  do  often  keep  men  of  high  rank  aloof 
from  the  society  of  persons  inferior  to  them 
only  in  worldly  station,  and  consequently  in 
the  tninora  moralia  of  manner  and  address. 
AVe  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times,  that  liis  dwelling  so  perti¬ 
naciously  on  external  trifles  in  the  letters  to 
his  son  was  the  consequence  merely  of  the 
son’s  peculiar  position  and  defects.  In  his 
own  person  the  Earl  was  a  most  polished, 
but  yet  by  no  means  a  fastidious  man.  He 
could  keep  company  with  a  set  of  Irish 
squireens  just  as  pleasantly  as  with  the  Uite 
of  St.  James  or  Versailles.  For  he  was  a 
student  of  man — human  manners  were  his 
special  life-long  study — and  no  man  ever 
did  study  manners  witli  true  delight  and  dili¬ 
gence  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  emas¬ 
culated  by  over-nicety.  Johnson’s  mere 
manners  were  certaiidy  in  general  bad 
-enough:  but  still  Johnson,  a  lover  of  wit, 


dined  with  him  at  a  duke’s  table,  and  can¬ 
didly  allows  that  he  never  saw  him  so  cour¬ 
teous  or  more  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  think  it  probable  that  if  any 
such  common  friend  asTopham  Bcauclerk, 
or  Wyndham,  had  brought  the>n  together 
in  after  days,  we  should  have  the  record  of 
another  scene  as  edifying  as  the  one  when 
John  Wilkes  scjueezed  the  lemon  on  the 
Doctor’s  roast  veal,  and  gave  him  a  bit 
more  of  the  kidney.  In  that  case  even 
Chesterfield’s  infirmity  could  hardly  have 
been  an  obstacle,  for  surely,  if  ever  voice  was 
deafness-proof,  it  was  .Samuel  Johnson’s. 

Wc  have  already  alluded  to  Walpole’s 
“  iMemoires  of  the  Last  Years  of  George 
H.”  as  decisive  of  his  ultimate  opinion  as 
to  the  substantial  authorship  of  the  “  Apol- 
ogy”  of  17  18.  As  the  passage  had  es¬ 
caped  Lord  Mahon’s  recollection,  and  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  very  chvj-d’cr.in'rr  of  Horace 
Waljif.'le’s  cold  deliberate  malice,  we  may 
as  well  pause  to  extract  it  from  the  huge 
quarto  in  which  it  as  yet  lies  entomb¬ 
ed.  It  is  Horace’s  resume,  on  having  to 
state  that  the  alteration  of  the  slifh  in  I7o2 
I  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield — the  Government  shrinking  from 
such  a  proposal  as  likely  to  disturb  the  pre- 
I  judices  of  the  old  women. 

•Feb.,  1751. — Lord  Chesterfield  brought 
a  bill  into  llie  House  of  Lords  for  reforming  our 
style  according  to  the  Gregorian  account, 
wliicli  had  not  yet  been  admiiied  in  England, 
as  if  it  were  matter  of  heresy  to  receive  a  cal¬ 
endar  amended  by  a  pope.  He  had  made  no 
noise  since  he  gave  up  the  s*  al.s  in  17IS,  when 
he  publishe.l  his  Apolouy  for  that  resignation. 
It  wa.s  supj)o.sed  to  be  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Marchmont,  under  his  direction,  and  was  very 
well  written ;  but  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
great  surprise,  neither  his  book  nor  his 
retirement  produced  the  least  consequence. 
From  that  time  he  had  lived  at  AVhitc’.s,  naming 
and  pronouncing  witticisms  among  the  boys  ot* 
quality.  He  had  early  in  his  life  atmounc»al  his 
claims  to  wit,  and  the  women  believed  in  it. — 
He  had  besides  given  himself  out  for  a  man  of 
great  intrigue,  with  as  slender  pretensions  ;  yet 
the  women  believed  in  that  too — one  should 
have  thought  they’  had  been  more  conqictent 
judges  of  merit  in  that  particular!  It  was  not 
liis  fault  if  he  had  not  wit ;  nothing  exceeded 
his  elforts  in  that  point ;  and  though  they  were 
far  from  producing  the  wit,  they  at  least  amply 
yielded  the  applause  he  aiie.ed  at.  He  was  so 
accustomed  to  see  peoj>le  laugh  at  the  most 
trifling  things  he  said,  that  he  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  at  finding  noboily  smile  before  they 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  His  speech¬ 
es  were  fine,  but  as  much  labored  as  his  extern- 
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pore  sayings.  His  writings  -were — ever}’ 
body’s:  that  is,  whatever  came  out  good  was 
given  to  him  and  he  was  too  humble  ever  to 

refuse  the  gift . In  short,  my  Lord 

Chesterfield’s  being  the  instrument  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  era  into  our  computation  of  time 
will  probably  preserve  his  name  in  almanacs 
and  chronologies,  when  the  w’it  that  he  had 
but  labored  too  much,  and  the  gallantry  that  he 
could  scarce  ever  execute,  Avill  be  no  more  re¬ 
membered.’ — Memou'es,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 1-lG. 

To  balance  this  Strawberry-hill  view  of 
Chesterfield  we  consider  it  as  only  fair  to 
subjoin  the  same  “  noble  author’s”  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  JoliFison,  from  the  newly  publish¬ 
ed  and  closing  volumes  of  his  “  ^Iemoirs  of 
the  First  Ten  Years  of  George  III.” — 

‘  With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong 
parts,  Johnson  was  an  odious  and  mean  char¬ 
acter — by  principle  a  Jacobite,  arrogant,  scll- 
sufiicient.  and  overbearing  by  nature,  ungrate¬ 
ful  through  pride,  and  of  feminine  hig^olrtj. 
His  manners  were  sordid,  supercilious  and  bru¬ 
tal,  his  style  ridiculously  bombastic  and  vicious: 
and  in  one  word,  with  all  the  pedantry  he  had 
all  the  gigantic  littleness  of  a  country  school¬ 
master.* — vol.  iv.  p.  UUT. 

When  Chesterfield  was  dead,  and  the 
letters  to  his  son  published,  Johnson,  as  ev¬ 
ery  body  knows,  said  they  taught  the  morals 
of  a  strumpet  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing 
master — but  he  subsequently  a<lmitte  1  that 
‘‘  a  very  pretty  book”  might  be  picked  out 
of  them.  In  our  younger  days  we  remem¬ 
ber  a  little  book  compiled  in  conse(iuence 
probably  of  the  Doctor’s  hint — and  if,  as 
we  believe,  it  has  fallen  out  of  print,  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  shotild  be  so.  The  remarks  on 
punctuality,  order,  despatch,  the  proper 
use  of  time — on  the  cheapness  and  vast  va¬ 
lue  of  civility  to  servants  and  other  inferiors 
— and  so  forth — all  these  are  instinct  with 
most  consummate  good  sense  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  and  business,  and  certairdy 
nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the 
style  in  which  they  are  set  before  young 
readers.  Lord  Mahon  says  : — 

‘It  is  by  these  letters  that  Chesterfield’s 
character  as  an  author  must  stand  or  fall. — 
Viewed  as  compositions,  they  appear  almost 
unrivalled  as  models  for  a  serious  epistolary 
style ;  clear,  elegant,  and  terse,  never  strainiuL^ 
at  etfect  and  yet  never  hurried  into  careless- 
ne.ss.  While  conslalTlIy  urging  the  same  top- 
ic.s,  so  great  is  their  variety  of  argument  and 
illustraiion,  that,  in  one  sense,  they  appear  al¬ 
ways  ditferent.  in  another  sense,  always  the 
same.  They  have,  however,  incurred  strong 
reprehension  on  two  separate  grounds:  first, 
because  some  of  their  maxims  are  repugnant 


to  good  morals;  and,  secondly,  as  insisting 
too  much  on  manners  and  graces,  instead  of 
more  solid  acquirements.  On  the  first  charge 
I  have  no  defence  to  oiler;  but  the  second  is 
certainly  erroneous,  and  arises  only  from  the 
idea  and  expectation  of  finding  a  general 
system  of  education  in  letters  that  were  intend¬ 
ed  solely  for  the  improvement  of  one  man. 
Young  Stanhope  was  sufiiciently  inclined  to 
study,  and  imbued  with  knowledge;  the  ditli- 
culty  lay  in  his  awkward  address  and  inditl'er- 
ence  to  pleasing.  It  is  against  these  faults, 
therefore,  and  these  faults  only,  that  C’hcster- 
field  points  his  battery  of  eloquence.  Had  he 
foil  ml  his  son.  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  but 
superficial  tritler,  his  letters  would  no  doubt 
have  urged  with  equal  zeal  how  vain  are  all 
accomplishments  when  not  supported  by  ster¬ 
ling  inlormation.  In  one  word,  he  intended  to 
write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  not  I'or  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  even  after  this  great 
deduction  from  general  utility,  it  was  still  the 
opinion  of  a  most  eminent  man,  no  friend  of 
Chesterfield,  and  no  proficient  in  the  graces — 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Take  out  the  im¬ 
morality,  and  the  book  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman.”  ’ — Preface^ 
pp.  xviii.-xix. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  son — and  that  circumstance  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind;  it  is  needful  to 
explain  many  tilings  that  are  said,  and  the 
only  apology  for  many  omissions  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  say  that  if  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  aggravate  the  culjiability 
of  a  father’s  calmly  and  rtrenuously  incul¬ 
cating  on  Ids  son  the  duties  of  seduction 
and  intrigue,  it  is  the  fact  of  that  son’s  un¬ 
fortunate  position  in  the  world  being  the 
result  of  that  father’s  own  transgression. 
And  when  one  rellects  on  the  mature  age 
and  latterly  enfeebled  health  of  the  careful 
unwearied  preacher  of  such  a  code,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  truly  most  disgusting ;  which  feeling 
is  not  dirninislicd  by  our  reading  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  preface  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  “  ever  anxious 
to  fix  in  his  son  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  strictest  morality” — that  it  was  “Ids 
first  and  most  indispensable  object  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation  in  good  principles  and  sound 
religion  — after  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  quote  Chesterfield’s  own  occasion¬ 
al  injunctions,  such  as  “  your  moral  char¬ 
acter  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like  Cm- 
sar’s  wife,  unsuspected — the  least  blemish 
or  speck  on  it  is  fatal — or  to  notice  the 
dead  silence,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  religion, 
unless  we  must  except  a  passage  where  the 
Old  Testament  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
oooks  needful  for  giving  “  some  notion  of 
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history,” — nr  tiie  miiny  enlliusiastic  eulo¬ 
gies  of  Voltaire,  amidst  which  not  one  syl¬ 
lable  is  ever  whispered  as  to  the  infiflel  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  the  writings  of  “  the  first  of 
poets” — though  some  caution  against  infi¬ 
del  talk  in  society  is  once  introduced — on 
the  sole  ground  of  its  not  being  universally 
acceptable. 

We  give  Lord  Chesterfield  full  credit  for 
his  parental  zeal  and  anxiety  :  in  this  re¬ 
spect  he  was  very  amiable  ;  but  we  are 
afraid  he  went  to  his  grave — he  certainly 
drew  up  his  last  will — without  ever  having 
reflected  seriously  on  the  nature  of  his  deal- 1 
ings  with  his  son’s  mother,  or  on — to  speak  ■ 
of  nothing  more  serious  still — the  personal,  i 
domestic  and  social  mischiefs  inevitably ' 
conseipient  on  the  sort  of  conduct  whicli 
his  precept  as  well  as  his  example  held  up 
for  the  imitation  of  his  own  base-born  boy. 
By  his  w  ill  he  leaves  Jicc  hundred  pounds  to 
iMadame  de  Houchet  ‘  as  some  recompense 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  her.’  The  story 
we  believe  to  have  been  this : — About  a 
year  before  Chesterfield’s  marriage,  when 
he  was  ambassador  to  Holland,  he  was  the 
great  lion,  and  moreover  the  Cupidon  di- 
fhalnti  of  the  Hague.  Some  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  excited  in  a  particular  manner  the 
liorror  of  an  accomplished  Frencluvoman  i 
of  gentle  birth,  who  was  living  there  as  i 
dame  de  compagnic  to  two  or  three  Dutch  | 
girls — orphans,  heiresses,  and  beauties. 
Her  elocpient  denunciations  of  his  auda¬ 
cious  practices,  and  her  obvious  alarm  lest 
any  of  her  fair  charges  should  hapjien  to  ! 
attract  his  attention,  were  communicated 
somehow  to  the  dazzling  ambassador;  and  he  j 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  seduce  herself  first,  j 
and  then  the  prettiest  of  her  pupils.  With  j 
the  duenna  at  least  he  succeeded.  She  j 
seems  to  have  resided  ever  afierw'ards  in  or  I 
near  London,  in  the  obscurest  retirement  ] 
and  solitude — cut  otV  for  ever  from  country,  j 
family,  friends.  Five  hundred  pounds ! 
Recompense  ! — Five  hundred  pounds  from 
one  of  the  wealthiest  lords  in  England,  who 
had  no  children — Philip  himself  had  died 
some  years  before — and  whose  vast  property 
was  entirely  at  his  owm  disposal !  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  add  that  she  refused  the  ‘  recom¬ 
pense.’  In  tlie  magnificent  mansion  which 
the  Earl  erected  in  Audley  Street,  you  may 
still  see  his  favorite  apartments  furnished 
and  decorated  as  he  left  them — among  the 
rest  wdiat  he  boasted  of  as  ‘  the  finest  room 
in  London’ — and  perhaps  even  now  it  re¬ 
mains  unsurpassed — his  spacious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  library,  looking  on  the  finest  private 


garden  in  London.  The  walls  are  covered 
half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores 
of  literature  ;  above  the  cases  are  in  close 
series  the  portraits  of  eminent  atithors, 
French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  he 
had  conversed  ; — over  these,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  massive  cornice,  extend  ail 
round  in  foot-long  capitals  the  Horatiaii 
lines  : — 

xuxe.  VETERIIM.  LIRRIS.  NU.VC.  SOMNO.  ET. 

INERTIBUS.  nORIS.  DuCERK.  SOLICIT.E, 

JUCUND.V.  OBLIVI.V.  VIT.E. 

On  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets .  stand 
busts  of  old  orators,  interspersed  with  vo¬ 
luptuous  vases  and  bronzes,  anliipie  or 
Italian  and  airy  Statuettes  of  Opera  nymphs. 
We  shall  never  recall  that  princely  room 
without  fancying  Chesterfield  receiving  in 
:  it  a  visit  of  his  only  child’s  mother — while 
;  probably  some  new  victim  or  accomplice  was 
I  sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious  litile  bou- 
'  (loir  within — which  still  remains  also  in  its 
.  original  blue  damask  and  fretted  gold-work, 
as  described  to  Madame  de  Monconseil. 

:  Did  this  scene  of  ‘  sweet  forgetfulness’  rise 
i  before  Mrs.  Morton’s  vision  when  she 
framed  that  sadly  beautiful  episode  which 
we  quoted  in  our  la>t  Number,  of  the  faded 
broken-hearted  mistress  reproaching  in  his 
library,  amidst  the  btists  of  ‘  bards  and  ora¬ 
tors  and  sages,’  the 

‘  Protestant  and  protesting  gentleman.’ 

who  had  robbed  her  innocence  and  blasted 
her  life  ? 

Hear  the  paternal  voice  when  Chester¬ 
field  House  was  in  the  hands  of  the  deco¬ 
rators,  and  Philip  Stanhope  was  at  Paris — 
a  novice  of  nineteen  ! 

‘  Wliat  says  Madame  Dupin  to  you  ?  I  am 
told  site  is  very  handsome  still ;  I  know  she 
was  so  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good 
parts,  reading,  manners,  and  delicacy  ;  such  an 
I  arrangement  would  he  both  creditable  and  ad- 
I  vantageous  to  yon.  She  will  expect  to  meet 
j  with  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy  that 
I  .<«he  brings ;  and,  as  she  is  past  the  glare  and 
eclat  of  youth,  may  be  the  more  willing  to  lis- 
!  ten  to  your  story,  if  you  tell  it  well.  For  an 
I  attachment,  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite 
j  Hint ;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should  pre- 
!  fer  la  petite.  Blot  to  her ;  so  that  they  are  con¬ 
sistent,  et  I'line  n'empeche  pas  Vautre.  Adieu  I 
remember  la  douceur  et  les  grdees.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
U9. 

! 

And  again  (May,  17V>1)  : — 

i  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  your  .Si  fosoisl 
Uu'est  ce  qui  vous  emp^che  d’oser  ?  On  ose 
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toujours  quand  il  y  a  esperance  de  f?ucces ;  et 
on  lie  pcrd  ricn  a  oser,  quand  ineme  il  n’y  en 
a  pas.  Un  hnnntln  hoinine  sijail  oser,  ct  (juand 
jl  Taut  oser  il  ouvre  la  trancliee  par  des  ira- 
vaux,  des  soiris,  el  dcs  attentions ;  s’il  n’en  est 
pas  deloge  d’abord  il  uvance  toujours  i  I’at- 
taque  de  la  place  ineme.  A  pres  de  certaines 
approclies  le  succes  est  infallible,  et  il  n’y  a 
que  les  ni^^auils  qui  en  iloutcnt,  on  qui  ne  le 
tenlent  point.  Scroil-ce  le  caractere  respecta¬ 
ble  de  Madame  de  la  Valiere  qui  vous  ein- 
chc  d’oser,  ou  seroit-ce  la  vertu  farouche  de 
adame  Dupin  qui  vous  retient  ?  La  saoesse 
invincible  de  la  belle  Madame  Case  vous  de- 
courage-t-elle  plus  que  sa  beaute  ne  nous  in¬ 
vite  ?  Mais  fi  done! — Soye/.  convaincu  que  la 
femme  la  plus  sage  se  trouve  llatiee,  bien  loin 
d’etre  otl’ensee,  par  une  declaration  d’arnour. 
faite  avee  politesse  et  agrement.  Use  pent 
bien  qu’elle  ne  s’y  pretera  point,  c’est.'i  dire  si 
die  a  un  gout  ou  une  passion  pourquelquc  au¬ 
tre  ;  mais  en  tout  cas  die  ne  vous  en  seaura 
pas  mauvais  gre  ;  de  lacon  qu’il  n’est  pas  ques¬ 
tion  d'o.ser  des  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  tie  danger.’ — v\)l. 
ii.  p.  150. 

Such  is  the  perpetual  strain.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  are  Chatham’s  letters  to  his  nephew, 
written  at  precisely  the  same  period  I 

‘  At  the  root  of  all  Lon!  Chesterfield’s 
errors,’  says  Lord  Mahon,  ‘  lay  a  looseness 
of  rcdigioiis  principle.*  In  our  opinion  he 
had  no  religion.  Very  few  of  his  friends 
and  associates  had  much — and  he  seems  to 
have  taken  pleasant  pains  in  recording  the 
various  shades  of  their  infidelity,  lioling- 
hroke,  he  tell  us,  ‘  profes'^ed  himself  a  Deist, 
believing  in  a  general  providence,  but 
doubting,  though  by  no  means  rejecting 
(as  is  commonly  supposed),  the  immortali- 
tv  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state’  (vol.  ii.  p. 
^  a  duplicate  nearly  of  Voltaire.  Pope 
*  was  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  future  state  : 
this  he  has  often  owned  to  me ;  but  when 
he  died,  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  Esculapius, 
and  sulfered  the  priests  who  got  about  him 
to  perform  all  their  absurd  ceremonies  on 
his  body.’  {Ibid.  p.  445.)  It  is  to  Ches¬ 
terfield  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
proof  that  Swift  ended  as  the  Tale  of  a 
'Pub  shows  him  to  have  begun.  The  Dean 
died  in  the  first  month  of  the  Earl’s  viceroy¬ 
alty.  lie  probably  picked  ‘  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment’  out  of  some  confidential  companion  at 
Dublin;  and  in  1751  he  communicated  the 
piece  to  Voltaire,  through  whose  correspon¬ 
dence  it  first  transpired.  It  ends  with  that 
consummately  finished  confession  of  the 
church  dignitary’s  faith  : — 

‘While  each  pale  sinner  hiin^  liis  Iicad, 

Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said  : 

Ofb-nding  race  of  human  kind. 

Jly  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind  ; 


Yon  who  through  Frailty  slcpp  d  aside. 

And  you  who  never  ftdl — from  Pride  ; 

You  who  in  dilVerent  sects  were  shainni’d. 

And  come  to  see  eacli  olher  damn’d — 

(So  some  ftlk  told  von,  hut  they  knew 
No  more  «)f  Jove’s  designs  than  yon — ) 

'Phe  world’s  mad  business  now  is  o’er. 

And  1  resent  lliese  pranks  mr  more. 

—  I  to  sueli  blocklieads  set  my  wit ! 

I  damn  sucli  fools  ! — (jo,  go,  you’re  bit.’ 

It  is  to  Chesterfield  that  we  owe  the  story 
of  Pope  and  Atterhury’s  last  interview  in 
the  Tower,  according  lo  which,  unless 
Pope  told  Chesterfield  a  most  egregious  and 
circumstantial  lie,  or  Chesterfield  invented 
his  own  conversation  with  I*ope  at  'Fwick- 
enham,  Bishop  Atterbury,  though  a  Chris¬ 
tian  when  he  left  England  never  to  return, 
bad  been  a  steady  adherent  of  the  sect  of 
Bolinghroke,  all  the  while  that  he  filled  a 
prominent  place  in  the  service  and  guidance 
of  llic  Church  of  Engl  iml.  Lord  Mahon 
expresses  utter  dishidief  in  the  whole  story. 

‘  What  judicious  critic,’  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 

I  If)),  ‘would  weigh  in  the  balance,  for. a 
moment,  the  veracity  of  Pope  against  the 
piety  of  Alterlmry  ?’  \Ye  hope  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  decision  is  right. 

That  there  was,  however,  one  sincere 
Christian  in  the  Twickenham  set,  we  have 
the  evidence  even  of  Chesterfield,  Ilis 
Character  of  Arbiithnot  (now  first  [irinled) 
is  a  pleasing  relief  in  every  way — and  here 
he  says  : — 

•'He  lived  and  died  a  devout  and  sincere 
Christian.  Pope  and  I  were  with  him  the 
evening  before  ho  died,  when  he  sulfered  rack- 
ing  pains  from  an  iullamrnatioii  in  his  bowels, 
hut  his  head  was  cle  ir  to  the  last.  He  look 
leave  of  us  with  teiulerness,  without  weakness, 
and  told  us  that  he  died,  not  only  with  the 
comfort,  but  even  the  devout  assurance  of  a 
Christian.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  4  IS. 

5Vhether  Chesterfield  liad  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  making  his  filial  pupil  either  a  liber¬ 
tine  or  an  infidel  we  have  no  sulTicietit  evi¬ 
dence.  Notwithsiaiiding  Mr.  James  Bos¬ 
well’s  attestation  to  the  respectability  of 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope’s  character  (Croker’s 
edition,  i.  *J54),  these  points  remain  in  ob- 
scuro.  We  suppose  there  is  no  question 
that  the  noble  tutor  failed  in  his  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  social  elegance — and  that,  as  Ches¬ 
terfield  had  for  his  father  a  saturnine  Jaco¬ 
bite,  so  he  had  a  pedantic  sloven  for  his  son. 
But  we  hope  these  lines,  which  we  take 
from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  friend’s  copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  I.eiters  (1774) — the 
handwriting  unknown  to  that  friend,  though 
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he  is  well  skilled  in  such  matters — have  no  j  ly  during  the  flower  of  her  life  and  his  own. 


merit  but  their  point : — 

‘Vile  Stanhope — Demons  blush  to  tell — 

111  twice  two  liunilrcd  places 

II  as  shown  his  son  the  road  to  hell,  | 

Lscorted  by  the  (j races  ; 

Diit  little  did  th’  ungenerous  lad 
Concern  himself  about  them  ; 

I'or  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad, 

lie  sneaked  to  hell  without  themf’  | 

Mr.  Stanhope  certainly  made,  in  one  im¬ 
portant  matter,  a. very  ungraterul  return  for 
the  unbounded  attention  which  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  liestowed  on  his  success  in  this 
Avorld.  lie  married  without  his  father’s 
knowledge.  The  Earl  never  heard  that ' 
such  a  step  had  been  contemplated  even,j 
until  a  widow  and  two  cliildren  presented, 
themselves  at  his  door  with  evidence  ofj 
tlieir  position.  He  was  by  this  time  very] 
frail.  The  want  of  confidence  cut  the  aged 
apostle  of  dissimulation  to  the  quick — it  was 
upon  that  son  that  he  had  concentrated  his 
cares,  and,  latterly  at  least,  his  aflcctions. 
But  he  did  not  visit  th.c  olTonce  on  the  widow 
and  the  orphans.  He  dealt  with  tliem  all  in 
the  most  generous  manner.  His  letters  to 
the  lady  arc  models  of  graciousness,  and  he 
provided  for  her  boys’  education  and  future 
establishment  with  liberality.  Again  he 
liad  an  ungrateful  return.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  his  coffin,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope 
set  about  selling  the  manuscript  of  his  Let¬ 
ters  to  her  husband — which  certainly  were  i 
written,  if  ever  letters  were,  for  the  exclu-j 
sivc  use  of  one  person,  and  that  person  and 
his  representatives  bound  by  every  tie  to 
guard  the  secret — flum  calr.hnut  cinerrs  at 
all  events.  But  she  got  lotM)/.  by  the  job. 
We  doubt  if  any  Earl  has  died  since  1773 
for  two  little  volumes  of  whose  private  let¬ 
ters  any  one  bookseller  would  have  given 
a  third  of  the  sum.  They  went  through 
five  editions  in  the  first  twelve  months. 

Ilis  less  exemplary  usage  of  his  own  wife 
met  with  another  sort  of  return.  Her  birth 
was,  according  to  the  now  obsolete  notions 
of  that  time,  an  illustrious  distinction,  to 
which  were  added  a  peerage  in  her  own 
right,  a  handsome  fortune,  the  prospect  of 
a  great  one,  and,  unless  her  painters  rival¬ 
led  her  lovers,  no  common  share  of  beauty. 
In  truth,  that  this  tall,  dark-haired,  grace¬ 
ful  woman  sprung  from  the  amours  of  a 
Hanoverian  king  and  a  Dutch-built  concu¬ 
bine  seems  to  us,  after  all,  very  doubtful. 
These  pretensions  and  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  were  all  hers  when  she  selected  Ches¬ 
terfield  from  a  host  of  suitors ;  and  certain- 


he  was  a  most  profligate  husband.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  correspondence  bears  evidence 
that  the  childless  countess  treated  his  son 
with  almost  maternal  regard,  and  that  in 
his  infirm  old  age  she  watched  over  him 
with  unwearied  devotion.  For  his  memory 
after  he  was  gone,  she  on  all  occasions 
showed  an  anxious  concern.  Dr.  Maty’s 
weak  book  is  the  monument  of  her  tender¬ 
ness.  We  are,  we  suppose,  to  divide  our 
admiration  between  the  generosity  of  the 
sex  which  Chesterfield  flattered,  outraged, 
and  despised — the  clinging  instincts  of  vir¬ 
gin  love  and  conjugal  pride — and  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  his  habitual  small  courtesies. 

The  likeness  prefixed  to  these  volumes 
is  from  a  very  fine  picture  by  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  at  Chevening.  It  was  painted  in  his 
seventieth  year — but  we  should  have  guess¬ 
ed  him  far  above  eighty  :  for  the  excesses 
of  youth  and  manhood  (especially  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  Boerhaave’s  celebrated  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  him  when  consulted  at  the  Hague) 
had  produced  a  general  languor  and  relaxa- 
j  lion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  seamed  the 
beautiful  countenance  all  over  with  wrin¬ 
kles  wiiicli  no  Lawrence  would  ever  have 
1  ventured  to  imitate.  We  are  surprised  that 
'  Lord  IMahon  did  not  take  rather  the  excpii- 
site  portrait  in  crayons  by  Rosalba,  done 
when  Chesterfield  House  was  building,  and 
still  impannelled  in  its  original  position. 
This  gives  us  the  no  longer  young,  but 
perfectly  preserved  Chesterfield — the  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Viceroy,  the  Secretary.  His 
figure,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  very 
good — every  limb  turned  by  Nature’s  dain¬ 
tiest  hand,  yet  full  of  vigor,  till  it  paid  the 
penalties  of  vice.  The  head  is  inimitable 
— we  never  saw  any  engraving  of  him, 
either  from  bust,  or  medal,  or  picture,  that 
gives  an  approach  to  its  ])cculiar  exj)res- 
sion.  The  features  are  all  classical — the 
eyes  full  of  softness,  yet  of  fire — the  brow 
and  eyebrows  grave  and  manly — the  mouth 
small,  but  impressed  with  such  a  mixture 
of  firmness,  sense,  wit,  gaiety,  and  volup¬ 
tuous  delicacy  as  few  artists  could  have 
imagined — and  no  one  of  that  day  but  Ro¬ 
salba  could  have  transcribed.* 

^  Wc  have  a  serious  romplaint  to  nnko  of  this 
“  Collective  Kdition  of  ('liesterfield’s  betters,” — 
it  has  no  Index.  It  was  the  same  with  the  “  Col¬ 
lective  Edition  of  W  alpole's  Letters,”  lately  is¬ 
sued  from  the  same  estahlishment,  and,  like  this, 
in  other  respects  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  ought  to  know  that,  though  such  omissions 
may  not  be  regarded  by  the  keepers  of  circulating 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MOxNDES. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and 

IV.  184.J.  Paris.  (London,  Jells.) 

The  ‘  Revue  Nouvelle’  declares  itself  to 
be  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  English  Quar¬ 
terlies  ;  or  rather  to  carry  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  distinguish  the  Review  from  the  | 
Newspaper.  It  is  not  always  fair  to  judge  i 
of  hooks  according  to  their  titles,  nor  of, 
periodicals  according  to  their  prospectuses;  j 
we  may,  therefore,  abstain  from  inquiring 
how  far  the  numbers  of  ‘  La  Revue  Nou-| 
veile,’  already  published,  bear  out  the  pro-: 
mises  which  were  olfered  in  its  prospectus, 

A  slight  survey  of  the  state  of  literary  jour¬ 
nals  in  France  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  | 
the  claims  of  the  new  comer,  by  enabling 
us  to  answer  the  question  always  meeting 
a  new  periodical  :  Is  it  wanted  ? 

The  ‘  Revue  Fran(;aise’  and  the  ‘  Revue 
Encyclopedicpie,’  having  been  for  some; 
years  discontinued,  the  ‘  Revue  dcs  Deux 
IMondes’  and  the  ‘  Revue  des  Paris’  were 
the  sole  literary  journals  ;  and  as  the  ‘  Re¬ 
vue  de  Paris’  was  much  more  like  our 
magazines,  and  altogether  of  a  slighter  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  ‘  Deux  Mondes,’  the  latter 
may  for  a  long  time  be  said  to  have  mo¬ 
nopolized  the  field  of  serious  periodical 
literature.  Those  were  the  glorious  days 
of  the  ‘  Revue.’  Not  only  the  first  men  in 
philosophy,  history,  criticism,  and  political 
economy,  were  seen  writing  in  it — the  most 
popular  novelists,  and  the  most  admired 
poets,  were  also  amongst  its  contributors. 
By  the  side  of  Cousin,  Remusat,  Jouflfroy, 
Nisard,  Saini-Beuve,  Gustave  IManche,  Au¬ 
gustin  Thierry,  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  Du- 
vergier  de  Ilaurane,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Lerminier,  Marmier,  Rossi,  and  others — 
men  who  knew  how  to  invest  serious  lucu¬ 
brations  with  the  graces  of  style — were  to 
be  found  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Balzac,  C.  de  Bernard,  A,  Dumas,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  A.  Briseux,  Ch.  Nodier,  Mery, 
Jcc.  The  ‘  Revue’  then  was  a  valuable 
work.  It  liad  the  learning  and  careful 

libraries,  tlicy  are  most  annoying  to  people  who 
have  libraries  of  their  own,  ami  buy  books  to  be 
bound,  preserved,  and  consulted — not  merely  to 
be  read  or  glanced  c>ker,  like  a  standard  novel,” 
or  some  sentimental  spinster's  mince  or  jocular 
Captain’s  hash  of  history  or  memoirs.  In  every 
considerable  printing  office  there  may  be  found 
some  intelligent  man  willing  and  able  to  compile 
a  sufficient  index  for  such  a  book  as  this  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  for  a  very  moderate  remuneration,  at  his 
leisure  hours. 


writing  of  the  best  articles  in  English  Re¬ 
views,  together  with  novels,  tales,  and 
poems,  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in 
English  Magazines.  Its  fortnightly  appear¬ 
ance  was  just  frequent  enough  to  keep  it 
ail  courunt ;  at  the  same  lime  the  iitlerval 
between  each  two  successive  numbers  was 
sufficiently  long  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
inevitable  in  newspaper  writing,  and  to 
enable  the  writers  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  their  style.  We  confess  this 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  happiest  union 
of  qualities  and  circumstances  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  pel  iodicals.  But  itwasd»)omed  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  severe  shock. 

M.  Buloz,  the  proprietor,  could  not  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  most  popular  con¬ 
tributors.  One  by  one  they  fell  off.  He 
entertained  tiie  very  ridiculous,  but  very 
common  notion,  tliat  the  authors  were  more 
indebted  to  him,  than  he  to  them  :  in  a 
word,  he  fancied  that  they  could  not  do 
without  him.  He  was  mistaken  First, 
Balzac,  and  then  George  Sand,  then  Du¬ 
mas,  left  him;  others  (piickly  followet). 
The  result  was  that  the  ‘  Re\ue’  was  left 
to  its  literature  and  philosojihy,  while  the 
newspapers  eagerly  caught  uj)  the  novelist, 
and  turned  feuilletons  into  imitations  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  ‘  Revue.’ 
This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  circulation  of 
the  latter;  another  swiftly  followed.  The 
‘  Revue  Independente’  was  established, 
with  George  Sand  as  the  leading  contribu¬ 
tor  ;  Pierre  Leroiix  as  the  pliilosuplie  ;  and 
Louis  Viardot  (the  admirable  translator  of 
‘  Don  Quixote,  and  the  husband  of  Pauline 
Garcia)  as  critic  on  art.  George  Sand’s 
novels  of  ‘  Horace,’  and  ‘  Consuelo’  would 
liave  been  enough  to  insure  the  success  of 
any  review.  But  the  success  of  the  ‘  Jude- 
pendente’  was  in  a  great  degree  hampered 
by  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  Pierre 
Lereux.  Fortunately,  the  philosopher  re¬ 
signed  in  time.  The  ‘  Revue’  now  num¬ 
bers  some  important  names  amongst  its  con¬ 
tributors. 

M.  Buloz,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  endeavored  to  rectify  it.  He 
turned  the  ‘  Revue  de  Paris’  (which  was 
also  his)  into  a  newspaper  appearing  three 
times  a  week  ;  but  the  speculation  was  a 
bad  one,  and  the  ‘  Revue  de  Paris’  is  now 
no  more.  M.  Buloz  has  the  credit  of  being 
considerably  illiterate,  though  proprietor  of 
two  revues,  ‘dont  il  est  /’awie,’  said  M.  Ha¬ 
rd,  with  exquisite  felicity,  ‘  avec  V attention 
habile  de  n’en  etre  jamais  resprit.’  But 
illiterate  or  not,  he  is  a  man  of  considera- 
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blc  tact  and  readiness,  as  his  success  in  lifej 
jdniiily  sluiws  ;  Cor  though  originally  only  a  - 
printer’s  n)reinan,  he  has  fonjided  one  ofi 
the  first  periodicals  in  Knrope  hy  his  own  j 
exertions,  and  conducted  it  lor  tirieen  yeirs.  j 
It  is  in  vain  that  his  detractors  etuleavor ! 
to  explain  this,  hy  saying  that  he  sold  him¬ 
self  to  the  ministry.  This  may  he  true,  ^ 
yet  not  afiect  his  clevernc.«s.  I  low  many 
thousands  are  there  equally  willing  to  sell 
themselves,  hut  who  find  no  buyers  !  If  M. 
Buioz  was  bought,  it  is  to  he  supposed  that 
he  was  worth  paying  for.  The  cause  of  his 
success  must  lie  elsewhere  than  in  a  mere 
easiness  of  conscience.  Besides,  the  fact 
of  sale  is  not  proved ;  so  far  from  being 
proved  is  it,  that  the  rumor  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  is  that  he  has  renritly  sold  his  ‘Revue’ 
entirely,  and  sold  it  to  the  government. 
This  rumor  lias  a  color  of  probability 
given  to  it  by  the  return  of  certain  writers, 
whose  names  have  n(*t  figured  in  its  pages 
for  years,  and  who  are  all  ministerial.  The 
whole  question  is,  however,  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  us. 

The  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  having 
lost  one  great  element  of  popularity,  had 
only  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  its  other 
resources.  'J'his  it  has  done.  It  is  now 
not  so  widely  circulated.  It  is  more  exclu¬ 
sively  serious.  It  addresses  itself  to  ano¬ 
ther  audience;  but  if  it  continues  to  keep 
its  pre.'^ent  aim  steadily  in  view,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  securing  a  suflicient  audience. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  heavy,  seldom  amusing,  in  tlie  con¬ 
fined  sense  of  the  word,  but  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  often  enrichetl  with  really  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  in  the  shrqie  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  travels,  history,  and  political  econotny. 
In  its  subjects  it  has  ajiproached  our  Re¬ 
views;  in  its  treatment  it  has  often  surpass¬ 
ed  us.  In  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
it  is  something  to  know  your  position,  and 
to  accept  it:  to  see  clearly  what  can  be 
done,  and  to  do  it.  The  ‘  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes’  has  this  advantage. 

The ‘Revue  Nouvelle’  seems  to  us  to  want 
this  advantage.  It  has  no  definite  aim.  It 
attempts  nothing  new,  and  does  not  frankly 
accept  what  is  old.  The  articles  wliicli  it 
publishes  might  just  as  well  have  appeared 
elsewhere  ;  some  of  them  ha<l  better  have 
appeared  nowhere.  'J’he  writers  are  prin¬ 
cipally  writers  in  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux 
M  ondes’ — or  were  so;  and  liiere  is  no  new 
element  introduced,  which  is  to  separate 
this  review  from  its  more  ancient  rival 
The  only  novelty  is  a  novelty  of  publica- 
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tion  :  it  appears  at  intervals  of  six  weeks, 
and  a  single  number  may  be  bought,  with¬ 
out  the  purchaser  being  forced  to  a  three 
months’  subscription.  It  is  like  our  own 
Reviews  in  ajipearance;  only  imt  so  bulky, 
and  issued  twice  in  the  (juarter.  Its  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  be  le.'js  a  review  than  a  periodica' 
publication  of  books,  the  bocks  made  up  of 
essays.  As  we  wish  the  Review  well,  we 
cannot  forbear  entreating  tlic  editor  to 
reconsider  his  plan.  The  notion  of 
periodical  essays  looks  well  in  prospectuses ; 
it  will  not  do  in  execution.  \Ve  have  seen 
an  example  at  home.  A  Review,  having 
all  the  advantages  of  money  and  talent, 
was  forced  at  length  to  give  up  after  a  long 
struggle  in  vain.  Why  was  this  struggle 
vain  ?  principally  because  the  Review  was 
less  a  Review  than  a  periodical  publication 
of  essays.  Neither  money  nor  courage — 
neither  learning  nor  talent  could  save  it. 
Against  a  similar  fate  we  would  warn  the 
‘  Revue  Nouvelle.’  I’here  is  an  essential 
dilference  between  the  book  and  the  review, 
which  it  is  fatal  to  overlook. 

Looking  at  the  ‘  Revue  Nouvelle’  with  a 
view  to  the  ipiesiion,  Is  it  wanted  1  we  arc 
forced  to  admit  that  at  present  it  shows  no 
signs  of  filling  any  want  in  French  litera¬ 
ture.  But  it  may  succeed  ;  it  may  estab¬ 
lish  it.self  beside  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,’  and  by  important  articles  become 
important,  l.et  it,  however,  clearly  settle 
its  aims.  If  it  aspires  to  be  popular,  it 
must  be  more  popular  ;  if  it  aspires  to  be 
grave  and  useful,  it  must  be  more  frankly 
so.  We  will  make  our  meaning  clear  by  a 
reference  to  No.  IV.  The  articles  on  Abe¬ 
lard,  Henri  Fonfrede,  and  on  M.  Quinet’s 
‘  Cours,’  are  admirable  specimens  of  Re¬ 
view  articles;  whereas  the  other  three 
articles  should  not  have  found  admission 
though  we  would  except  that  on  Mr.  D’ Is¬ 
raeli’s  ‘  Sybil,’  had  not  that  novel  been  al¬ 
ready  ccpiously  reviewed  in  France.  M. 
Ciobineau’s  paper  is  altogether  unfit ;  and 
the  Prince  de  Broglie’s  is  a  pamphlet,  not 
an  article.  Thus  half  the  volume  is,  we 
believe,  a  mistake. 

In  the  article  on  ‘  Sybil  ’  we  were  much 
unused  with  the  gravity  of  the  exordium, 
wherein  France  is  called  upon  to  study 
Fngland  more  closely  than  she  has  hitherto 
lone:  a  feeling  to  which  we  cordially  re¬ 
spond.  France  could  not  have  studied  us 
less.  But  she  is  beginning  to  see  the  f.,lly 
•I  this,  and  per  fide  Albion  is  to  be  appro~ 
ftmdie.  To  return  to  the  exordium,  M. 
Robin  tells  his  countrymen  that  they  must 
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not  snppoj?t*  England  is  to  be  accurately  j 
known  by  a  perusal  of  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  and  iitru spapers.  Very  true;  there 
are  oilier  purer  sources  of  information  ;  and  ^ 
where  does  M.  Robin  advise  France  to  seek  j 
them?  In  our  novels,  and  particularly  in  j 
the  novels  of  Mr.  D’Israeli !  It  may  be  asj 
well  to  adil  that  the  ‘  Revue  Nouvellc  ’  is! 
conservative  in  its  politics  ;  defends  Guizot ;  j 
and  professes  a  friendly  feeling  towards; 
England.  This  latter  point  is  important.  | 
The  anti-English  feeling  is  so  strong  in 
France,  so  mad,  so  unreflecting,  so  certain,  1 
if  not  checked,  to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war,  that  any  serious  periodical  raising 
its  voice  against  such  folly  cannot  but  be  ol 
service.  We  English  are  so  little  occupied 
about  France — we  are  so  little  desirous  of 
war — that  we  cannot,  without  an  effort, 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  war-cry 
in  France  is  any  thing  more  than  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  a  small  faction.  ^J’his  is  a  serious 
error.  'Fhe  feeling  against  England  is  deep¬ 
ly  rooted — widely  spread  ;  it  is,  moreover,  a 
wrt/mww/ feeling.  The  middle  classes — above 
all,  the  manufacturers — are  of  course  strong¬ 
ly  averse  to  war  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
Iniugers  for  it.  ‘  The  feeling  exists,’  says 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France,  in 
a  private  letter  now  before  us,  ‘  it  increases, 
and  will  increase  daily.  1  think  1  see  the 
Cliaunel  grow  wider  and  wider.  France  is 
repressed  by  two  millions  of  shopkeepers 
and  manufacturers — for  how  long?  No 
one  can  predict.  And  we  have  a  military 
and  agricultural  pojiulation  of  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  and  more.’  'Fhe  struggle  for  peace 
must  needs  be  a  diflicult  and  precarious 
one.  Any  ally  on  the  side  of  peace  is  there¬ 
fore  welcome  ;  such  an  ally  as  the  ‘  Revue 
Nouvelle  ’  may  be  very  important. 


From  tlic  UunjtorJ)  Review. 

TATON’S  SK’tVIA. 

Servin,  the  Ywngrst  IMnnhrr  of  the.  Kuro~ 
praii  J'^owlii; ;  or^  a  Rtsidnire.  in  lid- 
pradr,  end  IVovt  lsin  the  Highlands  and 
Woodtni  of  the  Jntrrior,  during  the 
years  184^5 r;n74844.  7:7/  A.  JI.  Paton, 
Psq.  liOirgman.  London.  1 '•45. 

Tui.s  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
volume,  though  it  <i«  es  not  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  implied  in  the  first  clause  t^f  its  long 
title.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  Servia,  nor 


does  it  aim  at  giving  any  thing  like  a  me¬ 
thodical  account  of  that  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  little  more  than  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  descrijition  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
during  his  wayfaring  and  sojourn  in  a  noble 
region,  and  among  an  interesting  and  ht'pe- 
ful  people  ;  and  though  not  a  complete 
picture  of  Servia,  it  is  a  collection  of 
sketches  from  the  life,  struck  olF  w  itli  a  free 
and  firm  hand,  and  bearing  on  the  face  of 
them  a  strong  w  arranty  of  their  truth.  Mr. 
Paton  is  the  least  prolix  of  travel-writers; 
he  does  not  weary  his  readers  with  long 
dissertations  and  ponderous  inductions; 
but,  moving  about  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
well  open,  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  seizing 
and  recording  pregnant  instances.  For 
example,  he  halts  at  a  road-side  tavern  to 
dine : 

“  A  booby,  with  idiocy  marked  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  was  lounging  about  the  door,  and 
when  our  mid-day  meal  was  done,  I  ordered 
the  man  to  give  him  a  glass  of  slirovitsa.  as 
plum-brandy  is  called.  He  then  came  for-, 
ward,  trembling  as  if  about  to  receive  sentence 
of  death,  and  taking  oft' his  greasy  fez,  said,  H 
drink  to  our  prince,  Kana  Georgovich,  ai  d  to 
the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  nation.’ 

1  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torn,  w  retch¬ 
ed  habiliments  of  this  idiot  swineherd.  He 
was  too  stupid  to  entertain  these  sentiments 
himsell'  but  this  trifling  circumstance  was  tlie 
feather  whicli  indicated  how  the  wind  blew. 
The  Servians  are  by  no  means  a  nation  of 
talkers;  they  are  a  serious  people;  and  if  the 
determination  to  rise  were  not  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  people,  it  would  not  be  on  the  lips  of  the 
liaboon-visagcd  oaf  of  an  insignificant  ham¬ 
let.” 

The  following  admirable  passage  needs 
no  preface  or  comment : 

“On  the  day  of  departure  a  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  enter  Holman  [the  blind  trav¬ 
eller]  to  bid  me  good-bye.  Another  tap  at  the 
door,  and  enter  Milutinovich,  who  is  the  be.-t  of 
the  living  poets  of  Servia,  and  has  bt  en  some¬ 
times  calletl  the  Ossian  of  the  Balkan.  As 
for  his  other  pseudonyme,  ‘the  Homer  of  a 
hundred  sieges,’ that  mustliave  been  invented 
by  Mr.  George  Robins,  the  Demosthenes  of 
’une  hundred  rostra.’  The  reading  public,  in 
Servia  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  enable  a 
man  of  letters  to  live  solely  by  his  work.« ;  so 
our  bald  has  a  situation  in  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  One  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  compositions  of  Milulifiovich  is  an  address 
to  a  >oung  surgeon,  who,  to  relieve  the  poet 
from  difiiculiies,  expended  in  the  printing  of 
his  poems  a  sum  which  he  had  destined  for 
his  own  support  at  a  university,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  degree. 
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“  Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
one  of  the  oldest  legends  of  Bulgaria  is  that 
of  ‘  Poor  Lasar,’  which  runs  sonievv'hai  thus  : 

“  ‘  TJie  day  departed  and  the  stranger 
came,  as  tlic  moon  rose  on  the  silver  sno  w 
‘  Welcome,’  said  the  poor  Lasar  to  the  stran¬ 
ger:  •  Luibitza,  light  the  faggot  and  prepare 
the  su])per.’ 

‘•‘Luibitza  answered:  ‘the  forest  is  wide, 
and  the  lighted  faggot  burns  bright,  but 
where  is  tlie  supper  ?  Have  we  not  fasted 
since  yesterday  V 

‘  ISliame  and  confusion  smote  the  heart  of 
poor  Lasar. 

“  ‘  Art  thou  a  Bulgarian.’  said  the  stran¬ 
ger,  ‘  and  seilest  not  tbod  before  thy  guest  ?’ 

‘*  ‘  Poor  Lasar  looke.i  in  the  cupboard,  and 
looked  in  the  garret,  nor  crumb,  nor  onion 
were  found  in  eiilier.  Shame  and  confusion 
smote  the  heart  of  poor  Lasar. 

“  •  Here  is  fat  and  fair  flesh,’  said  the  stran¬ 
ger,  pointing  to  Janko,  the  curly-haired  boy. 
Luibitza  shrieked  and  fell.  ‘  Never,’  said  La¬ 
sar,  •  shall  It  be  said  that  a  Bulgarian  was 
wanting  to  Ins  guest.’  He  seized  a  hatchet, 
and  Janko  was  slaughtered  as  a  lamb.  Ah, 
who  can  describe  the  supper  of  the  stranger? 

‘  Lasar  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  he  heard  the  stranger  cry  aloud,  ‘  Arise, 
Lasar,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  (Jod  ;  the  hos- 
jiitality  of  Bulgaria  is  untarnished.  Thy  son 
Janko  IS  restored  to  life,  and  thy  stores  are 
mien.’ 

“  •  Long  lived  the  rich  Lasar,  the  fair  Lui¬ 
bitza,  and  the  curly-haired  Janko.’ 

“  Milutinovich,  in  his  address  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  surgeon,  compares  his  transcendent  gener¬ 
osity  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  Lasar  in  the 
wild  and  distasteful  legend  1  have  here  given. 

‘‘  1  introduced  the  poet  and  the  traveller  to 
each  other,  and  explained  their  respective 
merits  and  peculiarities.  Poor  old  Milutino¬ 
vich,  who  looked  on  his  own  journey  to 
Montenegro  as  a  memorable  feat,  was  awe¬ 
struck  when  I  mentioned  the  innumerable 
countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  blind  traveller. 
He  immediately  recollected  having  read  an 
account  of  him  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  and 
with  a  reverential  simplicity  begged  me  to 
convey  to  him  his  desire  to  kiss  his  beard. 
Holman  consented  with  a  smile,  and  Milutino¬ 
vich,  advancing  as  if  he  were  about  to  wor¬ 
ship  a  deity,  lifted  the  peak  of  white  hairs  from 
the  beard  of  the  aged  stranger,  pressed  them 
to  his  lips,  and  prayed  aloud'  that  ho  might 
return  to  his  home  in  safety. 

In  old  Europe  Milutinovich  would  have 
been  called  an  actor;  but  his  deportment,  if  it 
had  the  originality,  had  also  the  childish  sim¬ 
plicity  of  nature.” 

Mr.  Paton’s  reminiscences  frequently 
assume  a  dramatic  form.  He  is  fond  of 
noting  down  snatches  of  dialogue, — an  ex¬ 


cellent  method,  which  enables  him  to  pre¬ 
serve  much  of  the  native  hue  of  his  facts. 
— e.  g. 

“  ‘  I  think.’  said  I  to  the  entertainer,  as  I 
shook  the  crumbs  out  of  my  napkin,  and  took 
the  first  whiff  of  iny  chibouque,  ‘  that  if  Ste¬ 
phen  Dushan’s  chief  cook  were  to  rise  from 
the  grave,  he  could  not  give  us  better  fare.’ 

“  Captain. — God  sends  us  good  provender, 
good  pasture,  good  flocks  and  herds,  good 
corn  and  fruits,  and  wood  and  water.  The 
land  is  rich,  the  climate  excellent;  but  we 
are  often  in  political  troubles. 

‘‘'‘Author. — Thc.se  recent  affairs  are  trifle.?, 
and  you  are  too  young  to  recollect  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  Kara  Georg. 

“  Captain. — Yes,  I  am  ;  but  do  you  see  that 
Boluk  ilashi,  who  accompanied  you  hither  ? 
His  history  is  a  droll  illustration  of  past  times. 
Simeo  ISlivovats  is  a  brave  soldier ;  but,  al¬ 
though  a  Servian,  has  two  wives. 

[  “  Author. — Is  he  a  Moslem  ? 

‘‘  Captain. — Not  at  all.  In  the  time  of  Kara 
Georg  he  was  an  active  guerilla  fighter,  and 
took  prisoner  a  Turk  called  Sidi  Mengia, 
whose  life  he  spared.  In  the  year  1S13,  when 
Servia  was  temporarily  reconquered  by  the 
Turks,  the  same  Sidi  Mengia  returned  to 
Zhupa,  and  said,  ‘  Where  is  the  brave  Servian 
who  saved  my  life?’  The  Boluk  Baslii  being 
found,  he  said  to  him,  ‘  My  friend,  you  deserve 
another  wife  for  your  generosity.’  ‘  1  cannot 
marry  two  wives,’  said  Simo ;  ‘my  religion 
forbids  it.’  But  the  liandsomcst  woman  in  the 
country  being  sought  out,  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a 
message  to  the  priest  of  the  place,  ordering 
him  to  marry  Simo  to  the  voung  woman. 
The  priest  refused;  but  Sidi  IVIengia  sent  a 
second  threatening  message ;  so  the  priest 
married  the  couple.  The  two  wives  live  to¬ 
gether  to  this  day,  in  the  house  of  Simo,  at 
Zhupa.  The  archbishop,  since  the  departure 
of  the  Turks,  has  repeatedly  called  on  Simo 
to  repudiate  his  second  wife  ;  but  the  principal 
obstacle  is  the  first  wife,  wlio  looks  upon  the 
second  as  a  sort  of  sister.  Under  these  anom¬ 
alous  circumstances  Simo  was  under  a  sort  of 
excommunication,  until  he  had  made  a  fashion 
of  repudiating  the  second  wile,  by  the  fir.st 
adopting  her  as  a  sister.” 

Here  is  a  ludicrou.?,  but  very  excusable 
blunder,  at  which  those  may  laugh  who 
have  never  fallen  into  any  similar  absurdity. 

“The  m.ajor  of  the  town  [Prassova]  afler 
swallowing  countless  boxes  of  Morrison’s  pills, 
died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to 
take  them  soon  enough.  The  consumption  of 
these  drugs  at  that  lime  almost  surpassed  be¬ 
lief.  There  was  scarcely  a  sickly  or  hypo¬ 
chondriac  person  from  the  Hill  of  Presburg  to 
the  Iron  Gates,  who  had  not  taken  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  them.” 
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TRAVELS  OF  A  SCOTTISH  CRAFTSMAN. 


e.*?!  art,  by  tbe  way  :  but,  in  his  own  direct 
words,  savs. — 


Srnttish  Craftsman' s  Travels  m  thr 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  i/ears 
1840,  1841,  and  1812.  7i//  William 

Thomson  of  Stonehaven.  Edinburgh  ‘. 
Oliver  6c  Boyd. 


vels  in  thr  Ufivio?  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
.  .  having  been  employed  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 

tn  tne  Jffnrs  jjiul  in  Lpper  Canada,  havinir  eaten 

>//  William  yyjjii  them,  and  sat  down  at  their  firesides — 
Edinburgh  ‘.  sometimes  livintr  amongst  tradesmen  and  me- 
elianifs,  and  sometimes  amonirst  farmers — I 


We  cannot  guess  where  this  little  book  'levote.l  my  a.ten.ion  principnllv  to  the  collec- 
,  ,  ,  •  r  I  1  •  ’ton  ol  miormation  on  the  actual  condition  of 

has  been  sleeping  for  three  years  ,  but  it  is,  farmers  and  tradesmen — what  they  eat, 

if  not  exactly  the  book,  then  the  kind  ol  drink,  and  wliat  they  wear  ;  and  seeing  tliat 


book  on  America  which  we  have  long  de-  ilie  numerous  books  that  have  been  written  on 

sired  to  see.  British  travellers  in  the  United  the  subject  do  not  descend  far  enough  into  the 

States  run  generally  in  the  same  track,  ^cale  ol  society,  do  not  enter  closely  enough 

They  land  at  New  York;  they  have  intro-  into  the  wi/eWiVe  of  every-day  life,  to  convey 

j  .•  .  „  any  thing  like  a  correct  nlea  of  the  condition 

ductions  to  a  tew  great  merchants,  leading  =• ,  ,  .  .  i  ^  .i  •  i  i  •  • 

,  ,  ,  r  r  f  of  those  who  have  to  toil  lor  their  daily  subsist- 


dll  1  r  /•  I  IKJ  IWII  i\#i  iiiv.li  vittiiy  cui/oioi'” 

celebrated  professors  of  col-  [  purpose  to  make  this  my  task, 

leges  and  preachers.  They  see  Broadway, 

they  survey  the  public  institutions,  and  de-  A  more  useful  oflice  coiiM  not  be  under¬ 
scribe  their  own  hotel  or  boarding-house  ;  taken  ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  author’s 
try  a  touch  at  the  sublime  in  the  way  of  de-  modesty  had  permitted  him  to  tell  us  a  good 
scription  of  the  Hudson;  steam  onto  Bos-- deal  more;  though  we  probably  have  ol)- 
ton,  tell  of  ministers,  goto  Albany,  perhaps  |  tained  the  cream  of  his  experience.  He  is 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  then  back  to  Phil-  a  native  of  Stontliaven,  and  by  trade  a 
adelphia,  take  a  peep  at  Washington  and  worker  in  wool, — a  carder  and  spinner  of 
the  Congress,  at  the  Slave  States,  and  now  wool,  as  we  take  it.  Being  threatened  with 
and  then  proceed  as  far  as  New  Orleans,'  pulmonary  disease,  he  was  advised  to  try  a 
and  even  “  the  far  west,”  by  the  lakes  and  warmer  climate  ;  and,  having  two  brothers 
the  Mississippi ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  settled  in  South  Carolina,  he  went  to  the 
observe  the  same  objects,  and  receive  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  recovered  his 
same  impressions,  modified  only  by  the  cir-  health,  and  afterwards  traversed  the  length 
cumstance  of  their  having  been  Whig,  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  travelling  like  a 
'Pory,  or  Radical,  before  they  set  forth  upon  German  wandering  craftsman,  and  stopping 
their  travels.  In  the  little  book  upon  our  a  few  days  or  weeks  here  and  there,  wher- 
table,  an  artisan’s  tour,  and  that  a  pretty  ever  he  could  obtain  any  kind  of  employ- 
lengthij  and  extensive  one,  there  is  happily  menl.  Tliis  he  often  did  to  have  better  op¬ 
nothing  whatever  about  the  fashionable  cir- !  porturiities  of  ascertaining  the  real  condi- 
cles  of  New  York,  or  the  learned  coteries  i  tion  of  the  people.  In  the  winter  months  he 
of  Boston;  little  about  sermons  or  lec- ■  went  first  among  tlie  manufactories  of  the 
tures,  and  nothing  about  anniversaries  and  1  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  summer 
speeches,  and  Sing-sing,  and  the  other  perambulated  the  northern  slates;  work- 
hackneyed  sights,  and  out-worn  Lions  of'  ing  cither  with  the  farmers  or  at  the  facto- 
the  Union.  The  book  consists  of  a  plain, '  ries,  as  was  most  convenient.  In  this  wav 
intelligent  workman’s  brief  relation  of  what  I  he  visited  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  slates  and 
he  saw  in  a  country  where  his  class  is  the;  Upper  Canada;  and  afterwards  Ohio,  In¬ 
most  important  of  all,  ami  we  are  inclined  diana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  the 
to  think,  the  most  enviable  also.  America  !  States  of  Tennes.see,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
is  a  bad  land  for  “  aristocrats,”  or  wealthy  '  iSc-c.  &:-c.  He  found  temporary  employment 
people  of  “  highly  civilized”  tastes  and  ,  in  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  in  the  wool-card- 
habils  ;  and  an  indilTerent  one  for  scholars  ers’  mills,  and  every  where  laid  himself  out 
and  literary  or  idle  persons  ;  though  it  is, '  to  learn  the  real  condition  and  character  of 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  land  in  which  |  the  people.  For  acipiiring  this  knowledge, 
“the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest !  he  found  much  belter  opportunities  than 
number”  is,  partljr  from  institution  and  j  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers  by 


partly  from  circumstance,  the  most  efiectu- 
ally  promoted  and  secured  ;  and  it  is  of  the 


profession. 

First  we  may  see,  in  his  book,  the  great 


“  greatest  number”  these  travels  speak,  matter  of  how  the  people  live,  what  they 
The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  “  mak-  eat  and  drink,  and  how  they  are  lodged 
inT  a  book  ;”  a  disreputable  if  not  a  dishon-  aad  clothed. 
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In  Augusta  (Georgia),  for  the  first  two  or  | 
three  days,  at  the  Eagle  and  Phuniix  Hotel,  I  ’ 
paid  two  dollars  ])er  day.  Tins  would  not  do  ■ 
with  me,  as  1  intended  lo  settle  for  sometime  ;  | 
and  I  looked  fora  boarding  house,  such  as  me-  j 
ehanics  lived  at,  but  could  not  get  any  thing 
like  a  decent  place  for  less  than  live  dollars  a  ' 
week.  In  this  house  were  tailors,  policemen, 
coopers — ten  or  twelve  altogether.  Single  ; 
bed-rooms  for  the  most  part.  'I’here  was  a 
large  room  for  eating  in,  which  had  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  elegance.  One  of  the  boarders  was 
an  Englishman,  a  journeyman  tailor,  who 
came  out  about  five  years  ago,  with  otdy  one  ' 
coat ;  now  he  has  plenty,  sports  a  gold  watch, 
and  a  silver-heailed  cane  ;  sat  at  one  eml  ol’ 
the  table,  the  lady  of  the  house  at  the  other. ' 

I  have  never  seen  the  same  propriety  of  con  - ; 
duct  and  gentlemanly  maimers  amongst  the  ' 
same  class  of  persons  in  my  own  country. 
Tea  and  cotfee  were  used  at  breakfast  and 
supper,  and  water  at  dinner.  At  every  meal 
there  is  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  ham,  tongues, 
bread,  hornony,  waafel  cakes,  cucumbers, 
fresh  in  season  or  pickled.  It  is  very  rare  to 
see  soup  at  an  American  table.  Good  knives 
and  forks,  and  clean.  1  observed  that  the  wil¬ 
low  pattern  of  plates  and  dishes  is  about  as 
common  in  the  Stales  as  in  this  country. 
Every  one  rises  from  table  as  soon  as  he  has 
swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  for  they  are  not 
great  eaters.  The  general  hour  for  breakfast 
is  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and  trades- 1 
men  always  eat  before  going  out  lo  work  ;  din-  ' 
ner  between  twelve  and  one ;  and  supper  at  j 
six  in  the  evening.  Tradesmen  here  are  very 
clean  in  their  haliits,  generally  washing  before  | 
they  come  to  table  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  see  even 
a  speck  of  dirt  below  the  nails  of  their  fingers.  | 
Their  shirts  are  generally  made  without  col-  i 
lars ;  but  they  have  moveable  collars,  or, 
“dickies,”  which  they  renew  two  or  three  • 
times  a  week,  and  are  always  tiily  and  clean.  ; 
In  their  bed-rooms  they  have  their  brushes, 
combs,  &c.,  and  perform  their  toilet  with  con-  i 
siderable  care.  These  remaiks  apply  to  me-  | 
chanics;  and  this  term,  in  the  American  vo¬ 
cabulary,  applies  to  all  tradesmen.  In  the 
southern  cities,  where  labor  is  high,  a  tailor 
can  make  twelve  dollars  a-week,  if  a  good 
hand  ;  and  bricklayers,  blacksmiths.  nn<l  car¬ 
penters,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a- 
day.  But  stout,  healthy  youn«j  men.  that  come 
'^oni  the  northern  slates  and  from  Eurojie,  for 
the  sake  of  high  wages,  are  willed  and  wither- 
up  in  a  few  years,  like  a  “pinthewiddy.” 

In  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey, 
and  in  many  others,  as  well  as  in  Upper 
Canada,  there  are  many  factories  upon  a 
small  scale  for  carding  and  spinning  wool  ; 
or  for  carding  only  the  material,  which  is 
afterwards  spun  in  the  houses  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  In  a  district  around  the  town  of  Pat¬ 
erson  in  Jersey,  a  thriving  place  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  there  were  ten 


or  twelve  of  these  small  factories  where 
the  people  were  found 

— rather  belter  otf  in  regard  to  lodging  and 
clothing,  and  decidedly  superior  in  manners,  to 
people  of  the  same  description  in  Si’otland. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  lull  of  these 
places  too.  Around  Poughkeepsie,  a  town  of 
10.000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son — where  there  is  plenty  of  water-power, 
and  where  there  are  several  cstrpet-works 
w'ithin  twenty  miles  of  the  place — there  are  at 
least  thirty  of  these  smiill  establishments. 
Some  of  these  have  as  many  as  eight  broad 
looms  employed,  partly  on  country  w  ork,  and 
partly  manufacturing  I'or  the  New’  York  mark¬ 
et.  At  one  of  them,  near  Washington  Hollow’, 

1  W’rought  for  a  few  w’eeks,  spinning  on  a  luuid- 
jenny  of  eighty  spindles,  after  a  condenser. 
This  place  was  altogether  for  country  work. 

I  A  short  lime  ago  it  w’as  a  satinett  manufac¬ 
tory.  There  were]  eight  very  good  power 
;  looms,  but  they  are  not  in  operation  now’.  The 
I  farmers  brought  the  work  to  the  mill  in  their 
j  riding  wagons  ;  and  when  it  was  for  rolls,  car- 
]  ried  it  home  with  them  again  to  be  spun,  as  in 
Scotland  ;  btit  the  principal  part  ol'  the  wool 
j  brought  to  the  mill  was  left  to  be  manufactur- 
;  ed  into  cloth — flannel,  satinet!,  and  broadcloth, 
j  Some  paid  money,  but  more  w’rouoht  on 
I  shares;  that  is,  the  farmer  brought  100  lbs.  of 
wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  cloth;  the 
manufacturer  receiv  ing  one  half  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  goods  in  ]mymenl  for  his  w’ork,  and  the 
farmer,  who  supplied  the  wool,  getting  the 
other  half;  and  this  plan  is  followed  very  gen¬ 
erally  through  the  different  states  w’here  I 
have  been.  Cash  is  generally  ptiiil  for  card¬ 
ing  rolls.  The  manufacturer  pays  his  store 
accounts  w’iih  cloth  or  yarn;  and  when  he 
rents  the  mill  of  another,  part  of  the  rent  is 
not  unfrcquently  paid  in  kind.  Another  very 
common  plan  is  lo  pay  the  workmen  one  half 
in  money  and  the  other  in  L^oods.  Workmen, 
after  tliey  tret  acquainted  in  a  neighborhood, 
do  not  dislike  this  plan  so  much  as  might  be 
supposed;  lor  they  can  generally  pay  their 
own  store  accounts  with  gooils.  11  they  w;mt 
a  pair  of  shoes,  they  can  give  the  shoemaker 
t  a  piece  of  satinett  that  will  make  a  pair  of 
,  Irowsers  in  payment  for  them,  and  so  on. 

I  shall  MOW’  describe  how  w’e  got  on  at  the 
place  above  alluded  to.  The  mill  wasa  frame 
house,  three  stories  high  ;  the  power  a  bucket- 
I  well  wheel ;  in  llte  lower  flat  were  the  fulling- 
I  mill,  scouring-rollers,  cropping-machine,  &c. ; 
i  m  the  next  flat  there  were  three  carding  nia- 
j  chines  (tw’o  for  canling  rolls)  and  one  comlen- 
j  ser  ;  the  thiril  flat  w’as  full  of  power  and  hand- 
I  looms,  and  the  jenny  I  w’rought  on — all  as 
good  as  if  John  iSugden,  of  Leeds,  had  made 
them.  Here  we  were  paid  in  money;  my 
ow’n  w’ages  and  that  of  the  others  varying  from 
five  lo  seven  dolbirs  a-week.  We  boarded 
:  w’ith  the  Hoss  [Master]  (at  two  dollars  per 
j  week,  including  w’ashing,)  who  had  a  family 
of  grown-up  daughters  ;  commenced  w’ork  at 
sunrise,  and  were  always  culled  to  breakfast 
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before  we  had  wrought  one  hour.  Our  break-  j 
tiisl-table  was  covered  with  a  white  cotton 
Osnaburg  cloth  ;  tliere  was  always  some  kind 
of  meat — someiimes  loast  fowls,  hot  bread, 
raw  onions  (dished  up  with  vinegar  and  pep¬ 
per),  mush,  pickles,  buckwheat  cakes  (smok¬ 
ing  hot,  which  were  very  good  when  buttered 
on  both  sides,  and  eaten  with  molasses).  ^V"e 
returned  to  work  immediately  on  finishing 
breakfast ;  and  were  called  to  dinner  at  tw’elve, 
which  was  not  very  ditfercnt  from  breakfast, 
only  the  tea-things  w’ere  not  paraded  with  so 
much  show.  The  workmen  sat  at  table  with¬ 
out  their  coats,  with  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  ;  and  I  never  saw  them  sit  down  without 
washing  their  hands,  and  their  face,  too,  if  it 
was  dirty.  After  dinner  we  rested  an  hour  ; 
had  supper  at  six  o’clock — pretty  much  the 
same  as  at  breakfast,  and  then  we  wrought  till 
(lark.  Although  the  man  wlio  rented  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  place  was  a  poor  hard-working  man, 
the  same  politeness  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
in  the  family  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  cluuac 
teristic  of  the  Americans  generally, 
days  w’cre  spent  in  lounging  about;  some  .  v 

went  to  meetin"’.  but  more  went  to  gather  I  -i-'  i  ■.  i  i  •  .  i  .1 

cherries  and  hncklebcrr.es.  The  hrst  Sunday  ^  ivool-spinn?r,  making  Irom 

1  was  there  while  sitting  at  the  door,  remark-  ^  .1. 


At  a  flying  jump  we  must  take  the  reader 
to  Cincinnati,  where  our  traveller  worked 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  style  of  living  amongst  tradesmen  in 
the  (^ueen  City  of  the  West,”  is  superior  to 
1  anything  I  had  hitherto  seen.  The  usual  rate 
i  of  boarding  is  two  dollars  per  week.  In  the 
I  house  where  I  boarded  (J.  G.  Jones’s,  Seventh 
i  Street),  we  paid  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
I  week.  Ill  this  house  we  had,  as  lodgers, 
two  single  ladies — seamstresses,  or,  as  they 
are  called  here,  tailoresses.  I  believe  they  paid 
rather  less  ;  perhaps  one  and  three  quarters  or 
two  dollars.  They  managed  to  pay  this  by 
working  at  the  needle,  and  to  dress  genteelly, 
j  There  were  also  one  house  painter,  whose 
j  wages,  in  winter,  was  one  and  a  quarter  dollar 
a-day,  in  summer  one  and  a  half;  a  man  that 
j  wrought  in  a  pork-house,  whose  wages  varied 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day  ;  three  cabinet 
'  i  makers,  whose  general  wages,  at  piece-work, 
Our  Sun- 1  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  week  (one 

of  them  sometimes  as  high  as  fourteen  dol- 
a  loafer  (that  is,  an  idle  fellow’),  whose 


ing  to  myself  the  gay  parties  that  w’ere  driv¬ 
ing  along  the  road  in  tlieir  wagons,  the  Jiosn, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  I  felt  lonesome,  tisked  me 
to  go  into  the  room,  where  his  daughters  were 
chattering,  laughing,  and  amusing  themselves. 
When  they  understood  that  1  liked  music,  they 
sung  to  me  the  “Braes  of  Birniebousle,”  and 
“Jessie  of  Dunblane,”  as  pleased  and  as  inno¬ 
cent-like  as  young  lambs.  Thisw’as  rather  a 
difl’erent  way  of  spending  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  from  what  1  had  been  taught  in  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  ;  yet  such  is  the  effect  of  example, 
and  the  influence  of  bright  eyes  and  sweet 
voices,  that  I  was  plea.ced. 

There  are  numerous  hand-loom  weavers 
throughout  all  tliese  states,  who  make  a  very 
comfortable  living.  The  w’ay  they  carrj'  on 
their  w’ork  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  country  weavers  in  Scotland ;  only  they 
have  longer  webs,  and  are  rather  better  paid. 
The  kind  of  work  most  common  is  wincey, 
satinetts.  and  flannel.  The  latter  article  is 
very  generally  used  by  the  country  people,  for 
shirts  to  the  men  and  petticoats  to  the  w’ornen. 
It  is  always  w’oven  w’hite,  and  the  yarn  is  very  j 
good.  Many  of  the  fanners  have  looms  in  their 
own  houses ;  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  neces- 1 
sity  than  choice,  and  they  consider  a  w’eaverin 
the  neighborhood  an  acquisition ;  will  help  him 
to  build  a  house,  sell  him  a  few’  acres  of  land, 
and  take  an  interest  in  his  success.  1  have 
been  told  by  weavers  and  people  about  the 
mills,  that  a  good  many  leave  their  places  and 
buy — even  somefTnies  get — a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  commence  in  this  w’ay.  1  have  seen 
several  w’ho  were  very  comfortable  ;  their 
houses  literally  crammed  w’ith  bundles  of  yarn, 
and  their  children  filling  bobbins — and  who 
owned  a  cow  or  tw’o,  a  pig,  some  chickens,  lots 
of  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes. 


pei 

our  family;  whose  wages  are  a  fair  sample  of 
what  tradesmen  can  make  here.  Our  bed¬ 
rooms  were  large  and  airy,  but  crowded.  In 
my  room  there  were  three  beds,  two  sleeping 
in  each  ;  but  the  mistress  would  not  venture  to 
put  two  together  without  the  consent  of  both 
partie.-.  I  observed  they  were  cleanly  in  their 
liabits — u.'ing  night-shirt.s,  washing  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  they  rose,  and  rising  regularly  as  day¬ 
light  began  to  glimmer.  A  hand- bell  was 
rung  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  again  when  it  was  on  the  table,  w’here 
all,  as  they  came  from  their  rooms,  took  their 
regular  seats,  without  grace,  or  waiting  for 
their  neighbors;  and,  having  swallowed  their 
breakfast  hurriedly,  got  up  and  went  ofl'  to 
work.  The  morning  salutations  were  such  as 
are  not  very  common  amongst  tradesmen  in 
this  country.  “Good  morning.  Miss  Stone  ;” 

“  Good  morning,  sir;” — “Morning,” — “  Morn¬ 
ing,”  “  Morning”  all  round.  Coll’ee  and  tea; 
ham  and  eggs  (which  they  eat  out  of  tumblers, 
breaking  in  three  or  four,  stirring  in  a  little 
salt,  supping  it  all  up  in  the  time  one  would 
be  scraping  out  the  shell  of  an  egg  after  the 
j  fashion  of  the  Old  Country);  roasted  chickens, 

I  salads,  pickles,  vinegar,  [lepper  (black  and 
I  red),  hot  biscuits,  Jonney  cake,  and  buck- 
I  wheat  cakes  and  butter,  were  the  constant  fare 
j  at  breakfast.  But  the  dinner  was  glorious : — 

I  roast  pig,  a  turkey  (the  very  ruins  of  which 
would  have  dined  a  small  family),  and  rounds 
of  splendid  beef.  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury 
may  say  what  he  chooses  about  the  breed  of 
cattle;  I  only  wish,  amidst  all  his  improve¬ 
ments,  he  could  introduce  a  breed  that  the 
working  people  of  this  country  could  get  half 
as  good  a  share  of  as  the  laborers  in  America 
I  get  of  theirs. 
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The  prospect  before  the  master  manufacfn-i 
rers  is  certaifily  very  encoviragin^  ;  they  have 
raw  material  in  abundance,  and  a  home  mark¬ 
et,  the  rapidly-increasing  demands  of  which 
lliey  have  not  yet  been  able  to  supply. 

We  omit  all  tbe  technical  details  and  de- j 
scriptions  of  the  machinery  used,  and  the  i 
processes  of  manuhicture,  as  these  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  initiated.  But  every  | 
one  can  comprehend  what  our  inielligentj 
traveller  notices,  as  the  drawbacks  which 
America  presents  to  the  emigrant,  and  lo 
every  manufacturing  master. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  \vant  of  cap¬ 
ital,  an  ill-regulated  system  of  credit,  and  an 
utter  w’ant  of  a  circulating  medium  of  any 
value  or  stability.  Besides,  the  manulaclures  ’ 
of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  &c.,  depend  upon  legis¬ 
lative  protection  for  their  very  existence,  with¬ 
out  which  they  could  not  contend  with  those 
of  Europe.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore, 
that  alterations  in  the  taritf  destroy  the  stability 
of  manufacturing  property.  But,  in  the  bice 
of  all  this,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  a  manu¬ 
facturing  nation.  In  the  year  1810  they  ex¬ 
ported  3,549,007  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  goods 
of  their  own  manufacture.  1  liave  seen  a  fair 
article  of  broadcloth  made  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  from  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half; 
domestic  cottons,  of  the  lower  qualities,  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  bought  in  Glasgow ; 
cut  nails  at  four  cents  per  pound;  and  all  this, 
not  by  the  labor  of  a  pauper  population,  but 
from  improvements  in  nwclianics.  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  abundance  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  wealth. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  circulating 
medium  tliroughoul  the  Union,  and  the 
anomalies  which  almost  every  state  pre.«ents, 
is  a  very  serious  grievance,  and  one  little 
adverted  to  by  former  travellers.  On  this 
head,  Mr.  Thomson  says. 

The  greatest  annoyance  I  was  subjected  to 
in  travelling  was  in  ♦  xchanging  money.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  wretched  .«!tate  of 
the  currency — which  is  all  bills  i.^sued  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  companies,  cities,  and  states, 
— almost  all  of  which  are  bankrupt;  or,  wdiat 
amounts  to  the  same  thiiiLL  they  cannot  redeem  j 
their  issues.  All  the  lulls  are  at  a  discount, 
varying  from  ten  lo  fifty  per  cent.;  and  such 
rags  of  bills,  too!  In  some  of  the  states  they 
issue  bank  notes  for  as  small  sums  as  three- 1 
pence  sterling ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  bills  fire  j 
as  low  as  one  dollar.  And  these  do  not  pass  1 
out  of  the  state,  or  frequently  out  of  the  city 
in  which  they  are  issued.  It  is  true  there  is,  in 
Charleston,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  east¬ 
ern  cities,  good  money  issued  by  private  banks, 
that  can  be  converted  into  specie  at  sight :  but 
the  amount  of  this  money  in  circulation  is  so 
small,  that  it  forms  no  important  part  of  the 
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currency  of  the  country,  which  is  generally  in 
the  depreciated  “shinplasters  ”  of  these  bank¬ 
rupt  banks. 

Some  of  these  bills  promise  to  pay  (?)  in 
specie  ;  some  are  issued,  promising  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  of  debts  due  lo  said  com¬ 
pany ;  some  promise  to  be  paid  on  demand  in 
current  bank  notes,  wdiich  are  as  bad  as  their 
own ;  some  bear  a  promise  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  a  ride  on  a  railway  ; — all  sorts  ol 
notes — some  bearing  interest.  But  all  are  de¬ 
preciated  below  the  specie  standard. 

The  slate  of  the  currency  is  farther  illus¬ 
trated. 

A  traveller  arrives  in  Louisville  from  New 
Orleans,  and  he  has  twenty  dollars  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  money  of  the  latter  city ;  they  are  of 
no  use  to  him  here,  for  they  are  not  current. 
He  goes  to  an  exchange  office,  and  he  gets 
nineteen  dollars  for  his  twenty,  equally  bad, 
but  they  are  current  in  Louisville.  The  next 
customer  that  comes  in  to  the  money  merchant 
is  going  to  New  Orleans,  and  he  wants  to  ex¬ 
change  his  money  for  bills  that  will  pass  cur¬ 
rent  Ihere  ;  and  he  gets  them  on  paying  a  per 
centage  to  the  broker.  And  thus,  vvhfil  gives 
people  travelling  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
makes  a  profitable  business  to  the  money 
changer. . 

4Vhen  I  received  thirty  dollars  of  wages  for 
working,  say  in  Cincinnaii,  I  wanted  to  cfirry 
twenty  of  it  away  with  me  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use  to  me  out  of  the  state,  so  1  carried  it  to  a 
broker,  and  sold  it  to  him  for  seventeen  Span¬ 
ish  milled  dollars.  And  thus,  what  came  in  at 
the  door  went  out  at  the  window,  and  a  little 
more  ;  for  these  money-changers  charge  no 
regular  rates  of  jver  centage— which,  indeed, 
wouhl  be  impossible  in  buying  or  selling  bills 
that  are  changing  their  value  every  day. 

Having  seen  something  of  the  condition 
of  the  factory  people,  we  may  now  have  a 
glance  at  the  planters  and  farmers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Union. 

I  will  now  (says  Mr.  Thomson)  describe 
a  planter’s  house  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  about 
eight  miles  from  Augusta,  w’ho  owned  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  estahlishment,  to  whom  I  went  in 
search  of  emjiloyment.  It  was  a  hamlsome 
but  not  large  frame  house,  with  every  thing 
in  good  taste  about  it.  1  went  up  to  the  front 
door,  and  asked  if  Judge  Sley  was  at  home  : 
a  huly  answered,  “  No,  that  he  was  on  his  cir¬ 
cuit  (he  was  a  district  judge),  and  that  it  would 
be  some  days  before  he  returned.”  She  showed 
me  into  an  elegantly-furnished  room  ;  I  then 
told  the  lady,  who  w’as  the  judge’s  wife,  my 
name,  and  lliat  1  was  a  w’ool-carder  and  spin¬ 
ner,  wanting  employment.  A  lady,  in  her  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  this  country,  would  very  quickly 
have  changed  her  manners  on  such  a  piece  of 
information;  but  such  was  not  the  case  here. 

I  W’as  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration 
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and  unobtrusive  politeness,  and  desired  to 
make  niyself  at  home,  and  remain  with  iliem 
till  the  judge  returned,  which  he  did  in  a  lew 
days.  His  reception,  alter  a  fortnight's 
absence,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  old  lady 
caught  hold  of  him  lirst,  and  kissed  him  j  the 
daughters,  handsome  grown-up  ladies,  pul 
their  arms  about  liis  neck  and  hugged  him, 
the  younger  ones  scrambling  to  get  at  him ; 
and,  whaf  struck  me  as  most  remarkable,  two 
of  the  house-servants,  negroes  black  as  Erebus, 
made  a  bold  push  at  the  old  gentleman,  hold- 
iiio’  out  their  hands,  which  he  shook  heartily, 
wUh  kind  words  of  inquiry  after  their  health. 

1  was  pleased,  too,  with  my  reception,  and 
could  not  help  drawing  a  comparison  between 
his  manner  to  me,  and  the  hauteur  and  indilfer- 
ence  I  have  experienced  when  asking  for  em¬ 
ployment  from  gentlemen  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  country.  In  speaking,  he  treated 
me  with  perfect  equality,  called  me  “Mr. 
Thomson,”  said  “Yes,  Sir,”  or  “No,  Sir,” 
just  as  1  would  do,  in  speaking  to  a  gentleman 
1  held  in  high  estimation.  1  sat  at  the  same 
table.  The  young  ladies  played  on  the  piano, 
and  sung  Scotch  songs.  The  old  gentleman 
too,  sung  “  Scots  wha  hae”  with  great  spirit. 
And  all  this,  not  to  please,  and  make  condbrt- 
able,  a  gentleman  w’ho  could  repay  them  in 
kind,  but  to  a  stranger  seeking  employment,  j 
not  fashionably  dressed,  but  clean  and  decent,  j 
I  have  travelled  and  wrought  in  the  principal  | 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 1 
land,  but  never  had  a  tithe  of  the  kindness  and 
coirsideration  shown  me  that  1  had  here.  And 
this  was  not  a  solitary  instance  :  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  Colonel  Bcausket,  who  has  a  cotton  j 
and  woollen  manufactory  at  Vaucluse,  about  I 
100  miles  from  Charleston.  On  calling  on 
him  at  his  house,  near  Charleston,  I  received 
the  same  consideration  and  politene.ss.  It  was 
in  the  evening  when  I  called,  and  he  was  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  Under  such 
circurnstance.s,  in  this  country,  I  would  have 
been  told  to  call  again.  Here  I  was  immedi¬ 
ately  shown  into  the  parlor,  and  seated  in  the 
family  circle.  He  told  me  he  could  not  em¬ 
ploy  me,  but  that  as  I  wished  to  go  up  the 
country,  I  might  slop  at  his  place,  and  see  the 
establishment,  which  I  will  take  notice  of  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  manufactories  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  something  new  to  me  to  be  treated 
with  such  attention  by  those  from  whom  I  was 
seeking  work.  This  gentleman,  being  about 
to  return  that  evening  to  the  city,  asked  me  to 
ride  down  with  him  in  his  carriage;  and,  as 
it  was  now  dark,  I  gladly  accepted  his  otfer. 

1  may  here  mention,  that  a  few  days  after  1 
went  up  the  country  to  the  manufactory,  where 
I  remained  a  wM»*k,  and  received  the  same 
hospitality  from  the  manager. 

There  is  a  steam  boat  and  railway  commu¬ 
nication  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York.  The  time  occupied  is  between  six  and 
seven  days,  and  the  expense  about  ninety  dol¬ 
lars.  The  people  that  travel  on  these  routes 


are  mostly  planters  and  their  families,  and 
mercantile  men — almost  all  young  people,  and 
well  dressed — the  ladies  particularly  so. 
Sometimes  a  poor  man,  with  a  linsey-woolsey 
coat  and  a  very  bad  hat,  will  travel  by  these 
expensive  routes ;  and  I  was  well  pleased  to 
see  that  such  a  person  was  not  avoided  or 
looked  down  upon  on  that  account:  Neither 
did  he  appear  as  if  he  felt  any  inferiority;  but 
looked  up  boldly,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
licn  Ireely  with  the  most  fashionably-dressed  ; 
and  these  did  not  appear  to  be  annoyed  when 
a  poor  man  made  up  to  them,  but  joined  in  tlie 
laugh  or  argunjent  on  terms  of  perfect  equal¬ 
ity.  I  have  battled  the  watch,  with  a  general 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  senator  on  the  other, 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  think  themselves  a 
whit  out  of  their  element  in  conversing  with  a 
man  they  knew  to  be  a  tradesman.  .  . 

Mr.  Thomson  adds  his  testimony  to  the 
respect  with  which  women  are  universally 
treated  in  America,  and  frequently  refers 
to  the  difference  of  manners,  and  to  Amer¬ 
ican  superior  breeding.  If  we  have  at  home 
a  more  “  highly  civilized,”  a  more  cour¬ 
tier-like  and  polished  class,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  the  common 
people  of  America,  as  a  nation,  are  cer- 
tainly  more  polite  or  less  boorish  than  our 
laboring  class.  This  holds  especially  of  the 
South. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference  in 
the  manners  ol‘  children.  In  passing  through 
Glasgow  on  my  return  home,  1  was  looking  at 
James  VV’’att’s  monument,  when  a  little  girl, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  “Man,  can  ye  tell  me  whaur  aboot  Brig 
Street  is  ?”  Under  similar  circumstances,  an 
American  child,  of  the  very  poorest  class — 
even  a  young  negro  —  would  have  said, 
“Please  sir,”  &c. 

There  is  a  very  ab.surd  custom  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  Scotland.  If  a  man  tries 
to  speak  the  English  language  with  propriety, 
or  leach  his  children  to  be  polite  and  good- 
mannered,  he  is  laughed  at  oy  his  neighbors. 
1  do  not  complain  of  the  use  of  old-fasliioned 
words  or  provincial  phrases — children  may  be 
taught  to  be  polite  and  to  express  thenuselvea 
in  any  language — it  is  the  sentiment  conveyed 
that  1  look  to;  and  I  think  we  are  far  behind 
the  Amcricatis  in  our  mode  of  cultivating  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  children.  As  far  as  I 
had  opportunities  of  observing,  children  are 
farther  advanced  in  useful  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  than  those  of  the  same  age  and  under 
similar  circumstances  in  this  country  are. 
They  do  not  whip  children  much,  but  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  rational  beings ;  and  they 
are  repaid  with  many  fond  endearments  and 
the  confidence  of  the  children. 

V’ery  little  children  have  their  place  at 
table,  their  lea  and  coffee,  and  a  little  bit  of 
chicken.  “  Will  you  have  a  little  bit  of  ham, 
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Anne,  my  dear?”  says  an  afTeciionate  mother 
to  her  little  (laui2hter,  that  can  hardly  lisp, 
‘•Yes.  ma’am.”  I  u.sed  lo  lell  them  how  they 
reared  the  huirdly  chiels  and  strapping  lasses 
in  Scotland  ;  and  they  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  strong  and  healthy  emigrants  they 
are  accustomed  to  see  arriving  from  the  Old 
Country”  did  not  get  their  sairin  of  beef,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  once  a-year,  such  as  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  some  other  set  time. 

I  think  if  the  men  of  America  and  those  of 
Britain  were  to  have  a  fighr,  it  might  be  an 
even  bet  who  would  win,  but  if  the  ladies  were 
to  take  up  the  quarrel,  “  my  conscience  !”  what 
a  whipping  the  transatlantic  ladies  would  get. 
There  are  wives  in  Stonehaven  that  1  would 
back  against  a  dozen  of  them. 

In  one  place  it  is  said,  “  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  seems  to  be  carried  on 
by  what  in  Britain  would  be  called  boys.” 

There  is  more  weight  in  the  observation 
about  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  differ¬ 
ent  classes  at  home,  the  patois  of  the  poor 
and  the  language  of  the  rich,  than  is  at  first 
sight  apparent.  One  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  modern  “  Thieves’  Litera¬ 
ture,”  is  perpetuating  the  slang,  and  the 
vulgar  or  corrupt  dialect,  which  is  so  sure 
a  sign  of  social  degradation,  whether  it  be 
found  among  the  low  cockneys  of  London, 
or  the  negro  slaves  of  America. 

Our  traveller  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
prospects  of  agricultural  emigrants;  and  he 
even  ventures  to  question  the  flattering 
accounts  and  calculations  of  agricultural 
tourists  of  high  name.  As  he  is,  thoucrh  no 
farmer,  a  man  of  sense  and  observation, 
his  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
to  attention.  This,  however,  we  leave  to 
those  readers  interested  in  the  subject.  It 
is  more  to  our  purpose  to  see  how  the  ac¬ 
tual  farmers  in  the  highly  cultivated  district 
of  Washington  Hollow  are  living  and  thriv- 
ing. 

The  houses  are  built  of  wood — painted 
white,  clean  and  comfortable,  roomy  and  airy 
— very  good  for  summer,  but  not  well  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  they  are 
carpeted,  have  sofas,  and  sideboards,  many  of 
them  have  silver  table-spoons,  their  wives  and 
daughters  dressed  in  silk,  surrounded  with  all 
tlie  comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  worth  while 
being  a  farmer’s  daughter  here,  for  they  do  no 
out-door  work,  not  even  milking  the  cows — 
never  think  of  walking  on  foot,  even  for  short 
distances — driving  their  elegant  wagons,  fre¬ 
quently  themselves.  I  have  seen  the  farmer’s 
(laughters  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  piazza 
that  Ibrms  part  of  every  house,  sewing  or 
amusing  themselves,  while  he  himself  was 
busy  milking  the  cows. 


[Nov. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  neighboring  farmer,  sent  to 
me  one  day,  asking  if  I  would  help  him  to  cut 
down  some  oats.  This  was  a  business  I  knew 
very  little  about  ;  however,  as  the  mill  was 
stopped  for  want  of  water,  and  as  I  was  always 
anxious  to  gather  information,  away  I  went. 

I  shall  describe  exactly  how  I  got  on.  It  was 
mid-day  when  I  arrived  at  the  house,  which 
was  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
turnpike,  surrounded  by  an  orchard  ;  and  just 
before  the  door,  on  the  greensward.  Uncle 
Mitchell  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  cherry- 
tree,  resting  an  hour  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back,  a  broad-brimmed 
straw-hat  over  his  face,  his  neck  was  bare  ; 
had  on  a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  a  pair  of  cotton 
Osnaburg  trousers  mended  about  the  knees,  a 
pair  of  roughlike  half  boots  half  shoes  that  had 
never  been  brushed  or  greased,  without  stock¬ 
ings,  with  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  ;  and 
this  man  owned  120  acres  of  land,  worth  £18 
or  £20  per  acre.  He  told  me  “he  was  very 
glad  to  see  me,  for  he  guessed  he  was  j)retty 
well  used  up.”  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
ate  some  apples  and  some  cherries  that  the 
children  brought  us.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
cradle,  but  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  I  could. 
We  went  in  to  dinner;  but  first  into  the  kitchen, 
which  was  large  and  clean,  with  a  pump-well 
in  one  corner,  and  a  neatly  painted  trough 
before  it,  where  we  washed  our  hands.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  well 
w.as  dug  about  twenty  feet  from  the  house,  and 
the  neatly-made  pump  inside  was  connected 
with  it  by  a  one-inch  leaden  pipe:  and,  in  this 
way,  in  a  town  I  have  seen  two  or  three  houses, 
each  with  a  pump  inside,  and  all  supplied  from 
the  same  well.  We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a 
comfortable  little  parlor,  with  a  painted  floor, 
a  Yankee  clock,  and  cane-bottomed  chairs. 
The  wife  was  a  clean,  “  tidy  ”  body ;  there 
were  two  half-grown  boys  and  a  little  girl. 
Before  us  there  was  a  well-spread  table,  a 
clean  table-cloth  (made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth), 
a  piece  of  boiled  pork,  a  piece  of  cold  beef, 
cold  mush  (very  good),  flour  bread,  green  In¬ 
dian  corn  (smoking  hot),  cucumbers,  pumpkin 
pie,  silver  spoons,  clean  knives  and  forks,  water 
in  clean  tumblers,  and  a  cup  of  tea  after.  This 
pleased  me  well ;  but  not  more  than  the  good- 
breeding  of  all,  and  their  attention  to  me. 

After  dinner,  the  farmer,  his  two  sons,  and 
I,  went  to  the  field  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  rake  and  bind  for  the  old  man  :  the 
two  sons  were  to  work  together.  At  first  I 
could  not  keep  up,  but  before  the  horn  sounded 
to  call  us  home  to  supper  I  was  getting  irtto 
thenackofit;  really  it  was  very  hard  work, 
Next  day,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  pretty  well, 
and  tried  my  hand  at  the  scythe  ;  and  between 
their  flattery  and  my  own  anxiety  to  learn,  I 
would  not  have  been  long  in  mastering  it — 
not,  indeed,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  perfec¬ 
tion  they  had  arrived  at.  The  old  man  laid 
his  (Train  as  straight  in  the  swathe  as  a  bunch 
of  candles. 

They  use  the  cradle  scythe,  and  a  good 
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hand  can  cm  four  acres  a-day.  But  the  crops 
are  Iiy:hf,  compared  to  those  of  the  Carse  of 
Ciowrie,  and  there  is  no  grass  in  the  bottom. 
"VVc  did  not  put  it  up  in  stooks,  hut  built  it  in 
small  cocks,  in  the  evening  after  we  had 
done  cutting.  1  wrought  there  three  days 
and  a  half,  and  got  seventy-five  cents 
a-day;  an  ordinary  hand  would  have  got 
at  least  one  dollar  in  good  money.  In 
the  course  of  this  harvest  I  was  up  and 
down  in  the  neighborhood  more  than  fifty 
miles,  and  did  not  see  a  woman  working  in  the 
field.  I  was  told  that,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  settled  to  some  extent  by  the 
Dutch,  the  females  work  out  of  doors  in  about 
the  same  way  as  they  do  at  home — or  in  Scot¬ 
land.  In  travelling  about  I  have  joined  many 
parties  in  the  harvest  field,  and,  although  no 
women  are  to  be  seen,  the  conversation  car¬ 
ried  on,  is  far  more  befitting  their  presence, 
than  the  “cracks”  on  the  harvest  rig  in  moral 
Scotland.  I  never  saw  them  eating  in  the 
field,  or  heard  of  them  sleeping  in  such  places 
as  bothies. 

Farming  in  the  West,  although  a  lucra¬ 
tive,  has  a  much  less  comfortable  aspect. 
We  take  the  agriculturists  of  Ohio,  and  at 
about  their  worst. 

We  entered  two  of  the  poorest-like  cabins 
we  saw.  In  one  was  a  middle  aged  man  and 
his  wife :  the  man  was  resting  on  the  bed  ; 
the  wife  was  reading  the  Bible,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  spectacles  on  her  nose.  The  man  was 
without  his  coat,  liad  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  bad 
shoes;  and  the  wife  had  a  gown  of  w’orsted 
Sturt’.  The  floor  of  the  house  was  of  timber, 
clean,  except  at  the  bed-side,  where  the  man 
was  spitting  tobacco  juice.  On  one  side  of 
the  room,  the  rille  and  powder  horn  hung  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  on  the  other,  was  a  saddle,  hanging 
by  one  of  the  stirrup-irons  from  a  wooden  peg 
in  the  wall.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  ba¬ 
con  and  some  “  barr  meat.”  Cabins  of  the 
poorest  kind  have  chimneys  for  conveying  the 
smoke  out  of  the  house. 

This  man  had  a  f’ew  acres  of  land,  a  cow, 
and  a  horse.  He  wrought  for  neighboring 
farmers ;  said  the  times  were  very  bad,  and  he 
could  not  get  more  than  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  his  victuals. 

The  next  we  entered  was  a  little  house  of 
the  same  kind,  that  appeared  to  haw.  been 
lately  bedaubed  over  with  mud  to  fill  up  the 
openings  between  the  logs.  Inside  there  were 
two  truckle  beds,  divided  by  a  piece  of  “clouiy  | 
carpet.”  It  was  a  sober  dwelling  ;  but  every 
thing  was  clean  in  it.  There  were  two  chil- 1 
dreu,  a  grown  im  young  lady,  and  an  older 
one  who  seemetvlo  be  tlie  mother  of  all,  well- 
dressed  and  clean.  The  young  lady  liad  on 
a  silk  dress,  her  hair  nicely  braided,  and  plaited 
behind  into  two  tails,  one  hanging  on  each 
shoulder.  Tlie  husband  was  out ;  but  they 
told  us  they  were  lately  from  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  j  had  bought  150  acres  of  land,  about 


60  of  it  cleared,  for  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and 
ajipeared  well  pleased  with  their  bargain. 

In  returning  towards  Aberdeen,  we  came 
on  a  few  men,  some  of  them  silting  on  a  fence, 
some  of  them  leaning  over  it,  and  two  horses 
with  ragged  riding  saddles  grazing  beside 
them.  \Ve  joined  the  party,  and  found  they 
were  neighbors,  who  had  met  to  lounge  away 
an  hour  or  two,  and  exchange  news.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  farmers  :  some  of  them  had 
cotton  Osnaburg  jackets ;  one  had  a  long-tailed 
linsey  coat,  with  several  holes  in  it,  and  one 
had  no  coat  at  all ;  none  of  them  had  neck¬ 
cloths,  and  only  some  of  them  had  clean 
sliirts;  most  of  them  had  long  beards,  and 
their  hands  were  hard  and  horny ;  their  boots 
had  never  been  cleaned,  the  very  leather  was 
rough  and  gray.  After  joining  them  a  little 
while,  we  let  the  conversation  fall  into  their 
own  hands  altogether;  which  turned  out  to 
be  about  some  of  their  neighbors,  and  of  little 
interest.  They  were  gaping  and  yawning  as 
if  they  had  spent  a  wearisome  day  ;  the  only 
thing  they  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  was, 
cutting  the  fence  with  their  knives,  and  looking 
now  and  then  towards  the  sun,  which  was  then 
in  the  west — evidently  wearied,  and  anxious 
for  his  setting. 

The  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  w’ere 
found  to  differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  emigration.  Mr.  Thomson 
diligently  (luestioned  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  who  came  to  the  mills  at  which  he 
was  employed  to  have  their  wool  carded, 
and  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  every  one  sj>oke  as  he  found  himself, 
and  that  there  were  abundant  grievances  in 
tbe  Land  of  Promise. 

Some  found  fault  with  the  country,  wdthout 
being  able  to  give  any  good  reason ;  some 
complained  of  general  discomfort,  and  the 
want  of  society ;  some  complained  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  fear  of  being  turned  out 
of  their  farms  or  of  wanting  bread  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  family,  they  could  not  make 
money.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  love  of  fa¬ 
therland,  and  a  keen  remembrance  of  early 
friends  and  associations,  were  considerable 
ilrawbacks  on  tbe  happiness  of  the  Irish,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Scottish  settlers.  I  conversed  with 
some  who.  having  left  home  in  disgust,  gloried 
in  their  separation.  Asa  general  rule,  I  found 
that  those  who  had  emigrated  after  arriving  at 
middle  life,  regretted  they  had  come  out; 
or  at  least  thought  they  could  have  done  as 
well,  and  been  more  comfortable,  if  they  had 
remained  at  home. 

,  The  Canadian  emigrants,  like  the  Yan- 
!  kees,  shift  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
land  has  fallen  in  value  since  the  <listurban- 
ces.  Well-behaved,  industrious  emigrants, 
were,  however,  generally  found  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  drunkards  and 
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idlers  as  miserable  as  lliey  would  probably 
have  been  at  home.  Our  cann^  Scot,  who 
is  a  teetotaller  himself,  could  not  admire 
many  of  the  “  Irish  specimens”  which  he 
encountered  in  Canada;  jet  he  describes  in 
one  instance,  what  seems  quite  the  beau- 
ideal  of  an  Irish  emigrant  country  weaver’s 
domicile,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  there 
are  many  such  country  weavers  in  the 
same  happy  condition,  “  working  for  the 
farmers,  and  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  for 
themselves.” 

His  name  was  John  Kelly,  an  Irishman.  lie 
came  out  here  five  years  ago,  and  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  business  was 
learned  in  weaving  linen  dowlas  at  a  factory 
near  Belfast.  He  had  a  wife,  two  children, 
and  five  sovereigns,  when  he  arrived  in  To¬ 
ronto — he  said  himself  he  had  only  thirty  shil¬ 
lings,  but  his  wife  told  me  he  had  five  pounds, 
and  I  believed  her :  besides  he  had  some  friends 
to  advise  and  assist  him.  Now  he  has  a  nice 
little  frame  house,  with  a  but  and  a  ben,  and  a 
stair  leading,  between  the  apartments,  up  to  a 
roomy  garret,  where  he  has  his  warping  slakes. 
He  has  also  a  cow  and  a  calf,  two  swine,  lots 
of  cocks  and  hens,  four  children,  with  dogs 
and  cals,  and  all  the  et  ceieras  ol  a  thriving 
Jiousehold.  His  loom  was  in  a  corner  of  the 
apartment  they  lived  in,  just  beside  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  all  around  were  heavy  bundles  of 
w’oollen  yarn.  He  wrought  with  the  hand- 
shuttle  ;  his  children  filled  the  pinis,  and  he 
taught  them  to  read  while  at  wmrk,  now  and 
then  swearing  “By  Jasus”  he  would  murder 
them.  He  has  four  acres  of  cleared  land,  plenty 
of  potatoes,  oatmeal,  Indian  corn,  &c.  The 
wife  said,  such  a  thing  ns  wanting  provisions 
for  themselves  or  children,  never  came  into 
her  mind,  for  John  had  more  work  than  he 
could  do ;  and  she  would  be  perfectly  happy 
if  she  could  just  sec  Quid  Ireland  once  more 
before  she  died. 

1  observed  that  there  is  in  universal  use 
amongst  the  farmers  in  the  States,  and  in  Can¬ 
ada,  too,  a  decidedly  improved  wheel  for  spin¬ 
ning  wool.  It  is  of  the  “muckle”  wheel  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  the  improvement  consists  in  its  light¬ 
ness,  its  proportion,  general  finish,  but  mostly 
in  a  simple  mode  of  increasing  tlie  speed  of 
the  spindle.  At  the  head  of  the  wheel  there 
is  a  small  iron  shaft,  about  the  size  of  a  quill 
on  which  there  are  two  pulleys,  one  about  an 
inch  diameter,  the  other  four — the  band  from 
the  large  wheel  w’orking  on  the  smallest  one. 
The  spindle  is  placed  about  seven  inches 
below  the  shaft,  on  which  there  is  a  pulley, 
one  inch  diameter,  which  is  driven  with  a  band, 
from  the  four-inch  pulley  on  the  small  shaft 
above  it,  increasing  the  speed  of  the  spindle 
four  times,  and  enabling  the  spinner  to  per¬ 
form,  at  least,  one-half  more  work  when  spin¬ 
ning  warp  or  small  yarn. 

As  we  hope  that  the  boom  of  the  Muckle 
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wheel  w  ill  long  be  heard  in  our  farm-houses, 
we  trust  that  the  above  improvement  w  ill 
be  attended  to  by  the  rural  wheelwright. 
Mr.  Thomson  also  describes  a  very  simple 
washing-machine  which  he  saw  in  use  in 
America. 

I  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  many  of  my 
countrymen,  w  ho  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
weaving  business,  should  have  to  labor  twelve 
or  si.\teen  hours  a-day  lor  the  privilege  of 
being  half  starved  and  brought  to  a  j)remature 
grave,  w’hen  there  is  such  a  wide  and  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  field  open  to  them,  all  over 
Canada  and  the  northern  and  western  Sl.ttes 
of  the  Union;  although  Lower  Canada  is 
probably  not  the  best  place  to  emigrate  to. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the 
amount  ol  their  domestic  manufacture,  I  may 
mention  that,  according  to  parliamentary  re¬ 
turns,  the  number  of  domestic  loon)s  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  13,400 ;  and  their  annual  produce  is 
assumed  to  be  —  coarse  wmollen-cloth,  about 
1.400.000  yards;  flannel,  981,000,  and  linen, 
1,36(5,720. 

The  condition  of  the  customer  weavers  all 
over  the  States  and  Canada  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  country  w’eavers  in  Scot¬ 
land,  some  forty  years  ago,  when  every  one 
had  a  cow  and  a  little  bit  of  land,  and  when 
thej’^  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  as  often 
bj'^  the  fireside  as  they  did  between  what  is 
now  appropriately  called  the  “lour  stoops 
misery.” 

We  have  avoided  those  subject.s  of  which 
Mr.  Thomson  may  be  presumed  no  better 
judge  than  the  scores  who,  within  the  last 
dozen  years,  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
before  him,  such  as  the  state  of  religion, 
and  the  political  institutions  of  the  Union; 
but  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  slavery 
w'e  must  quote,  as  we  believe  it  involves  a 
truth  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
abolitionists. 

I  must  bring  this  chapter  on  slavery  to  a 
conclu.'sion,  although  I  have  not  expressed  one- 
half  of  the  observations  I  niade  in  my  travels 
through  the  southern  states.  Yet  one  remark 
more.  I  have  seen  children  in  factories,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  under  ten  years  of 
age.  working  twelve  hours  a-day,  till  their  little 
hands  w'ere  bleeding.  I  have  seen  these  chil¬ 
dren  w’hipped,  when  their  emaciated  limbs 
could  no  longer  support  them  to  their  work  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  planter  in  America 
whose  blood  would  not  rise,  and  whose  arm 
would  not  be  lifted  up  to  defend  even  the  ne¬ 
groes  from  such  cruelly  ;  especially  the  native 
planter,  who  is  much  better  to  his  negroes  than 
the  planters  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
free  stales.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
and  therefore  1  need  not  illustrate  it.  If  I  w’cre 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  comparative  kindly 
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feeling  of  the  native  planter,  it  wouKl  partly 
be  found  in  his  having  been  nursed  and  tended 
in  iidancy  by  some  careful  negro,  and  having 
made  playmates  of  the  little  black  fellows  of 
his  father’s  house.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
miserably  degraded  stale  of  the  factory  slave, 
or  the  equally  unnatural  condition  of  the 
miners,  is  no  apology  for  the  continuance  of 
negro  slavery;  and  1  otdy  make  the  compar¬ 
ison  to  show  how  dillicult  it  is,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  irrational  state  of  society,  to  render  ydeas- 
ant  the  condition  of  the  “  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.”  I  consider  myself  in  some 
degree  qualified  to  make  this  comparison,  for 
1  have  witnessed  negro  slavery  in  mostly  all 
the  slave-holding  states  in  America ;  having 
lived  for  weeks  on  cotton  plantations,  observ¬ 
ing  closely  the  actual  condition  of  the  negroes ; 
and  can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction 
from  any  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  I  have  never  witnessed  one-fifth 
of  the  real  suffering  that  I  have  seen  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  in  Great  Britain. 
In  regard  to  their  moral  condition,  let  those 
who  have  had  the  temerity,  who  have  dared 
to  lay  their  hands  on  fellow-men,  to  claim 
them  as  property,  let  them  answer  for  them¬ 
selves  in  this  matter  to  the  Almighty,  who  still 
permitteth  this  extraordinary  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  exist. 

If  the  increase  of  churches  and  ministers 
is  to  be  held  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
corresponding  increase  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  voluntaries  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  tremendous  energy  with 
which  the  voluntary  system  develops  itself 
in  America.  Liverpool,  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  population,  has  not  nearly 
half  the  number  of  churches  nor  clergymen 
that  are  enjoyed  by  New  York.  We  fear 
that  the  moral  results  do  not  always  come 
out  in  arithmetical  proportion  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  advantages.  On  this  head  our  sensible 
craftsman  makes  some  judicious  remarks, 
as  he  does  upon  the  political  institutions  of 
America  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
where  he  condenses  into  few  words  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  in  regard 
to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  indicated  by  the  splendor  of  their 
cities,  means  of  internal  communication,  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  commerce,  is  highly  favorable  ; 
and  if  the  great  anmunt  of  political  liberty  en¬ 
joyed  by  them,  has  not  produced  a  greater 
amount  of  individual  happiness  than  that  en¬ 
joyed  under  some  other  forms  of  government, 
they  have  at  least  the  power  of  adopiin  g  all 
improvements  in  the  science  of  government 
that  experience  may  suggest,  without  having 
to  struggle,  as  we  have  to  do  in  Britain,  foi 


ages,  for  every  trifling  amendment  in  our  po¬ 
litical  and  social  institutions. 

Tlie  Americans  generally  hate  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  this  country  for  their  power  and  policy ; 
and  despise  the  ])eople  for  submitting  to  be 
misgoverned  by  tbem.  But,  in  many  respects, 
the  opinions  of  the  masses  in  America,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country  arc  very  erroneous.  Tliey  look 
upon  us  as  serfs ;  compelled  to  bow  down  to 
the  dust  when  we  meet  a  lord  ling,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  (iueen  Victoria’s  will  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  never  considering  the  beam  that  is  in 
their  own  eye  in  the  shape  of  a  president,  who 
exercises  a  power  that  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  would  not  dare  to  do. 

The  Americans  look  upon  Britain  as  a 
country  which  they  can  fight  successfully. 
When  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  about 
M’Leod’s  trial,  and  rumors  of  war  were  rife, 

I  used  to  put  in  a  w’ord  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
binted  the  risk  they  ran  of  having  their  com¬ 
merce  and  their  cities  on  the  sea-board  de- 
troyed  ;  but  my  mouth  was  always  shut  with 
this,  “  They  had  whipped  England  twice,  and 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  it  again.” 
Many  of  the  people  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious.  However,  this  feeling  does  not  per¬ 
vade  all  classes,  and  has  no  existence  in  the 
southern  states  to  any  extent;  and  even  in  the 
northern  and  western  states,  most  of  the  well- 
informed  and  educated  classes,  in  speaking  of 
England,  express  themselves  with  respect. 

Our  traveller,  exhibiting  things  as  they 
are,  and  neither  darkening,  nor  yet  over¬ 
coloring  the  picture,  does  not  assume  to 
give  any  decided  advice  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  emigration ;  but  if  people  will 
go,  he  tells  them  what  to  expect,  and  coun¬ 
sels  them  to  set  forth  as  early  in  life  as  pos¬ 
sible,  before  those  habits  and  associations 
are  formed,  the  severing  of  which  is  justly 
looked  on  as  the  most  painful  circumstance 
attending  emigration.  How  emphatically 
true  is  it  of  the  expatriated  emigrant  as  of 
the  unhoused  pauper,  “  It  is  not  bread,  but 
where  we  eat  it.” 

The  “  mobs  ”  of  America,  and  the  fiery 
outbreaks  of  Lynch-law,  are  described  in 
these  travels  by  an  eyewitness,  and  are 
among  the  scenes  which  most  clearly  ex¬ 
hibit  the  distinctive  national  character, — 
if  America  has  a  national  character, — 
and  the  anomalous  condition  of  society  in 
the  young  turbulent  republic.  One  mob,  a 
“  bank  mob,”  in  Cincinnati,  which  lasted 
for  some  days,  must  have  been  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  affair.  The  people  after  all  had 
no  worse  object  in  view  than  conifielling  the 
fry  of  small  fraudulent  banking  establish¬ 
ments  that  had  got  their  worthless  and 
quickly  depreciated  notes  into  circulation 
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to  “  resume  cash  payments.”  The  affairs  1  We  conclude  by  recommendinjr  iliis  sen- 
of  tliese  banks  were  therefore  wound  up  by  '  sible,  truthful,  an<l  unpretending  little  book 
Judge  Lynch  and  his  boys  in  a  very  sum-;  to  all,  whether  high  or  low,  wlio  desire  to 
niary,  though  it  was  perhaps  the  only  effec-'  add  to  their  authentic  knowledge  of  the  real 
tual,  way.  The  mob  obtained  complete  ;  condition  and  character  of  the  great  body 
possession  of  the  town.  Indeed,  no  one  '  of  American  citizens, 
opposed  them. 

The  nm  upon  the  banks  continued;  but  - 

they  gave  them  fair-play.  As  long  as  they  i 

were  able  to  redeem  their  notes  they  allovveil  From  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 

them  to  go  on,  but  the  moment  the  funds  ran 

short,  sniash  went  their  windows  and  doors ,  MY  DOCTOR’S  DEGREE, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  The  r-itAn'rpwu 

bankers  fled  for  their  lives.  In  this  way  they 

denjolished  the  inside  of  five  of  these  “  shin-  - 

Elaster  manufactories,”  as  they  called  them.  ^  r 

cforeniglU.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Ciiavter  I. 

The  sympathies  of  the  most  respectable  ^  took  it 

citizens  were  with  the  people;  and  I  observed 

many  of  them  in  the  streets  rubbing  their  hands  My  name  is  Julius  Smith — Doctor  Julius 
with  glee,  and  laughinji,  as  one  alter  another  ,  Smith  ;  a  few  months  ago  it  was  merely  the 
oflhcseswimlllnsrestablislimcnts  were  turned  I  g^j,|  j,  ^ 

aftcrwardii,  but  acquitted.  I  superscription  —  1  he  Reverend  Julius 

_  .  I  _  .  -  .  ‘aI  W\  r%  Jl  T__  _ A  •  _  ^1.  _  ^  l_ 
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Chapter  I. 


WHY  I  TOOK  IT. 


My  name  is  Julius  Smith — Doctor  Julius 
Smith ;  a  few  months  ago  it  was  merely  the 
Reverend  Julius  Smith,  M.  A.,  but  now 
each  letter  that  I  receive  bears  the  proud 
superscription  —  “The  Reverend  Julius 


The  mob  went  to  work  very  deliberately, '  Smith,  D.  D”  In  short,  in  the  month  of 
and,  after  they  had  every  thing  their  own  way, '  July  I  took  my  Doctor’s  degree,  and  why 
with  good-humor.  I  was  pleased  with  the  I  was  induced  to  undertake  this  mighty  step, 
spirit  of  ‘‘ lair  play  ”  shown  to  the  Planters’ j  j),jg  ,y^y  Chapter  I.,  will  explain  to  the 
and  Meclianics’  banks,  which  were  thought  to 


tiiiu  :>jueiiamcs  oauKs,  wmen  were  inougni  lo  ^ 

be  weak.  The  cry  to  pull  them  down  was  \  i  *  t  i  j  r  i  •  i 

frequently  raked,  bit  a  Humber  of  the  active  ^  ^ 

rioters  defended  the  premises  stoutly,  and  they  country  clergyman.  Do  not  fancy  when  1 
continued,  through  the  day,  to  redeem  their  say  old-fashioned  that  I  am  old,  for  I  am 
notes.  The  run  upon  them  was  tremendous,  i  not ;  next  December  will  but  write  the 
but  they  stood  out  the  storm;  and  at  night  |  number  49  on  my  brow;  but  I  passed 
posted  bills,  stating  that  they  would  open  next '  through  my  university  career  very  quietly, 
mornin?  an  hour  before  the  usual  time.  L,  early  age,  was  ordained  to  a  small  cu- 

1  here  were  several  of  those  engaged  in  the  !  .  xr  .u  •  i  * 

riot  apprehended  throughout  the  day  ;  some  of  m  the  North  immediately  that  my 

them  with  considerable  sums  of  money  on  I  allowed  me  to  oner  myself  for  ordina- 

them.  Every  body  had  plenty  of  money  that  j  tion,  and  having  remained  steadily  perform- 
day,  such  as  it  was.  The  very  children  w'ere  j  ing  my  duties’  for  nearly  twenty  years,  was 


running  about  with  handfuls  of  dollar  bills, 
several  of  wliich  fell  to  my  share  ;  and  I  have 
them  yet  as  trophies,  and  an  evidence  of  the 


at  length  presented  by  a  certain  noble  lord 
to  a  certain  vicarage,  value  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds  per  annum,  in  a  cer- 


mode  of  regulating  the  currency  in  the  “  (iueen  .  ®ii  i  ^  «  i  ’  rm  i 

City  of  the  West.”  There  were  several  other  lam  midland  county  and  then  my  diiricul- 

banks  in  the  city,  respectable  establishments,  ^*cs  began.  In  my  former  cure  1  had  lived 
in  which  there  was  plenty  of  good  money  and  quietly  by  myself,  with  no  ambition  or  de¬ 
specie,  but  the  mob  never  made  the  slightest  sire  for  aught  beyond  what  I  possessed,  and 


move  towards  them. 


it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 


The  American  mobs  show  more  good  my  own  importance,  as  sole  rector  of  a  par- 
sense  and  discrimination  in  their  attacks  ish  all  my  own,  that  1  entered  on  my  du- 
than  any  other  mobs  we  ever  heard  of ;  their  ties  for  my  first  Sunday.  My  present 
objects  are  often  excellent,  and  their  con-  church  and  congregation  was  little  less 
duct  not  unfair.  Mr.  Thomson  advises  humble  than  my  former,  but  yet  I  can 


emiorrants  to  the  Western  States  to  sail 

o 

direct  for  New  Orleans,  as  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  mode  of  reaching  their  destination. 


hardly  say  why  I  felt  rather  inclined  to  be 
nervous  in  appearing  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
fore  my  parishioners.  They  were  chiefly 


They  must,  however,  avoid  the  four  months,  small  farmers  and  common  laborers;  in- 
from  July  to  October,  when  the  Mississippi  deed,  there  were  but  two  families  that 
is  low,  and,  he  might  have  added,  yellow  could,  with  reason,  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 


fever  and  swamp  fever  abundant. 


respectable,  and  those  were  the  surgeon’s. 
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a  bustling,  self-important  little  man,  with  you  take  lunch  with  lier  ?”  This  polite  in- 
a  wife  a  rather  more  hustling  and  self-im-  vitation  I  accepted,  and  had  the  opportunity, 
portant  little  woman;  and  the  other — ah!  a  few  minutes  after,  of  seeing  seated  in  the 
that  other — a  w  idow  lady  of  perhaps  forty- { large  pew  of  the  church,  in  high  state,  witli 
five  (at  any  rate  I  did  not  know'  her  age  at  j  a  very  large  prayer-hook  before  her,  and  a 
that  time,  though  I  suppose  I  do  now),  who|  very  large  hassock  beneath  her,  my  iuture 
lived  in  a  rather  good  old-fashioned  house  |  hostess  herself. 

situated  on  the  hill  above  the  church,  and  I  will  not  make  any  mention  of  the  ser- 
who  was  called  by  the  villagers,  “  the  lady,”  I  vice  itself;  all  the  congregation  seemed 
or  Madam,  not  Mistress,  Cullender.  I  very  attentive,  and  I  hope  that  some  who 

As  I  had  not  arrived  at  my  rectory  till  i  came  that  day  for  the  first  time  from  mere 
late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  I  had  had  1  curiosity,  have  still  continued  to  attend, 
no  opportunity  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  the  actuated  by  some  better  motive, 
lady ;  indeed,  the  first  announcement  I  re-  When  I  returned  to  the  vestry  the  clerk 
ceived  of  her  existence  was  from  my  house-  informed  me  that  the  lady’s  carriage  was 
keeper — whom  I  had  brought  with  me  from  waiting  for  me  to  take  my  seat  therein,  and 
my  late  curacy,  rather  because  she  would  |  I  soon  found  myself  seated  by  the  side  of 
not  part  with  me  than  from  any  strong  at-  the  obliging  widow.  Mrs.  Cullender’s 
tachment  of  my  ow  n  to  her  service  — inform-  j  “  carriage  ”  was  a  rather  remarkable  piece 
ing  me  at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning'  of  construction  ;  it  w’aslike  Mr.  PecksnifTs 
that  the  servant  whom  she  found  in  the  j  chair,  which  I  think  is  described  as  like  a 
house  had  informed  her  that  the  late  rector  pig  with  a  tumor  fastened  behind  a  small, 
W'as  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  lunch  at  i  very  small,  pony  chaise;  so,  as  the  lady  and 
the  “  house,”  between  the  two  services,'  I  sat  behind,  we  quite  looked  over  the  head 
and  dining  there  after  the  afternoon  service  ^  of  Joseph,  the  staid  man  who  drove  the  old 
w  as  concluded.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Bull  w-as '  horse,  a  steed  who,  if  there  be  any  corres- 
then  thrown  into  a  painful  state  of  quandary  '  ponding  proportion  between  the  two  parts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  providing  any  dinner  !  of  a  very  w  ell  know’ti  proverb,  ought  to  have 
for  the  master,  arguing  that  she  and  her 'been  very,  very  .swre.  Joseph,  when  seen 
companion  could  conifortably  dine  from 'seated,  and  particularly  in  a  back  view, 
some  mysterious  piece  of  pork,  with  the  fre-i  might  have  been  taken  for  a  high-bred  foot- 
quent  mention  of  which  delicious  provender  !  man  of  respectable  standing  in  first-rate 
she  had  in  old  times  been  accustomed  to'  society,  but  the  sight  of  his  legs  destroyed 
season  her  discourse;  indeed,  I  think  she  |  the  illusion  ;  they  betrayed  many  a  tale  of 
had  always  lived  upon  pork  ;  it  was  a  kind  '  hard  out-door  work — the  barn,  the  garden, 
of  necessary  to  her  existence,  and  appeared  the  pig-sty,  and  perhaps  the  plough.  It  is 
to  bound  all  her  desires  in  her  own  gastro-'  an  odd  thing,  but  countrymen  never  have 
nomic  line,  adding  that  the  steaks  which  good  legs;  in  short,  Joseph  could  be  called 
she  had  the  care  to  provide  on  the  previous!  rather  a  useful  than  an  elegant  appendage 
evening  expressly  for  my  dinner,  would  be  to  a  family. 

much  more  tender  the  next  day.  I  thought  [  Slowly  we  journeyed  on  in  the  carriage 
on  the  Monday  when  I  ate  them,  that  if  till  we  arrived  at  the  house.  By  the  by, 
they  had  been  le.ss  tender  on  the  Sunday,  till  I  grew  bold  by  practice,  I  was  always 
they  must  have  been  tough.  However, !  expecting  the  veliicle  to  come  suddeidy 
this  difficulty  w'as  soon  disposed  of,  by  my!  apart  in  the  middle,  and  leave  the  hinder 
giving  directions  for  the  steaks  to  be  pre- '  part  stationary  in  the  road,  while  Joseph 
served  till  we  discovered  if  the  same  invita-!  on  the  pony-chaise  division  would  proceed 
tion  should  be  extended  to  me  as  to  my  |  complacently  and  innocently  on  I 
predecessor.  j  We  were  sovin  seated  at  luncheon  to- 

I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  all  i  gether,  tete-a-tete,  she  all  kindness  and  con- 
these  little  matters  to  the  reader,  as  1  con- '  descending  affability,  1  full  of  respectful 
sider  that  day  to  have  been  one  of  the  most,  politeness,  just  tempered  with  that  degree 
if  not  the  most  important  in  my  life,  and  I  of  grave  demeanor  w  hich  I  think  becoming 
every  movement  of  that  day  is  as  .strongly!  to  the  office  of  a  clergyman, 
inipressed  on  my  memory  as  if  it  had  all  I  may  as  well  here  give  a  short  descrip- 
occurred  but  yesterday.  '  tion  of  Mrs.  Cullender.  She  w  as  that  sort 

M  rs.  Bull  was  right :  in  the  vestry,  before  !  of  woman  w’hom  you  can  most  easily  de¬ 
service,  the  clerk  came  to  me  with — “  Ma-!  scribe  negatively.  She  was  not  fat,  she  was 
dam  Cullender’s  compliments,  and  would  [  not  thin  ;  she  w  as  not  bad-looking,  she  was 
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not  handsome;  slie  was  not  learned,  she  !  standing.  I  have  said  she  was  high-minded, 


was  not  ignorant ;  in  short — but  I  hate  a 
pun — she  was  a  knotty  point  to  describe. 
One  afiirmative  1  tlioughi  I  did  discover, 
and  I  fancy,  too,  from  all  after  experience, 
that  I  was  right — she  mas  rather  high- 
minded.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  the  chief  inhabitant  in  the  parish,  in¬ 
deed  tliat  she  centered  in  herself  all  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  she  knew  the  importance  of  her  posi¬ 
tion,  and  she  acted  up  to  it.  But  let  me 
draw  that  day  to  a  close.  The  afternoon 
service  finished,  I  was  again  honored  with 
an  invitation,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  the  little  surgeon  and  his 
wife,  who  joined  us  at  her  dinner  table. 
All  went  pleasantly  between  us,  and  when 
I  returned  to  my  rectory  at  night  I  almost 
felt  it  desolate,  nor  could  I  entirely  derive 
the  same  source  of  consolation  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  my  good  old  Mrs.  Bull  did,  when 
she  remarked  to  me,  that  there  was  some 
good  came  from  dining  out,  for  I  still  had 
my  beefsteaks  left  for  to-morrow. 

And  thus  ended  my  first  Sunday  at  my 
parish,  and  almost  my  first  introduction 
into  the  allurements  of  ladies’  society.  And 
so  tnonths  passed  away,  and  at  length  I  be¬ 
gan  to  discover,  and  it  was  a  discovery  that 
filled  me  with  alarming  surprise,  that  my 
quiet  home  had  but  few  charms  left  for  me, 
and  that  I  never  felt  so  well  pleased  as  when 
up  at  “  the  house,”  in  tlie  company  of 
M  rs.  Cullender.  She  was  so  gracious — 
more  than  gracious,  at  times  almost  affec¬ 
tionate,  that  my  behavior  began  insensibly 
to  partake  of  the  same  character.  She 
even  once  or  twice,  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  for  that  kind  of  disclosure, 
hinted  that  I  must  find  my  solitary  home 
very  dull,  and  that  I  must  feel  the  want  of 
many  comforts  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a 
bachelor’s  abode.  I  fully  concurred  in  what 
she  said,  as  indeed  I  had  even  begun  to 
feel  the  truth  of  her  statements,  and  I  can 
hardly  say,  but  I  fancy  I  once  or  twice 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I  could  find  any 
one — being  of  course  a  fit  and  proper  per¬ 
son — willing  to  become  the  partner  of  a 
country  clergyman,  I  should  gladly  hail  such 
an  opportunity.  But  to  this  manifestation 
of  my  feelings  no  response  was  ever  given, 
nor  could  I  wonder;  whatever  my  feelings 
might  be  to  Mrs.  Cullender,  I  could  plainly 
see  that  her  importance  in  the  village  could 
receive  no  advancement  from  any  alliance 
with  myself;  indeed  it  would  rather  appear 
that  it  would  be  deteriorating  to  her’present 


and  how  could  1  expect  that  she  could  sur¬ 
render  the  euphonious  title  of  Mrs.  Cullen¬ 
der  for  the  doubtful  dignity  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith  ?  Smith,  alas  !  is 
such  a  common  name.  And  thus  my  hopes 
of  bliss — for  I  confess  that  I  did  begin  to 
fancy  myself  most  unfortunate — were 
damped,  and  I  almost  began  to  avoid  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  house  more  than  was  necessary 
to  prevent  appearing  rude  ;  and  I  fancy  that 
my  melancholy  must  have  become  apparent 
to  others,  for  one  evening  Mr.  Spark  ins  the 
surgeon,  having  unexpectedly  dropped  in 
upon  me,  something  like  the  following  con¬ 
versation  took  place  between  us.  1  forgot 
to  mention  that  latterly  I  had  observed  that 
there  had  appeared  to  subsist  between  this 
gentleman  and  Mrs.  Cullender  a  strange  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence.  After  half  an  hour  spent 
in  casual  conversation,  he  remarked  that 
my  spirits  did  not  seem  as  good  as  they  had 
formerly  been. 

“  I’m  sure,  my  dear  sir,”  added  he, 
“  that  you  have  something  preying  upon 
your  mind ;  perhaps  I  can  guess  what  it  is, 
perhaps  I  cannot :  make  me  your  confidant, 

I  may  be  able  to  help  you.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  denied  that  anything 
extraordinary  affected  me  ;  he  continued  to 
press  me  very  closely,  and  at  last  flatly  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  entertain  some  affection  for 
Mrs.  Cullender. 

“  Why,  my  good  sir,”  said  he,  all  the 
village  talks  about  it ;  some  even  say  the 
whole  affair  is  definitely  settled.” 

This  information  completely  astounded 
me;  the  bare  idea  that  my  feelings  and  ac¬ 
tions  had  been  canvassed  by  my  parishion¬ 
ers  all  this  time,  and  I  completely  ignorant 
of  it,  was  intensely  annoying. 

“  My  good  Mr.  Sparkins,”  said  I,  “  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  were  correct;  supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  mind,  that  I 
really  had  some  tender  regard  towards  the 
lady,  what  could  I  do  ?  what  possible  chance 
do  I  possess  of  her  accepting  me  for  a  hus¬ 
band  ?  I’d  have  asked  her  to  become  mine,” 
continued  I,  warming  with  my  subject,  and 
quite  forgetting  that  I  had  made  the  suppo¬ 
sition  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  “  a 
thousand  times  before  this  but  I  dreaded, 
and  justly  too,  I  think,  an  immediate  refu¬ 
sal.” 

“  Bravo,  my  good  sir,”  said  the  surgeon, 
“  now  you  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  now 
let  me  see  if  I  can  help  you.  What  you 
say  is  quite  correct,  and  at  present  I  con¬ 
fess  I  should  doubt  the  success  of  your 
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offer  ;  I  have  heard  her  talk  in  the  highest' 
terms  of  you,  but  yet  you  must  have! 
noticed  her  weakness ;  she  is  proud,  and  i 
it  would  require  son»e  resolution  for  herl 
to  give  up  her  present  position  in  the  vil-  j 
lage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  hardly  doj 
after  Madame  Cullender  ;  hut  stop,  sir ;  I ' 
have  a  plan,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  and 
adopt  it.  I’ll  bet  you— by  the  by  you  don’t 
bet — but  I’ll  stake  my  reputation  that  in  a! 
month  she  will  be  yours.  Takr  your  Doc¬ 
tor's  Decree,  my  dear  sir — Dr.  Julius 
Smith.  By  Jove,  that  must  do,  I  know  it 
will,”  said  the  little  man,  who  really  did 
seem  to  take  some  positive  interest  in  the 
matter. 

I  will  not  give  the  conversation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  adopt  Mr.  Sparkins’s  advice; 
in  accordance  to  which  the  next  morning 
found  me  in  the  widow’s  drawing-room, 
dressed  with  more  scrupulous  exactness 
than  I  usually  employed. 

“Madam,”  said  I,  in  what  I  wished  to 
be  rather  a  solemn  voice,  “  I  am  going  up 
to  Cambridge  for  a  few  days  to  take  my 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  I  must  be 
there  I  find  hy  the  day  after  to-morrow,  so 
shall  start  this  evening.” 

The  shot  told  ;  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes,  as 
with  a  soft  voice  she  answered, 

“  You  will  not  be  away  long,  will  you? 
we  shall  so  miss  you.” 

I  fancied  this  hardly  strong  enough  yet 
to  venture  on  a  proposal,  so  I  said, 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Cullender,  there  are  no 
sick  at  present  in  the  parish,  and  I  do  not! 
know  who  will  particularly  miss  me,  ex-| 
cept,  perchance,  my  old  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bull.  Ah!  no;”  here  I  sighed;  “there 
is  but  little  sympathy  with  bachelors.” 

“  Then  w  hy  be  one,  my  dear  Mr. 
Smith,”  said  the  dear  creature,  with  a 
blush  mantling  on  her  cheek. 

That  was  enough.  Half  an  hour  after, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  Mrs.  Cullen- 
der  hy  my  side,  all  quite  comfortably 
settled,  and  we  were  making  all  arrange- 
ments  for  our  proceedings  after  I  should 
return  from  Cambridge. 

Oh!  a  sharp  fellow  w’as  little  Mr.  Spar- 
kins,  but  I  have  since  fancied  once  or 
twice  that  he  had  some  stronger  ground  to 
act  upon  than  a  there  conjecture  of  his 
own.  And  this  is  why  I  took  my  Doctor’s 
Degree. 


3:]3 

Chapter  II. 

HOW  I  GOT  IT. 

Having  waited  on  the  road  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  an  old  college  friend  w  liom  I 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  but  who  1 
nevertheless  knew  would  leel  interested  in 
hearing  of  my  present  plans,  I  did  not 
reach  Cambridge  till  late  on  the  evening 
following  the  day  of  my  leaving  my  par¬ 
ish. 

The  old  town  seemed  quite  strange  to 
me  after  so  many  years’  absence,  but  I 
speedily  got  installed  in  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  Eagle,  where,  by  the  by,  if 
alone,  I  should  recommend  all  my  gentle¬ 
men  readers  to  locate  themselves;  though 
I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
pleasant  private  rooms  in  the  Bull  Hotel, 
looking  over  that  most  renowned  Tramp- 
ingion  Street,  would  be  preferred  by  most 
ladies.  'I'otell  the  truth,  when  I  first  reached 
Cambridge  I  wished  myself  back  again  in 
my  parish.  No  one  but  an  old  Cambridge  * 
marj  can  tell  or  imagine  the  feelings  which 
come  rushing  and  Hooding  in  upon  you 
when  you  visit  that  scene  of  those  young 
years  of  your  former  life.  Whether  they 
lofik  back  to  follies  and  extravagancies, 
wild,  reckless  deeds  and  revelries,  or  to 
the  (juiet  steady  progress  of  the  striving, 
persevering  student,  with  perhaps  but  few 
pleasures,  but  certainly  with  but  few’ pains, 
all,  I  should  think,  must  revisit  Cambridge, 
with  some  feelings  of  melancholy.  Every 
thing  must  be  viewed  under  such  a  different 
aspect ;  there  are  no  longer  the  same  friends 
about  you — they  are  scattered  abroad  to 
experience  the  world’s  vicissitudes ;  and 
you  yourself  have  been  tasting,  too,  of  life 
sufficiently  to  show  you  that  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,  and  that  you  must  be 
often  deceived  before  you  can  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  wisdom.  1  did  not  intend 
to  be  drawn  into  this  strain  of  moralizing; 

I  I  do  not  know'  how  it  is,  but  1  do  some- 
1  limes  give  way  to  trains  of  thought  to 
j  which  I  formerly  was  not  accustomed. 

I  Perhaps  it  is  sermon-writing  brings  on  the 
I  habit ;  but  no,  it  was  not  so  before  I  was 
!  married.  Ah  !  and  that  brings  me  back 
to  my  narrative  of  how  I  got  my  doctor’s 
degree.  My  first  act  was  to  discover 
what  were  the  duties  I  had  to  perform  in 
order  to  attain  my  object ;  and  really  w  hen 
I  heard  them  I  fancied  them  extremely 
formidable.  My  greatest  difficulty  was 
about  a  Latin  sermon,  or  as  they  call  it,  a 
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concio  u(l  clericum,  which  I  found  I  had  [ 
to  preach  before  the  University  in  St.  j 
Mary’s  church.  Now  I,  in  iny  best  days,  | 
had  never  been  very  great  in  Latin  ;  it  had  ; 
never  as  a  language  been  my  forte,  and 
certainly  the  composition  of  it  had  always  I 
been  to  me  tlie  most  dilhcult  part  of  tlie  j 
study  ;  and  here  had  1  now  to  write  a  1 
sermon  in  tliis  dread  language,  and  preach  ! 
it  before  learned  old  doctors,  who,  thought  ' 
I,  know  Latin  better  than  English,  and  ; 
perhaps  even  think  in  Latin.  Well,  while  i 
I  was  pondering  over  my  troubles,  having 
written  many  beginnings  to  sermons,  each  j 
of  which  I  had  in  turn  rejected,  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  old  friend  in  the  country, 
requesting  me  to  call  upon  a  young  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  at  St.  John’s,  who  was 
staying  up  during  the  vacation,  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  he  had  no  particular  place 
to  which  he  cared  to  go.  1  was  very  glad 
to  make  friends  with  any  one  in  my  present 
dull  state,  even  with  an  undergraduate;  I 
had  been  away  from  Cambridge  for  many 
years,  and  therefore  was  not  much  afllicted  1 
with  that  eye-sore  to  the  younger  members ! 
of  our  universities,  “  donnishness.”  As  I 
was  sitting  with  him  one  evening — by  the 
by,  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  first  of 
our  ac(juaintance — I  told  him  my  difliculty 
about  the  sermon. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  he  directly,  “  don’t 
trouble  yourself  for  a  moment  about  it ;  no 
doubt  your  Latin  has  grown  a  little  rusty 
down  in  your  quiet  parish;  allow  me  to 
write  it  for  you,  it  will  be  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  me,  and  if  you  don’t  particu¬ 
larly  object  to  preach  another  .  .  .  .” 

“  Thank  you,  very  sincerely,  my  young 
friend,”  interrupted  I  ;  “  you  will  be  care¬ 
ful,  however,  about  doctrine,  and  so  on,  of 
course  ;  but  I  will  come — or  you  had  better 
come  and  take  a  little  quiet  dinner  with 
me,  and  we’ll  read  it  over  together  when 
you’ve  finished  it.” 

And  this  was  tlic  way  I  managed  to 
write,  or  rather  not  to  write,  my  concio  ad 
clericum.  But  then  came  the  preaching  ; 

I  confess  I  was  nervous  at  the  idea ;  con¬ 
ceive  a  false  quantity  !  The  day  came  ; 
the  dean  and  father  of  the  college — the  lat¬ 
ter,  I  remember,  a  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty — accompanied  me  to  the 
church,  and  slipped  out  by  a  side  door  as 
I  entered.  I  was  conducted  in  state  to  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  my  much-thought-of, 
much-dreamt-of  Latin  sermon  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  (?)  ears  of  the  vice  chancellor,  an  es¬ 
quire  bedell,  and  the  parish  clerk,  whom  a 


fee  of  four  shillings  reconciled  to  the  inflic¬ 
tion  I  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

This  one  difliculty  over,  another  com¬ 
menced  ;  for  though  I  was  willing  to  com¬ 
pound  by  money  in  order  to  be  free  from 
as  many  exercises  as  possible,  yet  there 
were  some,  like  this  niy  last  sermon,  for 
instance,  that  could  not  be  avoided.  To 
commence,  I  discovered  I  was  compel¬ 
led  to  keep  what  is  termed  in  university 
parlance  an  Act  in  the  presence  of  the  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  other  learned 
dignitaries.  I  will  not,  however,  enlarge 
[  on  my  troubles  on  this  point,  for,  by  the 
!  assistance  of  my  young  friend  at  St.  John’s, 
j  I  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  my 
;  fears  were  groundless,  and  the  remaininor 

I  ^  '  o 

third  not  very  tremendous;  indeed,  the 
chief  annoyance  after  all  was  the  necessity 
of  sitting  in  the  divinity  schools — and  a 
I  very  dull,  particularly  sombre  kind  of  places 
I  they  are — for  some  part  of  three  hours; 

1  but  as  we  commenced  the  proceedings 
jjust  before  the  clock  struck  two,  and  cofi- 
cluded  them  a  few  minutes  after  the  stroke 
of  three,  we  ma<le,  as  the  saying  is,  the  best 
of  a  bad  job.  The  auditory,  too,  by  the  by, 
was  by  no  means  more  formidable  than  1 
had  found  them  in  my  celebrated  concio 
ad  clericum;  the  individuals  who  composed 
it  being,  besides  the  professor  and  my  op¬ 
ponent,  only  the  afore-mentioned  college 
father,  aged  twenty-five. 

Apro|)os  of  my  opponent,  why  he  should 
be  called  so  I  don’t  know,  for  no  two  men 
ever  agreed  better  than  we  did  ;  we  made 
acquaintance  upon  the  spot,  and  many  a 
long  conversation  together  assisted  to  be¬ 
guile  the  tediousness  of  my  sojourn  in  Al¬ 
ma  Mater.  In  a  momerit  of  confidential 
familiarity  I  revealed  to  him  the  reasons  of 
my  takitig  “  my  doctor’s  degree,”  and 
with  the  same  spirit  he  also  explained  to 
me  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  same 
step. 

“  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  he, 
“that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  scribbling  and 
publishing  a  little,  and  as  the  publishers 
and  booksellers  tell  me  that  D.  1).  after  a 
name  adds  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to 
the  book,  why  I  consented  to  adopt  these 
cabalistic  letters ;  and  between  you  and 
myself,  I  hope  the  alteration  will  pay  the 
expense.” 

I  liked  the  man  for  his  honesty. 

“  But,”  added  he,  “to-morrow,  if  you 
are  willing,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  soon- 
to-be  fellow-doctor  of  ourselves,  whose  case 
bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  yours  ;  he 
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has  married  a  lady  witli  a  title,  and  I  fancy  j 
that  all  will  soon  discover  that  his  sole  oh- j 
ject  in  following  our  course  is  that  Doctor 
and  Lady  Lmily  Patten  sounds  vastly  more  i 
satisfactorily  to  both  parties  than  Mr.  and 
Lady  Lmily  Patten.” 

The  next  day  fully  confirmed  what  my 
friend  had  told  me  ;  never  was  a  poor  man  1 
more  belabored  by  a  title  than  wasi — noman  j 
before  could  ever  have  been  so  loved  by  a  i 
Lady  Emily.  “  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  step  up  I 
for  one  moment,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to| 
Lady  Emily  ;  you  must  let  me  introduce  I 
you  to  her  ladyship,  she  will  be  delighted! 
toknowyou.”  j 

Poor  Lady  Emily  !  she  was  very  fat,  ccr- ! 
tainly  above  forty,  and  it  would  be  most  j 
unfair  to  call  her  fair  ;  but  Lady  Emily  j 
sutfered  much  from  nervous  debility,  she ! 
told  me.  It  might  be  so,  and  perhaps  that 
may  account  for  her  rather  steady  applica¬ 
tion  to  port  wine,  which  1  remarked  when 
I  dined  with  her  ladyship.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  a  good  rentedy  for  ladies. 
Peace  be  with  tliee.  Lady  Emily  ! 

In  order  to  avoid  keeping  certain  exer¬ 
cises,  it  is  customary  to  deposit  about  fifty 
pounds  in  the  university  chest,  as  a  pledge 
that  during  the  ensuing  term  you  will  come 
up  and  keep  them  ;  in  case  of  failing  to  do 
so,  the  sum  is  forfeited.  To  obtain  this 
permission  I  was  compelled  to  obtain  what 
is  called  a  caution  grace,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  a  m.ijority  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  1 
that  is,  nine  out  of  the  seventeen.  For  this  | 
purpose,  accompanied  by  my  college  pa-| 
rent,  1  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  a' 
morning,  besides  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  | 
evening,  in  calling  at  the  ditferent  lodges,  i 
I  might  write  much  concerning  my  recep-: 
tion  by  each  master;  I  might  tell  of  the| 
haughty  bearishness  of  a  Hill,  the  polished' 
courtesy  of  a  French,  the  gentleman-like  j 
alTability  of  a  Latham,  or  the  pleasant  cor-j 
diality  of  an  Ainsworth  ;  but  tins  would  fill ' 
too  much  paper,  and  is  not  strictly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  matter  I  am  describing.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  the  nine  names 
were  procured  1  felt  myself  considerably 
weary,  and  not  disposed  to  commence  my 
sermon  for  the  following  Sunday,  for  I  had 
yet  another  official  discourse  to  deliver,  but 
happily  for  me,  ifl  my  own  mother  tongue. 
1  had  thought  much  upon  this  sermon ;  1 
intended  it  to  be  a  composition  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  excellence  ;  and  when,  having  read 
it  over  for  the  third  time  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  I  made  my  last  final  alterations,  1  con¬ 


fess  that  I  felt  a  proper  pride  in  my  pro¬ 
duction.  Being  the  vacation,  I  knew  that 
there  would  he  but  a  small  congregation 
present;  but  1  felt  rather  nervous  in  the  anti¬ 
cipation.  The  manner  of  the  ceremony  (for 
ceremony  it  is  in  a  great  measure)  is  this. 

On  entering  the  vestry  you  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed  that  your  place  is  there.  1 
confess  1  did  notcpiite  understand  what  this 
meant,  till  1  was  enlighteneil  by  being  placed 
on  a  small  mat  just  inside  the  door,  there  to 
stand  unnoticed  and  apart  from  the  various 
heads  and  professors  that  gradually  drop  in 
and  chat  carelessly  round  the  table.  A  little 
bell  tinkles,  the  organ  swells  forth,  the  two 
esquire  bedells  with  their  large  silver  maces 
of  office,  head  the  procession,  the  vice 
chancellor,  masters,  and  professors,  and 
others  that  bear  office  in  that  one  body,  slow- 
ly  follow  to  the  gallery  appropriated  to  their 
especial  use  (rejoicing,  by  the  by,  in  the 
j  rather  opposite  names  of  ‘‘  throne”  and 
“  Golgotha”),  and  the  preacher  still  remains 
standing  peacefully  on  his  mat.  But  another 
esquire  bedell  now  comes  tohim,  and  preced¬ 
ing  him  down  the  body  of  the  church  called 
the  pit,  between  rows  of  M.  A. ’sand  fellow 
j  commoners,  leaves  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  round  pulpit,  ascending  which  by  some 
internal  winding  stairs,  the  preacher  then 
reappears  from  its  bowels  in  a  style  which 
has  been  known  in  some  cases  to  suggest 
to  infantine  minds  in  the  aisles  below  the 
idea  of  that  amusing  and  well  known 
toy  Jack-in-the-box.  In  truth,  that  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  in  term  time,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  is  a  right  noble  sight.  The  deep 
side  and  west  galleries  crowded  with  the 
undergraduates,  the  body  equally  densely 
filled  with  the  masters  of  arts,  the  east 
gallery  with  its  doctors  and  noblemen,  are 
a  sight  which  once  seen  is  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  How  different  is  this,  thought  I, 
to  my  simple  church  with  its  poorly-clad 
worshippers !  and  yet  when  1  returned  and 
preached  on  the  first  Sunday,  1  rejoiced  in 
the  difference,  and  would  not  have  changed 
'  their  attentive  faces  for  all  the  pomp  and 
,  pride  of  great  St.  Mary’s. 

I  And  now,  my  different  duties  completed, 

1  nothing  remained  but  the  ceremony  itself 
j  to  be  performed  upon  me;  and  when  the 
I  day  arrived  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  a 
1  strange  performance.  After  a  long  Latin 
speech,  read  in  a  deeply  impressive  manner 
by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  of  which, 
unfortunately,  through  my  afore-mentioned 
small  knowledge  of  the  language,  1  under¬ 
stood  but  very  little,  we  stood  round  him, 
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wliilc  he  certainly  treated  us  in  the  most  ] 
confidential  and  endearincT  manner.  Tak-J 

iiiff  ns  eacli  separately  hy  the  liand  he  bade  i 
us  sit  in  his  own  seat  ;  but  this  was  a  trying  i 
part  to  undergo,  for,  wearied  with  iny  long 
standing,  I,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself' 
first,  was  so  enchanted  with  what  I  thought 
liis  politeness,  that  most  gladly  did  I  seat 
myself  in  his  well-padded  velvet  chair  of, 
slate;  scarcely,  however,  had  I  leaned  back  ' 
in  its  luxuriant  arms,  ere  he,  in  the  same  | 
polite  manner,  handed  me  from  it,  and  per- | 
for  mod  the  tantalizing  ofiice  to  my  com- 1 
panions.  lie  then  placed  a  velvet  hat  on  ! 
each  of  our  lieads,  then  his  ring  on  each  oi  l 
our  fingers,  and  lastly,  to  crown  his  deli-! 
cate  attentions,  he  bestowed  a  kiss  on  our  I 
right  cheeks.  I 

And  this  was  how  I  got  “  my  doctor’s  ; 
degree.”  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I  am  | 
happier  than  I  was  before;  but  Mrs.  Smith  i 
is  often  talking  to  me  of  the  delightful 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  my  condi¬ 
tion  ;  so  I  take  lier  word,  for  surely  she 
ouglit  to  know.  I 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 
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Ticing  Jlei'eldtions  concerning  the  Inner- 
life.  o  f  Man,  and  the  Inter-diffusion  of  a 
World  of  Spirits  in  the  World  we  in¬ 
habit.  Communicated  by  Justinus  Ker- 
nrr^  Chief  Physician  at  Wtinsberg. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs. 
Crowe,  author  of  “  Susan  Ilopley,”  Sfc. 
&^c.  London  :  J.  C.  Moore. 

'ruE  past  or  passing  age  has  been  termed 
one  of  skepticism  and  unbelief;  and,  to 
preserve  the  moral  equipoise,  that  already 
come,  or  coming,  as  it  to  atone  for  this  al¬ 
leged  want  of  faith,  promises  to  be  one  of 
enormous  credulity.  At  all  events,  if  this 
book  take  in  England, — which,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Wilkes,  taking  the  Nonsense  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Sense  of  the  public,  is  not  at 
all  unlikely, — we  would  advise  the  cheap 
publishers  to  get  up  with  speed  new  editions 
of  the  obsolete  history  of  the  Cock-Lane 
Ghost,  and  of  “  Satan’s  Invisible  World 
Displayed.”  These,  and  several  other  cog¬ 
nate  works,  now  half  forgotten,  are  quite 
as  curious  and  perhaps  as  trustworthy,  as 
the  revelations  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst, 
much  as  she  piques  curiosity.  This  lady, 


[Nov. 

who  lived,  revealed,  and  prophesied  very 
lately,  goes  out  of  sight  beyond  any  of  the 
other  clairvoyanles,  with  whose  fame  Paris 
and  London,  New-York,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  have  rung.  Tlie  philosophical 
believers  in  Animal  Magnetism,  such  as 
Dr.  Elliotson,  disclaim  every  thing  super¬ 
natural  in  its  wonders,  —  attributing  the 
whole  phenomena  to  natural  causes  still  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  ;  while  the  female  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  the  male  also,  are  in  general 
willing  to  be  fancied  either  supernaturally 
gifted,  or  merely  magnetized,  or  both,  as 
best  suits  the  hour  and  llie  auditory.  But 
the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  for  many  years  of 
her  life,  was  as  familiar  with  a  world  of 
spirits  as  with  the  external  world  around 
her,  or  as  Baron  Swedenborg.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  family  gift,  or  one  hereditary, — 
as  her  grandfather  possessed,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  the  same  wondrous  laculty. 
'File  simple  case  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  poor  woman,  fir  the  greater  part  of  her 
life,  was  the  victim  of  that  Proteus  spirit. 
Nervous  Disease,  in  its  ever-shifting  man- 
ifestations  ;  until,  as  in  many  cases  of  the 
kind,  flattered  witli  the  conseipience  w  hich 
her  ravings  gave  her,  she  became  in  part 
j  the  dupe  of  her  own  sickly  fancies,  and  so 
1  raved  on. 

;  Save  as  an  experiment  on  English  cre- 
i  dulity,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  motive 
j  fir  translating  this  work  ;  unless  the  believ- 
;  ers  in  Animal  Magnetism  shall  evince  the 
j  deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  Mrs. 

I  Crowe,  herself  a  believer,  anticipates,  and 
are  also  more  numerous  among  us  than  we 
have  reason  to  think.  But  the  German 
Seeress,  as  w'e  have  intimated,  far  tran¬ 
scends  our  gifted  Marys,  Marthas,  and  Is¬ 
abellas  at  liome  ;  though,  after  all,  her  far- 
seeings  and  revelations  are  not  more  won- 
jderful  than  some  of  theirs;  wliile  both  are 
[explicable  upon  nearly  the  same  principle. 
The  history  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  is, 
however,  more  interesting  than  theirs,  as 
she  sustained  her  part  fir  a  long  series  of 
years;  whereas  our  clairvoyanles,  after  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  amazed  audiences,  disappear 
for  ever  in  a  few’  weeks  or  months;  and  also 
because  there  is  no  reason  w  hatever  to  im¬ 
agine  that  tlie  Seeress,  or  Mrs.  II - ,  was 

a  cool,  mercenary  impostor.  She  was  born 
in  a  mountain  district,  where  young  per¬ 
sons  are  liable  to  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  trances,  and  where,  like  herself, 
some  were  natural  somnambulists.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  see  ghosts  in  early  childhood,  —  a 
case  not  unfrequent  among  delicate  and 
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susceptible  children  ;  but  whereas  they  soon  j  the  one  she  was  looking  at.  Tlius,  behind  her 
drop  the  acquaintance  of  spirits,— that  is,  1  voungest  sister  she  saw  her  decpised  brother, 

•L'.i  I-  -11^  ;  Henry  ;  and  belnnd  a  lemale  triend,  she  saw 

it  they  live  among  sensible,  rational  people,  i  ,  .i  ’  ,i  r  *•  m  i  u 

.  ^  1  •  "  ,  1  •!'  1  I  *.i  die  ghostly  form  ot  an  old  woman,  whom  she 

—It  was  cultivated  and  iiiagiiilied  by  the  i  childhood  at  Lowcnstein. 

Seeress  and  her  tamily  ;  until  an  unhappy  After  this,  a  course  of  magnetic  treatment 
or  ill-assorted  marriage  appears  to  have  ■  was  prescribed  by  her  uncle,  and  followed  up 

fixed  her  vocation  for  life.  She  fell  into  ill  i  by  Dr.  B - ,  at  first  w’lthout  success.  She 

health,  her  prophetic  dreams  and  visions  j  spt'nied,  indeed,  unable  to  endure  the  presence 
multiplied,  and  she  was  treated  magnet- ;  f'‘  **‘^r  '“a>'netizer,  who  was  frequently  obliged 

ically  for  the  relief  of  severe  nervous  alTec-i ‘1;'“''"'  length  this  dislike  sub- 

.  rr  11-  Sided — her  strength  improved — she  took  long 

tions.  This  treatment  w  as  afterw  ards  is- i  occupied  herself  with  ordinary 

continued  and  again  recommenced.  Sue  .  feojioine  occupations;  though  she  was  still  in 
had  a  bad  confinement:  lost  her  first  child  !  a  magnetic  state,  and  slept  every  seven  days 
within  a  few  months,  of  convulsions,  while  1  — at  a  later  period,  every  seven  weeks.  For 
her  health  became  more  deranged  than  ever,  j  lot^g  intervals  she  w’us  only  in  a  half  waking 

state ;  though  she  would  walk  out  in  the  snow 
and  rain,  and  preferred  being  in  the  cold. 
She  w'as  extremely  susceptible  to  all  sorts  ol 
spiritual  influences:  prophetic  dreams,  divina¬ 
tions,  and  prophetic  visions  in  glass  and  mir¬ 
rors,  gave  evidence  of  her  inner-life.  Thus, 
in  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  upon  the  table, 
she  saw’  some  persons,  w’ho,  half  an  liour  after¬ 
wards,  entered  the  room.  She  also  saw’,  in 
the  same  manner,  a  carriage  travelling  on  the 

road  to  B - ,  which  was  not  visible  from 

where  she  was. 

,  A  second  confinement  was  follow’cd  by 
1  delirium  and  swarming  visions,  and  she  was 
attended  by  a  wizard  or  warlock  of  the 
country,  wlio  gave  her  an  amulet  and  a 
green  powder. 

Though  the  pow’der  made  her  more  mag¬ 
netic,  she  continued  to  take  it  in  very  small 
doses,  lest,  os  she  said,  the  man  should  bring 
mischief  on  her.  Strange  to  say,  at  this  time, 
the  amulet  that  he  gave  her  would  occasion¬ 
ally,  of  its  own  accord,  untouched  by  any  one, 
run  about  her  head,  breast,  and  bed-covering. 


She  would  now’  lie  as  cold  and  stiflf  as  a 
corpse,  as  if  in  a  dream  or  trance.  Phy¬ 
sicians  will  best  understand  her  true  con¬ 
dition  when  told  that — 

At  one  time,  she  spoke  for  three  days  only 
in  verse  ;  and  at  another,  she  saw'  for  the  same 
period  nothing  hut  a  ball  of  fire,  that  ran 
through  her  whole  body  as  if  on  thin  bright 
threads.  Then  for  three  days  she  fell  as  if 
w’ater  was  falling  on  her  heail,  drop  by  drop; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  she  first  saw’  her 
own  image.  She  saw  it  clad  in  w’hite,  seated 
on  a  stool,  whilst  she  was  lying  in  bed. 
contemplated  the  vision  for  some  time,  and  j 
would  have  cried  out,  but  could  not.  At  length  | 
she  made  herself  heard,  and  on  the  entrance 
of  her  husband  it  di.sappeared. 

Her  susceptibility  was  now  so  great,  that 
she  heard  and  felt  w’hat  happened  at  a  distance ; 
and  was  so  sensible  to  magnetic  influences  that 
the  nails  in  the  walls  annoyed  her,  and  they 
w’ere  obliged  to  remove  them.  Neither  could 
she  endure  any  light. 


She  was,  at  this  time,  magnetized,  fell 
into  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  “  prescribed  |  like  a  living  thing,  so  that  they  had  to  pick  it 
for  herself;”  but  without  much  efticacy  it  j  yp  die  floor  and  restore  it  to  her.  This 


would  seem,  for — 


About  this  time,  for  seven  days,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  she  felt  she  w’as  mag¬ 
netized  by  a  spirit,  which  w’as  visible  only  to 
herself.  In  this  spirit  she  recognized  her  grand¬ 
mother,  who  magnetized  her  w’ith  three  fingers 
outspread  like  rays,  ihe  passes  being  directed 
to  the  epigastric  region.  It  is  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  circumstance,  though  believed  by  many 
trustworthy  persons,  that  during  this  period, 
articles  whose  near  neighViorhood  to  her  was 
injurious,  were  removed  by  an  unseen  hand  ; 
such  objects, — a  silver  spoon,  for  example, — 
would  be  perceptibly  conveyed  from  her  hand 
to  a  more  convenii«it  distance,  and  laid  on  a 
plate ;  not  throw’n,  for  the  things  passed  slowly 
through  the  air,  as  lifted  by  invisible  agency. 

When  in  deep  sleep,  she  now  declared  that 
magnetism  alone  could  save  her. 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  for  the  first 
time,  she  began  to  see  another  person  behind  '  of  a  svlph.” 
VoL.  VI.— No.  III.  22  ' 


incredible  circumstance  happened  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  fact.  She  wore  this  amulet  on  her 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  When  she  was 
committed  to  my  care,  1  examined  it,  and  found 
it  to  contain  asafcctida,  sabina,  cyanus,  two 
stramonium  seeds,  a  smidl  magnet,  and  a  piece 


of  paper,  on  w’hich  was  written  these  words: 
— “  The  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil !” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Kerner 
was  first  called  in  ;  and  no  physician  could, 
in  one  sense,  have  been  better  adapted  to  u 
patient;  for  in  her  magnetic  state  she  pre¬ 
scribed  for  herself,  and  her  doctor  impli¬ 
citly  followed  her  revelations.  She  was  mag¬ 
netized  by  “  seven  passes,”  as  commanded, 
and  for  twenty-seven  days  ;  and,  “  for  the 
future,  all  that  remained  to  her  was  the  life 
And — 
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TliP  cvenfs  of  tliis  incorporeal  life — many 
intimations  respecting  the  inner-life  of  man. 
anti  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits 
amongst  us — together  with  what  we  can  re¬ 
call  of  the  time  when  our  Psyclie,  freed  from 
the  earth  that  was  about  her,  unfolded  her 
wings,  to  fly,  unchecked,  through  time  and 
space — are  to  form  the  contents  of  this  book. 

I  give  mere  facts,  and  leave  the  ex]>lanatioii 
ol  tiieni  to  others. 

What  follows  might  form  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  discussion  of  those  learned  men 
who  differed  as  to  how  many  milliotts  of  spi¬ 
rits  might  stand  on  the  point  of  one  needle. 
Unlike  our  Highland  seers,  who  canimtsee 

themselves,  Mrs.  II - ,  the  Seeress  of 

Prevorst — 

Often  saw  herself  out  of  her  body,  and  some¬ 
times  double.  She  said,  It  often  appettrs  to 
me  that  1  am  out  of  my  body,  and  then  I  hover 
over  it,  and  think  of  it;  but  this  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling,  because  I  recognize  my  body. 
But  if  my  soul  were  bound  more  closely  to  my 
nerve-spirit,  then  would  this  be  in  closer  union 
with  my  nerves  ;  hut  the  bonds  of  my  nerve- 
spirit  are  becoming  daily  weaker.” 

Because  I  sometimes  made  verses,  people 
chose  to  say  that  1  had  communicated  lids 
talent  to  her  by  my  magnetic  influence  ;  but 
she  spoke  in  verse  before  I  attended  her ;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  deep  significance  that 
Apollo  was  called  the  god  of  the  physician, 
the  poet,  and  the  prophet.  Sleep-waking 
gives  the  power  to  prophesy,  to  heal,  and  to 
compose  verses.  How  well  did  the  ancients 
understand  the  magnetic  state !  How  clearly 
do  we  discover  it  in  their  mysteries!  The 
great  physician,  Galen,  wms  indebted  to  his 
nio’htly  dreams  for  much  of  his  medicalscience. 
1  am  acquainted  with  a  peasant  girl  who  does 
not  know  how  to  write,  and  wdio  yet,  in  her 
magnetic  state,  always  speaks  in  rhythm. 

The  falsehoods  the  world  propagated  on  the 

subject  of  Mrs.  H - ,  are  inconceivable  ;  and 

never  did  I  meet  with  so  convincing  a  proof 
of  its  love  of  calumny  as  in  this  instance.  She 
was  wont  to  say,  “  They  have  power  over  my 
body,  but  not  over  my  mind  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  wmre  attracted  to  her  bed¬ 
side,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  occasioned  me  great 
annoyance. 

Many  years  before  Mrs.  H - was  brought 

to  me,  the  earlli,  with  its  atmosphere,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it — mankind  not 
excepted — had  ceased  to  he  any  thing  for  her. 
She  had  long  needed  more  than  mortal  aid 
could  yield  her :  she  needed  other  skies — other 
nourishment  —  other  airs,  than  this  planet 
could  afford  her.  She  was  more  than  lialf  a 
spirit,  and  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits — she 
belonged  to  a  world  after  death,  and  was  her¬ 
self  m^re  than  half  dead.  That  in  the  early 
years  of  her  illness,  Mrs.  H - might,  by  ju¬ 

dicious  treatment,  have  been  restored  to  a  con¬ 
dition  more  fit  for  this  w^orld,  is  exceedingly 


probable ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  this  was  im¬ 
possible.  However,  by  much  care,  we  <iid  so 
I’ar  improve  her  condition,  that,  in  spite  of  many 
efforts  made  to  poison  her  peace,  she  looked 
upon  the  years  she  spent  at  W'einsbcrgas  the 
least  painful  of  her  magnetic  life. 

As  we  have  said,  her  fragile  body  enveloped 
her  spirit  but  as  a  gauzy  veil.  She  was  small 
— her  features  were  oriental — her  eyes  pierc¬ 
ing  and  prophetic;  and  their  expression  was 
heightened  by  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes.  She 
was  a  delicate  flower,  and  lived  upon  sun¬ 
beams. 

The  law  of  gravitation  was  su.«pended, 
in  the  case  of  the  Seeress,  when  very  “  clair- 
voyante;”  and  at  other  limes  she  could  not 
be  kept  under  water,  hut  floated  liken  cork. 
Colored  stones  or  gems  produced  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  effect  upon  her  :  she  was  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  effects  of  even y manufactured 
glass  and  crystal,  liked  the  odor  of  sand  and 
glass,  and  if  sitting  on  a  sand-stone  bench 
became  cataleptic.  The  divining-rod  was 
powTrful  in  her  hands,  and  the  laurel  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  her. 

The  hoof  of  an  elephant  produced  on  Mrs. 
H - a  sort  of  epileptic  fit;  and  it  is  remark¬ 

able  that,  amongst  the  ancients,  an  elephant’s 
hoof  was  considered  beneficial  in  this  disease  ; 
and  that  this  animal  is  believed  by  naturalists 
to  be  itself  very  subject  to  (‘pilepsy.  This  an¬ 
cient  opinion  accords  with  the  modern  system 
of  homeopathy.  The  horn  of  the  chamois  was 
also  considered  good  for  the  cramp  ;  and  the 
Tyrolese  to  this  day  frequently  wear  finger- 
rings  of  this  horn,  whicli  they  call  cramp- 
rings. 

The  nipples  of  a  horse,  the  tooth  of  a  mam¬ 
moth,  bezoar,  a  spider's  w’eb,  the  glow-worm, 
&c.  d:c.  all  produced  specific  effects  on  heino- 
placed  in  her.  liand  ;  and  a  few'  drops  of  aci(b 
produced  by  animal  putrefaction,  exhibited  the 
symptoms  that  follow  the  eating  a  decayed 
sausage.  ..... 

The  light  of  the  sun  produced  various  pliy- 

sical  effects  on  Mrs.  H - .  Amongst  others 

it  gave  her  the  headache;  and,  in  her  sleep’ 
she  desired  that  a  glass  sliould  he  laiil  on  the 
pit  of  her  stomach,  when  she  w’as  exposed  to 
his  light ;  and  this,  by  augmenting  her  isola¬ 
tion,  enabled  her  to  bear  it.  The  difl’erent 
colors  in  a  ray  of  light  had,  also,  each  its  pe¬ 
culiar  effect.  The  light  of  the  moon  did  not 
affect  her,  unless  she  looked  *1  it;  then  it  pro¬ 
duced  melancholy,  and  a  cold  shiver.  She 
was  very  much  affected  by  lightning — per¬ 
ceived  flashes  that  were  invisible  to  us,  and 
felt  others  before  we  saw  them. 

Mrs.  H - could  not  exist  without  an  open 

window  :  she  said  that  she  extracted  a  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  from  the  air.  She  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  the  opening  a  window,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  a  soul’s  departure,  is  not  a  mere  super¬ 
stition,  but  that  it  actually  facilitates  its  escape ; 
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anil  that  there  Ik  some  substance  in  the  air  i 
which  spirits  make  use  of  to  render  themselves 
audible  and  visible  to  mortals. 

M  rs.  II  - was  extremely  sensible  of  all  con-  j 

tagious  and  epidemic  influences.  The  higher 
she  was  in  space,  the  more  abnormal  and  mag¬ 
netic  was  her  condition  :  this  was  observable, 
even  in  the  dillerent  floors  of  a  house.  In  a  i 
valley,  she  felt  oppressed  and  weighed  dowm,  | 
and  was  attacked  by  convulsions.  She  was  | 
affected  by  wind,  especially  when  it  was  [ 
gusty;  and  though  shut  up  in  a  room,  could  ' 
tell  from  what  point  it  blew'.  j 

Music  frequently  threw  Mrs.  II - into  a  I 

somnambulic  state ;  she  became  clearer,  and  j 
spoke  in  rhythm.  She  would  make  me  mag- 1 
netize  the  water  she  drank,  by  sounds  from  the  i 
Jew’s-harp;  and  when  I  had  done  this  un¬ 
known  to  her,  on  drinking  water  so  prepared,  j 
she  involuntarily  began  to  sing.  The  prophet ! 
Elisha  gives  an  example  of  how  the  Inner  life  j 
is  quickened  by  music : —  When  he  was  j 
brought  before  the  King  of  Israel,  he  bade  i 
them  bring  in  a  musician  ;  and  when  the  mu¬ 
sician  touched  the  strings,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  Elisha,  and  he  prophesied.”  i 

When  Mrs.  H - looked  into  the  right  eye  i 

of  a  person,  she  saw,  behind  the  reflected 
image  of  herself,  another,  which  appeared 
neither  to  be  her  owm,  nor  that  of  the  person 
in  whose  eye  she  w'as  looking.  She  believed 
it  to  be  the  picture  of  that  person’s  inner-self. 
In  many  persons,  this  internal  image,  appeared 
more  earnest  than  the  external,  or  the  reverse : 
it  bespoke  the  character  of  the  person ;  but, 
with  many,  it  w’as  more  beautiful  and  pure 
than  the  other.  If  she  looked  into  the  left 
eye,  she  saw'  immediately  whatever  internal 
disease  existed — w'hether  in  the  stomach, 
lungs,  or  elsew’here — and  prescribed  for  it. 
In  my  left  eye  she  saw  prescriptions  for  her¬ 
self;  and  in  that  of  a  man,  who  had  only  a 
left  eye,  she  saw  both  his  inward  malady, 
and  the  image  of  his  inner  man.  In  the  right 
eye  of  an  animal,  as  a  dog  or  a  fowl,  she  saw 
a  blue  flame — doubtless  its  immortal  part,  or 
soul. 

She  said,  that  it  was  not  w'ith  her  fleshly, 
but  with  her  spiritual  eye,  w'hich  lay  beneath 
it,  that  she  saw  this  second  image  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  also  discerned  spirits.  It  was 
by  this  inner  eye  that  Jacob  Bbhm  beheld  the 
whole  creation,  and  saw  into  the  essences, 
use,  and  properties  of  plants,  &c.  &c.  The 
eyes  of  some  persons  immediately  threw  Mrs. 

H -  into  the  sleep-waking  state.  Soap- 

bubbles,  glass,  and  mirrors,  excited  her  spirit¬ 
ual  eye.  A  child  happening  to  blow  soap- 
bubbles,  she  exclamed,  “  Ah,  my  God !  I  be¬ 
hold  in  the  bubbles  every  thing  I  think  of, 
although  it  be  distant — not  in  little,  but  as 
large  as  life — but*  it  Irightens  me.”  I  then 
made  a  soap-bubble,  and  bade  her  look  for  her 
child  that  was  far  away.  She  said  she  saw 
him  in  bed,  and  it  gave  her  much  pleasure. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Seeress, 
our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  little 


difiiculty  in  estimating  the  quality  of  the 
understanding  of  her  physician.  We  ought 
to  say  that  the  Seeress,  in  her  revelations, 
displays  a  good  deal  of  inventive  power, 
and  some  delicate  fancy.  Her  Protecting 
Spirit,  and  her  Sun-sphere  and  Life-sphere, 
are  elegant  and  almost  poetical  devices. 
She  is,  moreover  of  a  liberal  and  humane 
spirit,  and  gets  over  the  appall itjg  tenet  of 
the  damnation  of  the  whole  Pagan  world 
by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  stating 
that  the  Heathen,  after  death,  are  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  by  angels, 
and  thus  become  entitled  to  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  Christians,  and  are  ripened  for 
bliss.  Her  own  Protecting  Spirit — and 
every  person  has  one — was  her  grand¬ 
mother.  Tins  idea  is  at  least  beautiful. 

Her  grandmother  always  appeared  to  her 
in  the  form  she  bore  when  alive,  but  in  difter- 
ent  attire ;  she  seemed  to  w’ear  a  robe,  with  a 
girdle  ;  and  on  her  head  was  something  like 
a  veil,  which  covered  the  hair  and  fell  over 
the  ears.  All  female  spirits,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  had  this  head-covering. 

We  have  above  mentioned  how  it  once  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  that  she  was  magnetized  by 
her  protecting  spirit,  and  how'  objects  w'hose 
near  neighborhood  w’as  injurious  to  her,  were 
removed.  This  happened  again  here  (in 
Weinsberg)  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
After  magnetizing  her,  the  spirit  bade  her 
rise  and  write — which  she  did — and  told  her 
that  the  writing  would  remind  lier  to  teach 
her  physician  to  magnetize  her  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  <s.  H - begged  the  spirit  to  mag¬ 

netize  her  alw’ays;  but  it  answ'ered — “  Had  I 
the  power  of  doing  so,  you  would  soon  take 
up  your  bed  and  walk  !” 

As  w'as  the  case  at  an  earlier  period,  she 
still  often  saw  a  spectral  form  behind  the  per¬ 
son  she  was  looking  at.  Sometimes  this  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  his  protecting  spirit,  and  at 
others  the  image  of  his  inner  self. 

In  another  place,  we  learn,  that  bad 
spirits,  like  culprits  in  Bridewell,  have  no 
hair,  or  only  cropped  hair  ;  w  hereas  good 
spirits  have  flowing  locks  and  robes,  and 
are  bright,  while  the  evil  are  dark.  Chil¬ 
dren,  after  death,  grow'  as  if  still  on  earth. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  mystical  cir¬ 
cles  and  numbers, — 3  and  7  being  potent 
numbers, — much  of  which  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  comprehend  ;  though  Mrs.  H - 

drew  a  figure  of  the  Sun-sphere,  which,  if 
it  resembles  any  thing,  is  a  representation 
of  the  morbid  flashes  seen  by  persons 
whose  stomachs  are  deranged,  or  whose 
eyes  are  w'eak  or  diseased.  She  had  the 
gift  of  tongues,  like  some  of  poor  Mr.  Irv¬ 
ing’s  female  disciples,  or  the  inspired 
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women  at  Row  and  Greenock, — lier  lan¬ 
guage  being,  she  said,  that  of  Jacob;  and 
she  dispensed  amulets,  like  the  magicians 
and  necromancers  of  a  past  age. 

Like  Paracelsus,  she  attributed  great  eflica- 
cy  to  the  St.  iohii’s-won—  Ihjptrictm perfora¬ 
tum — a  plant  which  he  used,  not  only  inter¬ 
nally,  but  as  an  amulet.  A  young  man,  n)uch 
afllicted  with  melancholy,  to  whom  Mrs. 

H -  prescribed  this  plant  as  an  amulet, 

was  entirely  cured  after  a  severe  eruption 
that  broke  out  on  him,  in  consequence  of  its 

application.  Mrs.  H - drew  her  remedies,  as 

do  all  sleep-tvakers,  not  only  from  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  shop,  but  from  all  nature:  witness  her 
prescription  of  an  ointment,  made  from  the 
nipples  of  the  horse,  for  strengthening  the 
spine.  Her  prescriptions  w’cre  often  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  homoeopathic  system  :  order¬ 
ing  those  things,  in  small  quantities,  which,  in 
larger,  would  have  producetl  the  disease  to  be 
cured.  Sometimes  her  prescriptions  were 
purely  magical.  Thus,  at  one  time,  she  de¬ 
sired  me,  every  morning  and  evening,  at 
seven,  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  provided 
I  could  do  it  with  entire  laiih;  and  that  on  re¬ 
peating  the  words,  ‘‘  Deliver  us  from  evil,” 

I  should  lay  my  hand  on  her  forehead, 
&c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  amulets,  she  used  them 
less  for  herself  than  for  others.  They  were 
composed  sometimes  of  vegetable  substances, 
but  more  frequently  of  w’riting,  chiefly  from 
her  inner-tongue.  ....  j 

These  magical  formulas  of  Mrs.  II - j 

seemed  to  consist  of  words  and  numbers  still 
more  profound  than  her  ordinary  inner-lan¬ 
guage,  and  appeared  to  belong  rather  to 
those  mysterious  ciphers,  whereby  she  calcu¬ 
lated  the  day  of  her  death. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Seeress,  was  the  cure 
of  a  Countess  Von  Maldeghem,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  previously  under  some 
extraordinary  hallucinations. 

On  being  consviUed,  Mrs.  H -  took  a 

warm  interest  in  the  case ;  and  said  she  felt 
that  the  Countess’s  number  w’as  3,  and  that 
the  cure  must  be  conducted  accordingly. 
Three  times  a-day,  for  nine  days,  she  must  put 
on  an  amulet,  consisting  of  three  laurel  leaves; 
but  she  must  not  be  told  of  what  the  amulet 
consisted.  The  Count  was  also  to  magnetize 
lier  three  times  a-day,  according  to  directions 
given ;  and,  during  this  time,  she  was  to  live 
very  simply,  taking  no  exciting  food  or  medi¬ 
cine.  Three  times  a-day  she  was  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  St.  John’s-wort, 

mixed  with  water.  Mrs.  II -  added,  that 

she  must  be  set  to  sleep  at  nine  o’clock  every 
morning;  and  that,  i  Ishe  herself  slept  at  that 
hour,  no  one  must  speak  to  her,  as  she  should 
be  praying  for  the  Colintess. 

After  this,  Mrs.  H -  fell  asleep,  and 


got  into  rapport  with  the  distant  Countess 
for  ten  successive  days,  by  which  time  the 
lady  had  completely  recovered  ;  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  Count,  having  duly  used  the 
means  prescribed.  The  revelations  made 
to  the  Seeress  by  spectres  of  all  sorts, 
good,  criminal,  and  indifferent,  were  end¬ 
less.  She  foresaw  many  events,  and  fore¬ 
told  accordingly.  Her  chamber  was,  at 
last,  a  sort  of  supplementary  police  or  spy 
office.  But  for  these  several  Facts,  we 
must  refer  to  the  book ;  and  we  give  mere¬ 
ly  a  specimen  of  one  of  her  earliest  spectral 
familiars. 

At  that  time,  being  in  a  somnambulic  state, 

Mrs.  H -  was  accustomed  to  say  her 

prayers  alone  in  a  deserted  kitchen.  As  she 
was  kneeling  there  one  morning  about  nine 
o’clock,  there  appeared  before  her  a  short 
figure,  with  a  dark  cowl  and  an  old-looking 
wrinkled  face;  the  head  huttg  1‘orwards,  and 
it  looked  for  some  minutes  steadfastly  on  her, 
as  she  did  on  it;  but,  being  seized  with  fear, 
she  fled  to  the  upper  rooms,  where  her  friends 
were,  saying  notliing,  however,  of  what  she 
had  seen.  But  it  appeared  again  before  her 
as  she  was  praying  another  day,  and  said — 

I  come  to  thee,  that  1  ntay  learn  to  know  my 
Redeemer.”  For  a  whole  year  from  that 
time,  this  spectre  was  tvonl  to  appear  to  her 
at  different  limes  of  the  day,  whether  she 
were  asleep  or  awake ;  but  he  came  invaria¬ 
bly  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
beuged  her  to  pray  with  him.  He  said — 
•‘You  must  deal  with  me  as  a  child,  and 
instruct  me  in  religion  from  the  contmence- 
ment.”  He  told  her  that  the  burden  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  of  other  crimes,  lay  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  wandered  for  many  years  without 
being  able  to  address  himself  to  prayer.  She 
instructed  him  as  she  would  have  done  a 
child  ;  and,  by  degrees,  his  form  became  more 
bright  and  cheerful.  His  appearance  was 
always  preceded  by  knockings  on  the  walls. 

One  night  after  an  unusual  noise,  the 
spectre  appeared  to  her  with  a  dark  and 
angry  aspect;  she  lied,  and  fell  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  tried  to  rise,  but 
could  not ;  then  she  felt  a  hand  on  her  right 
arm,  and  perceived  a  female  form,  who  raised 
lier  from  the  ground.  On  the  Ibllowing  day, 
when  she  was  nearly  falling  from  a  false  step 
on  the  stairs,  the  same  form  saved  her.  She 
was  then  quite  awake.  In  the  evening  the 
spectre  appeared  and  thanked  her  for  praying 
with  him.  Once  he  appeared  in  company 
with  a  female  form,  who  appeared  tall  anti 
wasted,  and  held  a  new-born  child  in  her 
arms.  This  figure  whom  Mrs.  H - recog¬ 

nized  as  the  one  often  seen  by  the  family, 
knelt  and  prayed  with  him. 

The  spectre  would  appear  to  her  even  in 
the  fields.  Thus,  as  she  was  once  returning 
from  Bottwar  with  her  parents,  and  another 
time  from  Gronau,  it  came  to  her  as  the  clock 
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struck  seven,  and  hovered  before  her ;  whilst 
she  rather  flew  than  ran ;  so  that  those  with 
her  could  not  follow,  nor  could  they  see  her 
feet  touch  the  earth.  The  spectre  preceded 
her  all  the  way  till  they  reached  the  kitchen, 
where  she  knelt  and  prayed  with  it ;  after 
which  it  would  speak  with  her — sometimes 
saying,  “  Now  a  sun  rises  within  me,  or  shines 
in  me.” 

She  once  asked  him,  if  he  could  hear  other 
people  speak  as  well  as  her.  He  answered, 

“  I  hear  them  through  you.  When  you  hear 
others,  you  think  what  they  speak ;  and  I  read 
your  thoughts.”  On  asking  him  why  he 
made  these  noises;  he  said  it  was  to  make 
men  think  of  him,  which  alforded  him  con.sola- 
lion  and  refreshment.  Whenever  she  played 
on  ihe  pianoforte  and  sang,  the  spirit  always 
began  to  knock  on  the  wall — especially  when 
she  sang  “  How  great  is  ihy  goodness  !” 

Of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  house,  none  saw 
the  ghost  except  her  father,  brother,  and 
youngest  sister,  who  saw  it  frequently.  It 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  silver 

serpent.  Mrs.  H - ’s  mother  never  saw  the 

spectre ;  but  she  felt  it  breathing  on  her,  as 
did  the  elder  sister.  It  accompanied  Mrs. 

H - to  the  sacrament,  and  said,  “  You  have 

taken  it  for  me.”  A  forester,  named  Boheim, 
who  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  this 
spectre,  placed  himself  by  Mrs.  H - ’s  bed¬ 

side,  at  the  hour  it  usually  appeared.  He 
had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
knocking  was  heard,  and  presently  a  heavy 
sound,  as  of  a  fall — Boheim  had  fainted. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  related,  that 
immediately  after  the  knocking,  he  saw  a 
grayish  cloud  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
wall,  which  gradually  approaclied  the  bed, 
and  took  on  the  form  and  features  of  a  man ; 
and  as  it  placed  itself  in  the  way  of  the  door, 
he  could  not  get  out  of  the  room.  When 
others  entered  to  his  assistance,  he  wondered 
how  they  could  run  against  the  spectre  with¬ 
out  perceiving  it.  A  black  terrier  that  was  in 
the  house  was  alwa5*s  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  spirit,  and  crept  howling  to  his  master’s  ; 
neither  would  he  lie  alone  at  night.  Articles 
were  often  removed  by  an  unseen  hand — 
glasses  and  bottles  taken  from  the  tible,  and 
placed  on  the  floor — and  also  papers  in  her 
fathers  study ;  and  sometimes  they  would  be 
flung  after  him. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  and  better ; 
the  whole  reading  like  a  chapter  of  Glan- 
ville,  Reginald  Scot,  or  Mrs.  Veal’s  ghost, 
in  the  famous  preface  to  “  Drelincourt 
on  Death.”  Her  dreams  were  as  remark¬ 
able  as  her  sights  and  interviews  with 
spectres.  We  give  but  one  : 

One  night  that  she  slept  in  my  house,  in  a 
lower  story,  she  dreamt  that,  in  the  water-tub 
above  stairs,  where  she  had  never  been,  there 
was  something  that  should  not  be  there.  She 
told  me  this  dream,  and,  on  the  following 


evening,  I  had  the  vessel  emptied,  and  found 
in  it  an  old  rusty  knitting  needle.  Mrs. 

H - had  drank  water  from  this  barrel  just 

before  she  went  to  sleep ;  and  it  was  probably 
her  susceptibility  to  the  effect  of  metals  that 
occasioned  this  dream. 

One  dream  was  neglected,  attention  to 
which  would,  it  seems,  have  prevented 
much  future  suflTering  and  mischief. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mrs.  H - ’a  illness, 

her  protecting  spirit  had  exhibited  to  her,  in  a 
dream,  the  form  of  a  machine,  which,  properly 
used,  would  restore  her  to  health.  Mrs. 

H -  drew  it  on  paper ;  but  the  intimation 

was  neglected.  After  a  long  interval,  it  was, 
however,  repeated  ;  and  she  was  told,  that 
had  I  he  injunction  been  obeyed  in  time,  she 
would  now  have  been  quite  well.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  shortly  before  her  death,  and  the 
effect  of  it  appears  to  have  been  galvanic. 
She  said,  “it  charged  her  nerves;”  and  she 
called  it  her  nerve-tuner. 

The  poor  woman  certainly  required  a 
nerve-tuner ;  and  her  physician  did  not 
supply  one,  liking  belter  to  hear  ”  the 

sweet  bells  jangle.”  Mrs.  H - ’s  visions 

and  revelations  continued  to  her  dying 
hour;  and  she  continued — we  may  say  of 
course — ”  to  have  magnetic  and  lucid  in¬ 
tervals.” 

She  was,  indeed,  susceptible  to  magnetic 
influences  to  the  last ;  for  when  she  was 
already  cold,  and  her  jaws  stiff,  her  mother 
having  made  three  passes  over  her  face,  she 
lifted  her  eyelitls  and  moved  her  lips.  At  ten 
o’clock,  her  sister  saw  a  tall  bright  form  enter 
the  chamber,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
dying  woman  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy  ;  her 
I  spirit  seemed  then  to  be  set  free.  After  a 
short  interval,  her  soul  also  departed,  leaving 
behind  it  a  totally  irrecognizabie  husk — not  a 
single  trace  of  her  former  features  remaining. 
During  her  life,  her  countenance  was  of  that 
sort  that  is  borrowed  wholly  from  the  spirit 
within ;  for  which  reason,  though  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made,  no  artist  succeeded  in 
transmitting  her  features  to  the  canvass.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  when  the 
spirit  had  departed,  the  face  should  no  longer 
be  the  same. 

In  the  night  succeeding  her  death — of  which 
I  had  not  the  least  idea — I  saw  her  in  a  dream, 
with  two  other  female  forms,  and  apparently 
perfectly  recovered. 

She  had  at  this  time  left  Weinsberg. 

1  After  death  she  appeared  seven  times  to 
her  eldest  sister,  to  confer  about  family 

affairs,  which  required  adjustment. - 

Some  may  think  that  we  have  said  too 
much  about  this  piquant  book  ;  and  others, 
that  it  is  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect 
or  reverence.  We  must  submit  to  this, 
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and  at  partinfr,  pay  it  the  compliment  of! 
sayintr,  that  it  is  a  work  which  such  men 
as  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  nay,  Southey, j 
would  have  read  with  curious  interest 
certainly  not  as  implicit  believers,  like 
worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  but  as  psycliologists, 
and  students  of  tlie  abtiorma!  condition,  or 
manifestations  of  that  strangely  complicated 
nature  with  which  liumanity  is  clothed. 
Mrs.  Crowe,  who  appears  to  be  a  lltorough 
believer  in  the  Seeress,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  commonplace  Animal  Magnet¬ 
ism,  need  therefore  have  made  no  apology 
for  the  work  which  she  lias  given  to 
the  English  public.  The  gleams  of 
fancy,  and  the  mysticism  and  air  of  the 
supernatural  about  it,  will  make  the  volume 
far  more  attractive  as  a  piece  of  curious 
and  entertaining  nonsense-reading,  than 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  French,  Scottish, 
and  English  clairvoyants  that  have  been 
published  w'ithin  the  last  ten  years;  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  philosophical  Mes¬ 
merists  will  probably  disown  it,  though 
they  might  have  worse  allies  than  the 
supernatural.  They  cannot,  indeed,  dis¬ 
pense  with  such  aid  if  their  system  is  to 
prosper  much  longer. 

The  worthy  Dr.  Kerner,  the  author  of 
this  work,  is  still  alive,  combating  valiantly 
with  the  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  calumnia¬ 
tors  ;  for  his  prophetess  had,  he  owns,  little 
honor  in  her  own  neighborhood.  He  quotes 
St.  Paul  to  show  why  “  a  weak,  silly  woman” 
should  be  so  gifted,  as  to  disturb  the  estab¬ 
lished  systems  of  the  learned,  and  “  to  revive 
persuasions  that  it  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  the  wise  among  men  to  eralicate,” — 
namely,  the  belief  in  ghost-seeing,  and 
dreams  and  visions,  upon  every  frivolous 
occasion.  But  the  same  Apostle  tells  us 
that  we  have  “  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which  we  would  do  well  to  take  heed  — 
something  different  this  from  “  old  wives’ 
fables while  to  his  chosen  disciple,  Tim¬ 
othy,  St.  Paul  says,  “  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fenr ;  but  of  power  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.” 
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W  e  give  this  to  our  readers  ns  a  specimen 
of  psychological  development. — Ed. 

Nimshi.  The  Adventures  of  a  man  to  ob~ 
tain  a  Solution  of  Scriptural  Ocolo^p, 
to  guage  the  vast  Ages  of  Planetary 
Concretion ^  and  to  open  Pab- Allah,  the 
Gate  of  God.  ‘2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  574. 
London,  Hugh  Cunningham. 

We  have,  >n  our  lime,  given  most  excel¬ 
lent  advice  to  many  an  author ;  but  we 
never  felt  that  we  could  impart  any  so 
sound,  salutary,  and  imperative,  as  that 
which  we  now  take  leave  to  offer  to  the 
writer  of  these  volumes,  namely,  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  Doctors  Monro,  Morrison, 
or  Sutherland  ;  for  assuredly  if  he  eschew- 
eth  not  their  path,  he  will  be  seized  forth¬ 
with,  and  locked  up  in  hopeless  lunacy  to 
the  end  of  his  mortal  life. 

Let  the  incognito  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation  be  content  with  his  dark  condi¬ 
tion  ;  let  the  Dean  of  York  preach  and 
scribble  no  more;  let  the  splendid  Sedg¬ 
wick  hold  his  eloquent  tongue,  and  repress 
his  critical  pen;  let  the  ever-pleasing  Buck- 
land  cease  to  illustrate  geology  with  his 
dancing  lights,  shed  amidst  his  true  illumi¬ 
nations  of  the  science;  let  Murchison  con¬ 
sign  old  Siluria,  and  Lyell  the  new  world, 
and  Edward  Forbes  hissubmarine  creation, 
and  Herschel  his  heavens,  to  everlaslincr 
oblivion  ;  for  here  is  a  “  daft  man  worth 
them  all  put  together,  and  entirely 

“  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed 


“  Out  of  doubt  Antipholis  is  mad  !” 

and  hath  eaten  a  whole  bellyful  of  the  in¬ 
sane  root. 

“  Perhaps,”  says  he,  in  opening  up  his 
adventures — 

“  Perhaps  there  i.s  not  a  cardinal  thought  of 
sentimental  value  revolving  within  the  area  of 
human  rationality, — nor  an  intellectual  faculty, 
calculated  to  influence  the  local  destiny  of  free 
and  generous  thinkers,  but  what  might  be 
moulded  either  into  an  approhative  configura¬ 
tion,  or  an  antagonist ical  formula.” 

Having  swallowed  this  irrefragable  “  per¬ 
haps,”  he  goes  on  to  say  ; 

“  Should  the  inquisitive  readers  of  these 
1  excursive  volumes  peer  into  the  under-current 
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that  circuitously  flows  to  a  specific  object,  and  j 
then  experience  their  nienUil  operations  ap- 
probafively  inclined,  it  may  argue  that  an  in-  i 
sinuative  conversion  in  the  mental  constituen¬ 
cy  of  their  thinking  state  has  taken  place ; 
which  conversion  may  tend  to  promote  that 
moral  happiness  which  every  reasoning  intel¬ 
ligent  has  an  inherent  right  to  expect  from  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  emanating  God.  But 
should  others,  whose  thoughtful  views  circle 
within  the  limits  of  predetermined  fixities,  be  I 
inclined  to  remain  antagonisiically  <lefensive,  i 
then  an  expansive  area,  to  exhibit  their  philo-  ! 
pophical  abiliiies.  is  placed  before  them  ; — and 
it  migiit  be  politic  on  their  combative  part, 
neither  to  lose  time,  nor  yet  one  inch  of  sup¬ 
posed  vantage  ground,  till  the  new  field  of 
scenography  which  these  volumes  may  open 
to  the  comprel’.ensive  attributes  of  man,  be¬ 
comes  the  trophy  of  a  more  rational  ami  reli¬ 
gious  position,  within  the  compass  of  the  con¬ 
scious  fixities  of  their  own  reasoning  career.” 

Perfectly  satisfied  as  readers  of  both 
kinds,  i.  e.  those  whose  mental  operations 
are  approbatively  incUnedy  and  those  whose 
predetermined  fixities  are  inclined  to  re¬ 
main  antagonistically  combative, — must  be 
with  this  distinct  and  easily  comprehended 
warning,  they  may  he  prepared  to  enter  up¬ 
on  the  “  Author’s  Man’s  First  Adventure,” 
entitled  “  The  Globe.”  They  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  understand  in  the  first  place  what 
our  globe  is;  and  the  Author’s  Man  kind¬ 
ly  tells  them. 

“  'Phis  planet  is  equipollent  in  its  revolu-  ! 
tionary  circle,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  | 
one  hundred  millions  of  English  miles  from  j 
the  sun,  as  may  he  seen  on  the  planetary  ! 
map  that  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  vol-  j 
ume,  and  which  is  intended  to  assist  the  ■ 
reader’s  mental  eye,  as  he  scans  the  lamina 
of  concretive  being  from  the  disk  of  his  j 
own  locality.  It  is  the  legitimate  material  1 
of  that  generating  luminary,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  galaxy  of  yon  starry  belt,  that  ap-  * 
pears  toequatorialize  the  whole  of  the  con- 
caveous  heavens;  and  is,  therefore,  a  colo¬ 
nized  or  colonial  planet — a  projectile  of 
the  solar  vat,  homogeneal  to  all  other 
globes  that  have  received  their  material  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  same  lucid  source.” 

In  his  own  plain  and  simple  way  the 
writer  lets  us  into  the  secret  how  and  when 
he  made  his  debut  on  the  globe  aforesaid. 

“  When  the  rj^s  of  reaaon  (?)  (he  assures 
us),  in  the  morning  of  youth,  dawned 
within  the  hemisphere  of  thought,  I  natu¬ 
rally  inquired,  w’here  the  local  disk  of  my 
birth  existed  on  the  map  of  the  earth,  and 
what  other  events  were  contemporaneous 
at  my  appearance  ?  1  was  satisfactorily  in¬ 


formed,  that  my  natal  home  was  north  ot 
the  ecjuator,  latitude  fifty-five  degrees,  west 
longitude  twenty  minutes.  Events  which 
signalized  the  agitated  elements  of  that  year 
with  importance,  were  not  only  the  political 
links  of  all  European  confederacy,  melted 
by  the  military  crucible  of  republican  fur¬ 
naces,  but  also  the  vaunting  glory  of  a 
French  directory  against  English  independ¬ 
ence,  appeared  as  a  beacon,  and  was  be¬ 
held  most  remarkably  distinct  in  that  des- 
potical  horizon.  ‘  Go,’  said  the  president, 
to  the  Commander  Citizen  General  Buona¬ 
parte,  ‘  make  a  descent  on  the  shores  of 
England,  and  let  the  gallant  republicans  re¬ 
store  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Let  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  follow  your  steps ;  the  ocean  will  he 
proud  to  convey  you  against  the  tyrant  that 
I  oppres.ses  its  waves.  Go,  revenge  the  in- 
suited  dignity  of  this  great  nation,  and 
j  chastise  tliat  gigantic  buccanier  ;  else,  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James’s  will  influence  all  the 
:  broad  seas  of  the  earth.  Let,  therefore,  the 
!  fate  of  Carthage  be  the  fate  of  EntTland,  and 
■let  her  proud  capital  be  levelled  to  the 
idust.*  Contemporary  with  this  pugnacious 
[imperiousness,  that  careworn  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  with  her  green  shamrocks 
of  never-fading  beauty,  permitted  and  hailed 
French  aggressiveness  to  land  on  the  shores 
of  Killala  for  twenty  days,  after  which  it 
experienced  a  precipitate  retreat  before 
Cornwallis,  on  the  plains  of  Castlebar. 
These  are  the  starry  meteors  that  sulphur¬ 
ized  the  political  heavens  coeval  with  my 
organic  birth,  and  are  sufficiently  indica¬ 
tive  to  chronological  observers  in  what  an- 
nuality  it  took  place.” 

To  go  much  farther  into  this  very  error 
of  the  moon  would  be  a  waste  of  lime  and 
space  ;  but  the  production  is  so  unique  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  and  the  marvel  that 
I  such  stulf  should  ever  come  to  be  published 
jso  great,  that  we  will  risk  the  folly,  and 
I  add  a  few  specimens  of  its  extravagant  ab- 
:  surdity. 

The  first  five  verses  of  Genesis  are  quot- 
j  ed  ;  and  the  w’riter  prevails  upon  Moses  to 
:  meet  him  occasionally  and  explain  his  cos- 
;  inogony  !  Aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
!  ancient  Jewish  legislator  and  historian, 
[though  unseen,  amid  the  moonbeams  of  a 
!  certain  cavernous  inlet  where  he  has  taken 
I  up  his  lodging,  the  conversation  proceeds ; 

I  “  ‘  I  presume,  then,  that  you  are  Moses  ;’ 
and  ‘  from  you,  venerable  spirit,  upon  the 
!  invulnerable  fortifications  of  chemical  truth, 
,1  morally  require  the  solutions  of  those 
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seven-fold  data  which  you  have  encompass-!  the  results  therefrom.”  In  performing  this 
ed  as  the  primitive  chronologer  of  material  service,  he  rather  fatigues  his  auditor,  who 
and  immaterial  states.*  ‘  Star  of  youthful  confesses  in  these  words  : — But  “  now  my 
age,  of  wandering  habits!  be  composed:  muscular  frame,  not  yet  immortal  as  your 
let  serenity  pervade  thy  thinking  rationali-  own,  experiences  a  lassitude,  I  should  es- 
ty,  and  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  first  chapter  teem  it  a  siornal  favor  should  you  render 
of  biblical  information.  Thou  shall  know  yourself  inaudible  to  my  hearing  and  leave 
its  dalaic  intention  in  its  septennial  ar- ;  me  to  repose  on  this  rocky  pillow  I  Mean- 
rangcments  ;  thou  shall  explore  its  regions  |  while,  O  spirit,  I  shall  drink  of  the  moun- 
of  laminated  types,  and  unbosom  the  fossil-  tain-dew  to  invigorate  the  inner  man.”  And 
iferous  relics  of  past  ages,  sufficient  to  con-  yet  he  pours  forth  his  thanks  in  language 
vince  thee  and  all  the  reasoning  faculties  of  fit  to  be  a  model  for  votes  in  parliament  or 
humanity  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,  genera-  dedications  of  books.  “  Beneficent  and 
ting  life  in  the  elernentalism  of  infinitude.’  |  open-hearted  Moses  !  (he  hursts  forth)  as 
*  Good  heavens  1  O  Moses  !  you  have  well  i  you  intermingle  with  the  moonbeams  that 
said,  and  well  begun  the  interlocution  of  dart  this  cave — as  you  invisibly  hover  in 
this  conference ;  and  notwithstanding  I  space,  where  my  visional  powers  cannot 
may  not  at  all  times  be  able  to  comply  with  detect  your  personality, — yet  I  tender  to 
your  laudable  imperative  on  serenity,  yet  you  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  a  vig- 
in  the  pleasurable  anxiety  of  my  youthful  orous  heart  ;  a  heart  not  stained  with  the 
spirit  I  will  wait  the  solution  of  your  first  youthful  tinge  of  incorrigible  iniquity — not 
dataic  position  ;  and  should  you  communi-  charmed  to  the  lust  of  clerical  lucre,  to 
cate  any  ideality  to  me  contrary  to  the  geo-  which  decrepitudinal  minds  devote  the 
logical  lamina  of  planetary  concretion,  I  whole  of  their  existence — not  poisoned  by 
shall  report  you  to  the  Moral  Court  of  Con-  the  error  of  vulgar  sectarianism,  in  which 
sistency.’  ”  I  youthful  zealots  are  victimized  to  a  painful 

Thus  threatened  with  a  lawsuit,  Moses  land  unmanly  life — a  heart  cold  enough  to 
is  on  his  guard,  and  communicates  his  seclude  itself  from  the  social  circle  of  do- 
“  dataic”  intelligence  with  care  and  pre-  mestic  sweets,  and  yet  sufficiently  warm  to 
cision,  beginning  thus  :  “The  solubility  of  extend  its  vibrating  influence  to  the  most 
my  intentional  geology  offers  itself  to  thy  profligate  outcasts  of  human  society  ; — such 
inquiring  soul  under  this  sornatological  a  heart,  on  this  mountain-top,  tenders  to 

range.”  And  having  demonstrated  that  you  the  meed  of  praise  you  so  justly  de- 

“  ‘  spirit  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters’  serve.” 

are  successional  concretions  and  laminated  In  the  same  strain  runs  all  the  rest  of 
3  of  activity,  generating  these  incomprehensible  volumes.  For  in- 

,  repulsion,  and  affinity,  stance,  after  the  third  day  of  creation  is  ex¬ 
action,  other  locomotive  j  pounded,  we  read,  as  Moses  is  about  to  bid 

materials  that  were  intrinsically  necessary  j  good-bye  :  “  l  am  aware  that  your  presence 


deposits  in  a  state 
by  laws  of  acidity 
or  bv  elective  .attr 


to  bring  the  nebulosity  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
densation,”  he  concludes  his  luminous  e.\- 
planation  of  the  verses : 

“  And  now,  thou  eccentric  inhabitant  of 
this  elevated  rock,  I  will  deeply  impress 
this  sacred  doctrine  upon  thy  excursive 
mind — a  doctrine  legibly  written  on  all  pro¬ 
gressive  spheres  of  existences — that  it  is 
an  intuitive  ideality  in  the  harmonious  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  Creator,  never  to  expe¬ 
dite  physical  states  or  conditions  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  his  emanated  laws  can  execute  in 
their  relative  association  of  vibration  and 
the  locomotive  elernentalism  of  their  desti¬ 
nation.” 

With  this,  the  “  primitive  chronologer,” 
the  Dent  of  his  epoch,  departs,  and  returns, 
at  some  not  very  obvious  period,  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  conference,  in  which  “  to  unravel  the 
second  staae  of  the  earth’s  crudities  and 

o 


j  is  phosphorously  slippery  ;  yet  the  prayer- 
1  ful  ardency  of  my  .soul  to  entreat  five  min- 
1  ules’  longer  interview!  think  your  celestial 
j  urbanity  will  not  fail  to  grant  1  Very  well, 
then  ;  before  you  dissolve  into  impercepti- 
bility,  and  float  through  the  wild  regions  of 
the  earth  to  the  more  congenial  regions  of 
the  heaven,  will  you  again  covenant  with 
me  ?  Will  you  stipulate  w’ith  me,  on  intel¬ 
lectually  generous  terms,  that  you  will  re¬ 
turn  to  my  evokation,  and  bring  with  your 
celestial  personage  ‘  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day’s  diuturnity’  in 
an  explanatory  form  ?  ♦  *  ♦ 

A  considerable  quantity  of  what  w’ould  be 
blasphemy,  but  for  the  derangement  of  the 
mind  which  utters  it,  revolts  us  as  the 
w'ork  proceeds  ;  but  we  cannot  condemn  a 
poor  sufferer  who  talks  thus  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  : 
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“  However,  I  am  not  to  be  outdone, — 
my  ascension  is  still  on  the  right  angle, 
until  I  pass  eight  thousand  stars  of  equally 
distant  strata  as  the  former,  which  makes 
the  length  of  my  angle  of  ascension  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  billions  of 
miles, — that  is,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  millions  of  millions  of  miles  from 
the  point  of  the  globe  I  left  (*2y(), 000, ()()(),- 
000,000,000):  and  then,  even  to  ascend  to 
this  rectangular  altitude,  I  must  live — I 
must  experience  the  age  of  about  forty-eight 
thousand  years,  travelling  at  the  amazing 
rate  of  about  twelve  millions  of  miles  per 
minute  !  And  then,  O  good  God! — am  I 
in  the  empyrean  heaven,  where  the  blessed 
saints  and  angels  live?  No! — the  geology 
of  the  heavens  says  No!  the  astronomical 
universe  of  an  Eternal  echoes  No !  The 
concavous  firmament  is  still  above  me  ;  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  billions  of 
rectangular  miles  is  but  a  thin  lamina  of 
stars, — and  forty-eight  thousand  years 
rushing  upwards  at  twelve  millions  of  miles 
per  mimite,  is  but  a  short  space  of  time  !” 

Alas!  alas!  we  began  in  a  laughing 
mood  ;  but  serious  thoughts  are  forced  up¬ 
on  us  when  we  contemplate  this  sad  wreck 
of  humanity  and  in  a  situation  to  have  a 
book  printed  and  published  !  “  Bedlam, 

have  done.” 


From  the  AtheriJDum. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
ALEX.\NDER. 

BY  ROBERT  LEE,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8. 

Os  the  5th  of  November  1824,  I  arrived 
at  Cologne  on  my  way  from  London  to 
Odessa,  to  join  the  family  of  Count  Woron- 
zow,  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency.  The  weather  had  been  very  tem¬ 
pestuous  during  the  whole  journey  from 
England,  and  torrents  of  rain  had  fallen. 
The  Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  beer, 
remembered.  From  the  cathedral  and 
spire  of  the  town-house  the  inundation  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  and  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  whole  level  country  was  covered  with 
water,  and  the  river  with  the  wrecks  it  was 
floating  away.  The  following  day,  many 
miles  before  reaching  Andernach,  the  road 
was  inundated  by  the  Rhine,  and  it  was 


necessary  to  embark  in  a  boat  and  be  towed 
up  the  stream  by  a  number  of  men  on  the 
shore.  The  rope  by  which  it  was  dragged 
against  the  rapid  current  frequently  became 
entangled  among  the  chimneys  of  houses 
and  tops  of  trees,  when  suddenly  getting 
loose,  the  boat  ran  great  risk  of  being  up¬ 
set,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  The  nisht  had  bcuun  to  set  in  loiifi 
before  this  dangerous  voyage  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  river  was  becoming  more 
and  more  rapid,  rushing  against  our  boat 
with  increasing  violence.  The  darkness 
had  increased  so  much  that  every  object 
around  us  had  become  indistinct,  afjd  our 
situation  truly  perilous,  when  the  full  moon 
unexpectedly  rising  above  the  moutitains 
of  the  Rhine,  our  apprehensions  of  danger 
were  removed,  and  our  feelings  of  anxiety 
lost,  in  admiration  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  around  us. 

Having  reached  Gobicntz  about  midnight 
I  crossed  the  river  with  difficulty  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon  to  Ehrenbreiistcin,  from 
whence  my  journey  was  continued  to  Franc- 
fort  without  interruption.  I  saw  from  a 
hill  between  Limburg  and  Wiesbaden,  to  a 
distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine,  like  two  arms  of  the 
sea  covering  the  whole  of  the  flat  country, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  50, 
000  persons  were  ruined  by  this  extensive 
inundation.  Passing  through  Wurtzburg 
and  Nuremberg,  I  reached  Ratisbon  on  the 
15th  of  November.  The  wind  blew  and 
the  rain  fell  without  ceasinir  during  the 
whole  of  my  journey  from  Franefort.  The 
Danube  had  risen  as  much  above  its  ordi¬ 
nary  level  as  the  Rhine,  and  was  rushing 
with  its  characteristic  impetuosit,y  fearfully 
increased  at  this  lime,  through  all  the  fifteen 
arches  of  the  old  bridge  of  Ratisbon.  It 
appeared  to  me  surprising  that  this  struc¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  built  seven  hundred 
years  before,  should  be  able  to  withstand 
the  force  of  such  a  mighty  torrent. 

A  frightful  and  disastrous  inundation 
also  took  place  at  this  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  of  which  the  following  description 
has  been  furnished  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Gibbs,  of  Exeter,  then  residing  at  St. 
Petersburgh : — 

”  The  autumnal  equinoctial  gales  most 
generally  prevail  at  St.  Petersburgh  from 
the  southwest,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Neva  are  much  in¬ 
creased.  So  it  w’as  in  1824,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  wind  continued  from  nearly  the 
I  same  quarter.  The  night  of  the  18th  of 
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November  was  very  stormy,  and  at  dayliglit 
of  the  lOtli  it  blew  a  hurricane  from  \V.  S. 
W.,  by  which  the  stream  of  the  river,  tlie 
upper  part  at  least,  was  reversed,  and  the 
waters,  runninor  hiaJier  tlian  ever  remem- 
bered,  soon  caused  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood  of  the  embouchure 
to  be  inundated.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  attempted  to  cross  the  Voskre- 
senskoy  Bridge  of  boats  on  my  way  to  the 
General  Naval  Hospital,  on  the  VVyborside, 
but  was  unable,  owing  to  the  great  eleva¬ 
tion.  I  then  paid  some  professional  visits, 
and  at  eleven  called  on  Prince  Narishkin, 
who  had  already  given  orders  to  remove 
the  furniture  from  liis  lower  apartments,  the 
water  then  being  above  the  level  of  the  Fon- 
tanka  canal  opposite  to  his  residence. 
From  this  time  the  rise  was  rapid,  and  cat 
half-past  eleven,  when  I  returned  to  my 
house,  in  the  great  Millione,  the  water  was 
gushing  upwards  through  the  gratings  of 
the  sewers,  filling  the  streets  and  court¬ 
yards  with  which  every  house  is  provided. 

A  servant  took  me  on  his  back  from  the 
droshky,  my  horses  at  that  time  being  aliove 
their  knees,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  staircase.  The  wind  now  blew 
in  awful  gusts,  and  the  noise  of  the  tem¬ 
pest  with  the  cries  of  the  people  in  the 
streets  w'as  terrific.  It  was  noi  long  ere 
boats  were  seen  in  the  streets  with  vast 
tpaantities  of  firewood  and  other  articles 
floating  about.  As  there  was  an  ascent  to 
my  coach-house  and  stables,  the  water  there  | 
attained  but  to  four  feet  in  depth ;  in  most, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  get  both  horses 
and  COW’S  up  to  the  landing  places  of  the 
stairs  in  order  to  save  them,  though  the 
loss  of  animals  was  great.  Now  and  then 
a  horse  was  seen  swimming  across  from  one 
pavement  to  another,  the  deepest  part  of 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg!!  being  in  the 
centre.  The  number  of  rats  drowned  on 
this  occasion  w’as  inconceivable,  and  of  dogs 
and  cats  not  a  few.  The  crisis  seemed  to 
be  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  hour  the  wind  having  veered  round 
a  couple  of  points  to  the  northward,  the 
waters  began  to  abate,  and  by  four  o’clock 
the  tops  of  the  iron  posts,  three  feet  in 
height,  by  the  sides  of  the  pavement,  made 
their  appearance.  The  reflux  of  the  water 
was  tremendous,  causing  much  damage, 
and  carrying  ofi*  firewood,  boards,  lumber, 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  with  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  inundation  the  report  of  the  sig¬ 
nal  cannon,  fired  first  at  the  Galleyhaven, 


[Nov. 

at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  then  at  the 
Admiralty  dockyard,  and  lastly  at  the  fort¬ 
ress,  was  continued  at  intervals  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  added  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  At  five 
o’clock,  persons  were  seen  on  the  pavements 
carrying  lanterns,  and  the  rattling  of  eipiip- 
ages  was  heard  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
city  varied  from  four  to  nine  and  ten  feet ; 
but  along  the  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  especially  in  the  low  suburb  of  the  Gal¬ 
leyhaven  before  alluded  to,  the  depth  was 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  many 
of  the  small  wooden  houses  built  on  piles 
were  carried  aw'ay,  inmates  and  all.  A  few 
were  floated  up  the  Neva,  rocking  about 
with  poor  creatures  clinging  on  the  roof. 
Some  of  these  perished  ;  others  were  taken 
otT,  at  a  great  risk,  by  boats  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  yard,  which  had  been  ordered  out 
by  the  express  command  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  who  stood  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  on  the  balcony  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  giving  the  necessary  orders.  'Phe 
government  ironw’orks,  near  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  and  two  miles  distant,  were  al¬ 
most  annihilated,  and  the  loss  of  life  was 
great.  This  estahlishrnent  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  left  and  elevated  bank  of 
the  Neva,  five  versts  above  the  city.  Ves¬ 
sels  of  various  kinds,  boats,  timber,  &lc. 
floated  over  the  parapets  of  the  (juays  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  canals,  into  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  afterw'ards  broken  up  for  fuel.  As 
the  lower  part  of  most  houses  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  occupied  by  shopkeepers  and  ar¬ 
tisans  of  various  descriptions,  so  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people  sustained  much  loss,  and 
until  their  dwellings  were  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  dried  by  means  of  stoves,  found 
refuge  and  maintenance  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  upper  apartments.  A  German 
shoemaker,  with  his  family,  lived  below 
me,  and  in  this  w’ay  became  my  guests  for 
the  space  of  eight  days.  The  wind  con¬ 
tinued  providentially  to  get  round  to  the 
north  during  the  night  of  the  19lh,  and  a 
smart  frost  taking  place  on  the  following 
morning,  rendered  the  roads  and  streets 
extremely  slippery,  but  doing  much  good 
by  the  dryness  it  produced.  On  the  tiflth, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  ever  benevolent 
and  humane,  visited  those  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  most  afflicted  by  this  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  in  person  bestowed  alms  and  con¬ 
solation  to  the  suflerers,  for  the  most  part 
of  the  low'er  classes,  and  in  every  way  af- 
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forded  such  relief,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
as  won  for  him  the  still  greater  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  people  and  of  the  foreign 
residents  in  St.  Petersburgli.  To  assist  the 
Emperor’s  benevolent  views,  a  subscription 
was  entered  into,  and  the  British  residents 
came  forward,  as  usual,  with  their  wonted 
liberality.  As  nothing  official  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  actual  loss  of  lives  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  otherwise  than  by  report.  The  au¬ 
thorities  were  shy  on  this  subject;  but  from 
what  information  I  could  obtain,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  persons  must  have  perished. 
Owing  to  the  damp  and  unwholesome  state 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  and  cellars, 
the  mortality  during  the  subsequent  win¬ 
ter  was  nearly  doubled,  from  typhus  chiefly, 
as  also  from  affection  of  the  lungs ;  and 
many  dated  their  rheumatic  pains  and  va¬ 
rious  other  maladies  to  the  suflerings  thev 

W  0 

then  underwent.” 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  still 
visible  more  than  a  year  after,  when  I  vis¬ 
ited  St.  Petersburgh,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  red 
painted  lines  on  the  houses  still  remained 
to  mark  the  height  to  which  the  waters  had 
risen.  In  the  inundation  of  175*2,  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  rose  eleven  feet,  and  in 
that  of  1777,  the  most  extensive  and  de¬ 
structive  that  had  ever  before  occured,  they 
rose  fourteen  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  river. 

The  Danube  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  were  covered  by  a  dense  fog  during  my 
journey  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  where  1 
arrived  on  the  2 1st  of  November,  1824,  and 
set  out  for  the  Russian  frontier  on  the 
29th.  The  same  evening  I  reached  Briinn, 
the  capital  of  Moravia,  where  I  remained 
till  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  fought 
near  this  town,  nineteen  years  before.  Here  j 
I  met  an  Austrian  cavalry  officer,  on  his 
way  from  Italy  to  Gallicia,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  and  gave  a  vivid  description  of  it. 
He  said  it  commenced  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  near¬ 
ly  over  by  mid-day,  and  that  in  the  very- 
short  space  of  four  hours  40,000  men  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  j 
It  was  the  first^battle  in  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  had  been  present,  and 
from  an  eminence  near  the  field  he  saw  a 
great  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  and  the 
remainder  retreating  in  confusion  upon 
Austerlitz,  pursued  by  the  enemv.  His 
troops  fought,  1  was  assured,  with  the  most  I 


determined  bravery,  and  that  the  victory 
which  the  French  gained  w’as  due  entirely 
to  the  transcendant  military  genius  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  When  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
columns  were  descending  from  the  heights 
which  formed  the  key  of  their  position,  and 
were  marching  round  the  French,  to  attack 
their  right  wing,  and  cut  off  their  commu¬ 
nication  with  Vienna,  Napoleon  encouraged 
the  allies  to  make  this  false  movement,  and 
before  it  was  completed,  he  drove  his  mass¬ 
es  of  infantry,  like  a  wedge,  against  their 
flank  and  centre,  cut  their  army  into  two 
parts,  and  afterwards  quickly  routed  them, 
as  Lord  Nelson  had  before  done  to  the 
French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  after  breaking 
their  line.  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  like  that  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.  “  Henceforth  we  may  close  the 
map  of  Europe  for  half  a  century,”  said 
Mr.  Pitt  on  receiving  the  fatal  tidings.  But 
Alexander,  though  defeated,  was  not  whol¬ 
ly  vanquished  on  this  occasion.  He  per¬ 
severed,  till  his  allies  ceased  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  Ins 
empire  was  threatened,  to  discharge  the 
solemn  obligations  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil 
during  his  nocturnal  visit  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  month  before  to  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  After  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  if 
Alexander  had  been  de.sirous  to  conceal 
from  the  English  government  the  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  that  they  could 
have  succeeded  (by  any  bribe,  however 
great)  in  obtaining  so  speedily  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  England 
was  saved.  The  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  followed  this  discovery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  inspired  the  Emperor  with 
secret  hope  and  joy. 

I  continued  my  route  through  Poland  by 
Cracow  and  Lemberg  to  Brody,  and  there 
entering  Russia,  traversed  the  Ukraine  to 
Odessa,  where  I  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1825.  The  winter  soon  set  in  with 
great  severity;  the  Black  Sea  on  that  coast 
was  frozen,  and  the  communication  with 
Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean  en¬ 
tirely  cut  otf.  At  the  end  of  January  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  fell  and  lay,  both  on 
the  land  and  sea,  till  the  commencement 
of  April,  when  the  ice  floated  away  to  the 
south,  and  vegetation  began  to  appear  on 
the  Steppe.  Odessa,  which  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  half  a  century  before  this  period,  now 
contained  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
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and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  and  resembled  at  a  distance  a  sheet  of 
Turkey  and  the  countries  in  the  south  of  gently  flowing  water.  Around  Novomirgo- 
Europe.  In  the  streets  of  the  town  were  rod,  in  travelling  from  Biala  Cerkiew,  near 
seen  Greeks,  Jews,  Russians,  Poles,  Ger-  Kief,  to  Odessa,  the  road  was  deeply  covered 
mans,  French,  Americans,  and  English,  in  with  them,  and  they  rose  as  our  carriages 
the  costumes  of  their  respective  nations,  approached,  with  a  peculiar  rattling  noise, 
The  Governor  General,  Count  Woronzow,  and  in  such  numbers  that  they  filled  the  air 
was  surrounded  with  military  and  civil  offi-  like  flakes  of  snow  in  a  storm.  They 
cers,  who  had  either  distinguished  them-  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Odessa,  in  the 
selves  in  the  public  service  or  were  eminent  vineyards  and  on  the  surrounding  steppe, 
for  their  rank  and  talents.  The  dreary  and  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  masses  of 
monotonous  winter  months  of  Scythia  passed  the  dead  bodies  of  those  drowned  in  the 
quickly  and  agreeably  away  in  the  society  sea,  covered  the  shore.  There  were  every- 
of  those  w'ho  had  served  in  the  Persian,  where  two  distinct  varieties  of  these  insects, 
Turkish,  and  French  wars;  and  who  had  one  about  three  inches,  and  the  other  of 
witnessed  both  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  half  that  length.  The  first  kind  was  ob- 
the  capture  of  Paris.  Society  at  Odessa  served  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion 
seemed  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  in  Lon-  to  the  other  near  the  sea,  than  at  a  remote 
don,  and  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  a  distance.  There  was  a  third  variety  of  a 
stranger  from  which  it  could  at  this  time  green  color,  but  it  was  extremely  rare,  and 
l>e  suspected  that  a  conspiracy  existed  to  in  some  places  wholly  wanting.  In  the 
destroy  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  sub-  neighborhood  of  Odessa,  on  the  Steppe,  I 
vert  the  government  of  the  country.  observed  vast  numbers  of  a  peculiar  species 

During  the  summer  I  visited  Kief,  and  of  Sphex,  or  Ichneumon  fly,  employed  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  extending  killing  and  burying  the  locusts.  The  fly 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  insidiously  sprung  upon  the  locust,  apply- 
which  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  the  ing  its  long  and  powerful  legs  around  the 
ravages  of  locusts.  They  appeared  in  the  body,  so  that  the  victim  could  not  expand 
Crimea  in  1819,  and  had  continued  in  it  its  wings  and  escape.  M’hen  exhausted 
until  1823, — that  year  the  crops  were  com-  with  fruitless  efforts  to  fly,  the  sphex  applied 
pletely  devoured  by  them.  From  thence  the  strong  nippers  with  which  its  mouth  is 
they  spread  westward  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  furnished  around  the  neck  of  the  locust,  and 
and  to  the  north  upwards  of  300  miles  from  thrusting  the  dart  with  which  it  is  also  pro- 
the  sea,  and  in  the  autumn  of  18*24,  their  vided  between  the  head  and  body,  in  a  few 
eggs  had  been  deposited  in  the  earth,  not  seconds  deprived  the  locust  of  life.  This 
only  in  these  fertile  provinces,  but  through-  dart  I  found  to  consist  of  two  sharp  spears, 
out  the  whole  tract  of  country  extending  with  a  small  tube  between  them,  but 
eastward  from  the  Dnieper  beyond  the  Don,  whether  connected  or  not  with  a  poisonous 
to  the  Caucasus.  I  had  seen  their  ova  sac,  was  not  ascertained.  The  fly  remained 
during  the  winter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  for  some  time  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
when  they  presented  the  appearance  of  locust  after  it  was  dead,  probably  for  the 
clusters  of  small  yellow  sacs  or  bags.  In  purpose  of  depositing  its  ova  within  it.  The 
the  month  of  May  the  young  ones  began  to  sphex  afterwards  dragged  the  locust  into  a 
issue  from  the  ground  in  myriads,  at  which  small  grave  it  had  previously  dug  in  the 
time  they  did  not  exceed  the  fifth  of  an  inch  ground  for  its  reception,  and  covered  it 
in  length,  and  could  only  crawl  along  the  carefully  with  earth.  The  ultimate  extinc- 
surface.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had  greatly  tion  of  the  locusts  here  obviously  would  be 
enlarged,  and  could  leap  considerable  dis-  effected  by  this  means,  if  none  other  were 
tances,  like  grasshoppers.  By  the  end  of  provided  by  nature  for  the  purpose.  The 
June  they  were  able  to  fly  a  short  way,  and  locusts,  I  was  informed  some  years  after, 
before  the  end  of  July  they  mounted  high  had  entirely  disappeared  from  these  exlen- 
into  the  air  and  took  long  flights.  At  first  sive  steppes. 

they  were  of  a  blackish  hue,  and  their  heads  On  the  11th  of  August  16*25,  his  Excel- 
were  disproportionately  large,  but  after-  lency  Count  Woronzow  and  his  suite  em- 
wards  they  became  of  a  clear  brown  color,  barked  at  Odessa  on  board  Admiral  Greig’s 
with  wings  of  gray  or  rosy  red.  In  some  yacht,  and  sailed  for  the  Crimea.  The 
places  they  covered  the  ground  completely.  Counts  F.  Pahlen,  Olizar,  Potoski,  and  the 
and  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  in  others,  Baron  de  Brunow  (now  Russian  minister 
they  were  going  slowly  before  the  breeze,  in  England),  were  among  the  number.  The 
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following  evening  we  saw  the  land  near]  of  fruit  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
Kosloff.  At  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  ofl  many  that  are  not,  attain  the  highest  per- 
Sunday  the  16th,  we  were  off*  Sevastopole,  feclion.  Neither  unwholesome  exhalations, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  consist-  nor  chilling  winds,  nor  venomous  insects, 
ing  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  three  nor  hostile  neighbors,  infest  their  blissful 
large  frigfites.  We  went  on  board  the  Ad-  territory.” 

miral’s  ship,  and  after  examining  every  part.  During  the  month  of  September  1825, 
heard  divine  service  performed  in  the  i  the  whole  population  of  the  Crimea  between 
chapel,  where  all  the  sailors  who  could  be  ',  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  all  the  inhabi- 
spared  were  present.  After  this,  a  sham  tants  of  ‘‘this  terrestrial  paradise,”  were 
fight  took  place  between  the  three  frigates  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  and  in  the  vil- 
and  the  yacht.  Admiral  Greig  then  formed  lages  along  the  coast  between  Yoursouff* 
his  own  ship  and  seven  others  of  the  line  I  and  Simeis,  I  saw  and  treated  more  than  a 


into  close  order  of  battle,  with  all  their 
sails  expanded,  and  many  tremendous 
broadsides  were  fired.  VV'e  afterwards 
dined  with  the  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral,  and 
Captains  of  the  fleet.  We  parted  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Greig  at  sunset,  and  made  all  sail  for 
Yoursoufl',  on  the  south  coast.  The  breeze 
w  as  favorable,  but  towards  morning  it  grad¬ 
ually  died  away,  the  vessel  being  about  ten 
miles  from  the  point  called  Criu  Metopon, 
where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to 
liave  stood  in  the  days  of  Iphigenia.  Du¬ 
ring  the  17th  the  w'eather  was  beautiful, 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  sea 
w’as  like  a  placid  lake.  The  following  day, 
when  opposite  Jalta,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
gale  from  the  east,  which  drove  the  vessel 
back,  and  compelled  us  to  take  refuge  in  a 
bay  near  Balaclava.  VV’e  passed  the  night 
at  a  village  called  Laspi,  belonging  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Poitiers,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  suifering  from  fever,  and  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  condition.  On  the  19th,  taking  Tartar 
horses,  we  rode  through  the  valley  of  Bai- 
dar,  and  crossed  the  Ayla  mountains  by 
the  passage  of  Eoros,  to  the  south  coast, 
along  which  we  passed  eastward  by  Simeis, 
Aloupka,  Musghor,  Derekuy,  Nikita,  Ma- 
sandra,  and  Orianda,  to  Yoursoufl*,  the  seat 
of  Count  Woronzow.  There  are  probably 
no  scenes  in  Europe  w’hich  surpass  in  mag¬ 
nificence  and  beauty  those  around  Aloupka, 
Masandra,  and  Orianda.  “  If  there  exists 
on  earth  a  spot  which  may  be  described  as 
a  terrestrial  paradise,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “  it 
is  that  which  intervenes  between  Kutchu- 
koy  and  Sudac,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  Alps 
from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and 
only  open  to  thope  breezes  which  are  waft¬ 
ed  across  the  sea  from  the  south,  the  in¬ 
habitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of  climate 
and  situation.  From  the  mountains  con¬ 
tinual  streams  of  crystal  water  pour  down 
upon  the  gardens,  in  which  many  species 


hundred  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever.  Many  who  had  been  suffering  for 
months  had  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  with  jaundice  and  dropsy.  The 
weather,  during  the  whole  time  I  remained 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  was  de¬ 
lightful,  and  none  of  those  sudden  and  vi¬ 
olent  changes  were  observed  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  all  the  countries  situated 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  ISea. 
'J'here  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  fever 
which  then  prevailed  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  was  produced 
by  noxious  exhalations  from  the  earth. 

After  visiting  all  the  most  interestincr 
places  in  the  Crimea,  I  embarked  on  board 
Admiral  Greig’s  yacht  at  Sevastopole  on 
the  23d  September,  and  returned  to  Odessa, 
w’ith  Count  F.  Pahlen,  on  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Count  VVoronzow’  at  the  same  time 
set  out  for  Taganrog,  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  had  arrived  there  with  the 
Empress  a  short  time  before,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  spending  the  winter  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Azoff.  Before  reaching  Odes¬ 
sa,  Count  Pahlen  was  seized  with  severe 
shivering,  headache,  and  the  other  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  bilious  remittent  fever. 
The  attack  was  far  more  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  than  in  any  of  the  cases  which  had 
before  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Mr.  Rose, 
an  English  gentleman,  w’hohad  been  in  the 
Crimea  with  us,  was  also  attacked  after  our 
return  to  Odessa,  and  died  from  effusion 
into  the  brain.  The  health  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  those  who  had  been  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Crimea  at  the  same  time, 
suff’ered  severely  for  some  months  after,  and 
in  a  few,  fever  appeared  in  a  severe  form 
early  the  following  spring.  There  was  ev¬ 
idence  to  prove  that  almost  all  of  us  had 
suffered  from  malaria. 

On  the  14th  of  October  1825,  (O.S.)  at 
Odessa,  I  received  a  letter  from  Count  Wo¬ 
ronzow  at  Taganrog,  informing  me  of  the 
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Emperor’s  determiiiation  to  visit  the  Cri-' 
mea,  and  retpicsting  me  to  meet  him  at  Be-, 
reslaw,  on  the  Dnieper.  I  accordingly  left  | 
Odessa  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  | 
with  General  Bashmakoff,  Messrs.  Marini  j 
and  ArtemiefT.  We  arrived  at  Nicolaefin  ' 
the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  and  remained  aj 
few  hours  with  Admiral  Greig,  who  had  just  | 
returned  from  Taganrog.  It  was  a  clear,  j 
beautiful  night,  the  road  was  excellent,  and  , 
we  reached  Bereslaw  the  following  morning, ' 
at  seven  o’clock,  where  we  remained  du¬ 
ring  the  day.  This  is  a  large  town  on  the 
we^t  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  w'ere  many 
shops  or  bazaars  in  it,  full  of  every  kind  of  j 
merchandise.  Great  numbers  of  waggons  j 
laden  with  salt  from  tlie  Crimea,  were  then 
passing  through,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  | 
marching  to  join  the  army  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers.  The  country  around  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  but  the  locusts  had  commit¬ 
ted  great  havoc  the  year  before,  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  landed  proprietors  being  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  distress.  We  left  Bereslaw 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  isthmus  of  Pere- 
cop,  and  after  passing  over  an  extensive  | 
plain  of  sand  like  the  Llandes,  near  the 
Pyrenees,  we  entered  the  Crimea,  and  spent 
the  night  at  the  German  colony  of  Nahitch- 
wan.  Here  all  was  order,  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  the  population  rapidly  increasing, 
and  additional  grants  of  land  required. 
On  quitting  these  intelligent,  happy  people, 
the  following  morning,  we  were  not  long 
in  coming  among  the  Nogay  Tartars,  where 
all  w'as  ignorance,  poverty,  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  Light  and  darkness,  civilization  and 
barbarism,  were  here  almost  in  contact. 
We  remained  two  nights  and  a  day  at  Sym- 
pheropole,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  professional  aid  to  the  daughter  of 
Count  Rostopschin,  a  name  which  will  be 
preserved  through  all  ages  in  the  annals  of 
Russia. 

On  the  20th  we  left  Sympheropole  early 
in  the  morning,  and  passing  rapidly  over 
the  Steppe  extending  between  the  towni  and 
the  mountains,  crossed  these  in  a  caleche, 
by  the  new'  road  w’hich  had  lately  been  made 
to  connect  the  shore  of  the  Crimea  with  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  soldiers  enjployed  in 
completing  this  arduous  work  appeared 
sickly  and  depressed.  Upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  out  of  five  hundred  had  suffered  from 
fever  during  the  autumn,  but  in  none  had 
the  disease  assumed  a  dangerous  form.  No 
less  than  a  thousand  soldiers  had  been  ein- 
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ployed  in  this  important  w’ork  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  comparatively  few'  of  them,  it  was 
reported,  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
fever.  The  face  of  the  country  had  changed 
since  our  former  visit  to  the  Crimea.  The 
woods  along  the  Salgir,  and  on  the  Chatyr- 
Dagh,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  though 
on  entering  the  valley  of  Alushta  the  trees 
were  still  green.  From  the  Isthmus  of 
Perecop  to  Yonrsouff,  were  we  arrived  on 
the  2()th,  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  roads 
were  being  repaired,  and  all  the  cottages 
and  houses  in  the  line  were  being  cleaned 
and  whitewashed.  The  principal  Tartar 
of  the  vill.age  of  Yoursouff  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  intermittent  fever  for 
several  weeks,  but  the  fits  were  speedily 
arrested  by  the  calomel  and  sulphate  of 
quinine  w  hich  I  administered  to  him.  This 
latter  remedy,  which  had  never  before  been 
employed  in  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea,  often 
stopped  their  course  so  quickly,  that  some 
of  the  ignorant  Tartars  were  disposed  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  striking  effects  to  supernatural 
influence. 

The  following  morning  we  set  out  for 
Aloupka.  It  was  like  a  summer’s  day  in 
England,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
being  17°  of  Reaumur.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  were,  however,  covered  with 
dense  clouds.  The  road  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Orianda  from  Yoursouff  never  appeared 
to  me  so  beautiful  before,  and  I  could  not 
pass  Nikita  and  Masandra,  w  ithout  halting 
to  admire  the  glorious  scenery.  The  woods 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  verdure,  but  there 
was  still  many  of  the  trees  as  green  as  du¬ 
ring  the  autumn.  The  wild  vine,  which 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  were  then  of  a  deep  red 
color,  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  walnut  and  fig  trees  were  still  fresh  and 
green.  At  Aloupka,  in  the  evening,  we 
walked  around  the  gardens,  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  in  the  Crimea,  where  preparations 
were  being  made  for  planting  forty  lemon 
trees  in  the  open  air,  which  had  been  im¬ 
ported  the  previous  year  from  Italy,  and 
one  of  them,  which  had  been  exposed  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  intense 
frost  the  preceding  winter,  was  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  state.  We  returned  to  the  Tartar 
house  which  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor. 
Boards  had  been  placed  around  the  front 
of  it,  and  whitewashed.  The  walls  of  the 
two  chambers  for  His  Majesty’s  accommo¬ 
dation,  had  been  surrounded  with  a  coarse 
white  linen  cloth,  and  a  very  neat  bed  pre- 
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pared.  There  were  two  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  couch,  and  newly  glazed  windows 
had  been  put  in.  In  that  climate  one  conld 
not  have  desired  a  better  habitation  for  a 
night,  though  it  was  a  common  Tartar  cot- 
tage. 

VVe  returned  to  YoursoufT  on  the  23d, 
and  on  the  following  day  one  of  the  Lmper- 
or’s  couriers  arrived,  and  arranged  all  the 
apartments  in  the  house  for  His  Majesty  and 
attendants.  On  the  25th  the  Emperor  ar¬ 
rived  at  Sympheropole.  He  went  to  the 
service  in  the  Cathedral  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  arrived  at  YoursoufT  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
General  Diebitch,  Sir  James  Wylie,  and  a 
few  attendants.  When  he  dismounted  from  ! 
his  horse  in  front  of  the  house  at  YoursoufT, 
Count  Woronzow,  his  aides-de-camp,  sec¬ 
retaries,  and  myself,  were  standing  in  a  line 
to  receive  him. 

Though  apparently  active,  and  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life,  the  Emperor  stoop¬ 
ed  a  little  in  walking,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  ntilitary  surtout,  with  epaulettes, 
and  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
any  general  officer.  He  shook  Count 
Woronzow  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards 
warmly  saluted  him,  first  on  one  cheek 
and  then  on  the  other.  He  afterwards 
shook  hands  with  us  all,  and  then  iinpiired 
of  me  particularly  about  the  health  of  the 
Count’s  children  at  Biala  Cerkiew,  whom 
1  had  seen  not  long  before.  He  then  in¬ 
quired  if  I  had  visited  the  south  coast  of 
the  Crimea  during  the  autumn,  and  if  so, 
how  1  was  pleased  with  it.  Looking  up  to 
the  mountains  above  YoursoufT,  and  then 
to  the  calm  sea,  upon  which  the  sun  was 
shining.  His  Majesty  exclaimed,  “  Was 
there  ever  such  magnificent  scenery !” 

I  replied-  that  the  coast  of  Italy  between 
Genoa  and  Nice  presented  the  only  scenery 
1  had  ever  witnessed  that  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  it, — a  part  of  Italy  which  His 
Majesty  stated  he  had  never  visited. 

I  set  out  from  YoursoufT on  the  morning 
of  the  2Gth  of  October,  before  the  Emperor, 
and  rode  along  the  coast  to  Aloupka.  It ' 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  the  scenery  was 
rendered  still  more  interesting  to  me  than 
on  all  former  occasions  in  consequence  of 
the  Tartars  hav'tlig  come  from  all  parts  of 
Crimea  to  see  the  Emperor,  on  his  way 
from  YoursoufT  to  Aloupka,  where  he 
arrived  about  four  o’clock.  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  Tartar  female  complained  to  his 
Majesty,  at  Orianda,  of  her  having  been 


beaten  and  ill  treated  by  the  superinten¬ 
dent  ;  when  the  offender  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  his  Miijesty,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  knees  and  implored  forgive¬ 
ness.  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  said,  with  great  severity,  that 
it  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to  injure  any 
female,  more  especially  one  in  her  situa¬ 
tion,  she  being  pregnant.  The  Emperor 
was  greatly  pleased  with  Orianda,  and  im¬ 
mediately  determined  to  jturcliase  the 
estate  from  Count  KisselofT,  and  build 
a  palace  there.  Before  coining  to  Aloupka 
he  visited  the  vineyards  at  Martyan,  and 
the  Princess  Galitzin  at  Musghor,  distri¬ 
buting  liberally  to  the  poor  in  his  way. 

Count  Woronzow,  General  Diebitch, 
Sir  James  Wylie,  and  myself,  with  one  or 
two  others,  had  the  hont)r  of  dining  with 
the  Emperor  on  this  occasion,  the  last  he 
was  destined  to  enjoy.  The  Ihnperor 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Count  Woron¬ 
zow,  who  was  seated  next  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  French  and  English. 
Again  his  Majesty  recurred  to  the  beauties 
of  Orianda,  and  thanked  the  Count  for  the 
acquisition  he  had  that  day  made  for  him^ 
He  expressed  the  strong  displeasure  he  felt 
at  the  cruel  treatment  the  poor  Tartar 
woman  had  received  from  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  severe¬ 
ly  punished.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fondane, 
the  governor  of  Kertche,  from  consumption, 
had  occurred  not  long  before,  and  when 
this  was  mentioned  the  Emperor  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  combine 
the  offices  of  the  governors  of  Kertche  and 
Theodosia,  as  the  government  of  Taganrog 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  two 
combined.  Count  Woronzow  observed, 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting 
this,  because  a  great  jealousy  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns, 
which  would  be  increased  by  the  change. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  them  to 
each  other.  The  Count  said  that  the 
people  of  Theodosia  would  never  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  :  that  they  would  consider 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  inferior  to 
that  of  Kertche,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  not  advisable.  The  Emperor  still 
urged  the  practicability  of  the  measure, 
which  he  said  he  had  fully  considered,  and 
the  Count  acquiesced  in  his  Majesty’s 
decision,  by  admitting  that  no  great  harm 
could  result  from  the  experiment.  The 
Emperor  then  made  many  inquiries  re- 
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specting  the  wealth  and  respectability  | 
of  the  incrcliants  at  Tlieodosia,  to  which! 
such  answers  were  given  as  appeared  ■ 
entirely  satisfactory.  j 

There  were  oysters  at  dinner,  and  a] 
small  worm  was  adhering  to  the  shell  of: 
one  presented  to  his  Majesty.  This  was  I 
shown  to  Sir  Jatnes  Wylie,  who  said  it, 
was  quite  common  and  harmless,  and  he  i 
reminded  the  Emperor  of  a  circumstance  i 
which  had  occurred  to  them  at  the  Con- ' 
gress  of  Verona.  A  person  at  Venice  had  | 
then  sent  to  the  Emperor  to  entreat  that  | 
he  would  abstain  from  the  use  of  oysters, , 
as  there  was  a  poisonous  marine  worm  or  j 
insect  in  them.  This  led  the  conversation  ^ 
to  tlie  insects  of  the  Crimea  and  Ukraine,  j 
of  which  I  had  made  a  considerable  col- ! 
lection,  and  the  Emperor  inquired  of  me  | 
if  there  were  scorpions,  scolopendras  and  | 
tarantulas  in  the  Crimea.  I  said  scorpions  j 
of  lar^e  size  were  not  uncommon,  and  that 

c3  ^  ^  ^ 

at  Mus^Thor,  during  our  former  visit,  we 
found  a  scorpion  of  great  strength  in  the 
apartment  where  we  passed  the  night,  but 
that  it  was  harmless.  Scolopendras  of 
great  length  I  had  often  seen  around 
Odessa,  but  not  in  the  Crimea,  nor  taran¬ 
tulas,  although,  as  1  had  been  informed, 
they  were  not  very  rare.  I  heard  of  no 
instance  during  the  autumn  in  which  they 
had  indicted  any  injury  by  their  bites  or 
stings.  He  said,  he  supposed  they  were 
the  same  as  in  Italy,  and  then  alluded  to 
the  dance  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula ;  Sir  James  Wylie  reminded 
his  Majesty  of  the  scorpion  which  was 
found  in  his  bed  at  Verona,  and  of  the 
prescription  which  he  had  then  written  for 
the  cure  of  the  bites  of  the  carbonari. 

Then  followed  a  long  discussion  on 
homcDopathy,  and  the  peculiar  views  of 
Hahnemann,  which  were  at  that  time 
greatly  in  vogue,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  Russia.  Sir  James  seemed  rather 
more  favorable  to  these  views  than  I  con¬ 
sidered  justified  by  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  were  founded.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  Hahnemann,  with  his  extremely 
minute  doses  of  medicines,  cured  as  many 
patients  as  regular  physicians  did  by  their 
great  ones,  because  he  at  the  same  time 
enjoined  a  rigorous  diet.  Count  Woron- 
zow  inquired  if  Sir  James  would  trust  to 
Hahnemann’s  method  of  treatment  in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  bowels,  or 
in  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea.  Would  the 
hundredth  or  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  he  asked, 
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stop  the  fits  of  one  of  these  fevers  ?  He 
appealed  to  me  to  support  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  and  1  had  no  hesitation  in  aflirm- 
ing  that  large  doses  of  quinine  often  al¬ 
most  instantaneously  arrested  these  fevers, 
when  small  doses  proved  ineffectual. 

Again,  the  Emperor  expressed  how  much 
he  was  pleased  with  Orianda,  and  stated 
that  it  was  his  determination  to  have  a 
palace  built  there  as  expeditiously  as  possi¬ 
ble.  To  my  amazetnent  he  then  said, 
after  a  pause,  “  When  I  give  in  my  de- 
mission,  I  will  return  and  fix  myself  at 
Orianda,  and  wear  the  costume  of  the 
Taurida.”  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
any  one  when  this  extraordinary  resolution 
was  announced,  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
have  misunderstood  the  Emperor,  but  this 
could  not  be,  for  in  a  short  time,  when 
Count  Woronzow  proposed  that  the  large 
open  flat  space  of  ground  to  the  westward 
of  Orianda  should  be  converted  into  plea¬ 
sure  grounds  for  his  Mjijesty,  he  replied, 
“  I  wish  this  to  be  purchased  for  General 
j  Diebitch,  as  it  is  right  thht  the  chief  of 
,  my  etat-major  and  1  should  be  neighbors.” 

i  During  dinner  there  was  also  some  conver- 
i  •  ^  • 

sation  respecting  the  chapel  which  was 
about  to  be  built  at  Masandra,  and  the 
Emperor  inquired  whether  or  not  it  was  to 
be  a  Greek  chapel.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  for  a  Lutheran  place  of  worship 
to  be  established  at  Nikita,  and  likewise 
that  at  Sympheropole  the  old  Greek  church 
should  be  converted  into  a  Lutheran  chap¬ 
el,  after  the  Cathedral  was  finished.  The 
Emperor  said  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law 
upon  this  point,  but  that  the  Bishop  would 
inform  him  whether  it  was  contrary  to  law 
to  permit  a  Greek  church,  when  not  re¬ 
quired  for  the  national  religion,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Lutheran  chapel.  If  it  was 
not,  it  ought  to  be  granted,  he  said ;  and  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor’s  visit  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  on  the  following 
day  had  some  reference  to  this  subject. 
General  Diebitch  inquired  if  there  were 
many  Lutherans  in  the  Crimea,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Sympheropole,  to  which  Count 
Woronzow  replied,  that  if  they  had  been 
numerous  they  would  ere  this  have  had  a 
chapel  of  their  own.  A  petition  had  also 
been  presented  by  some  Roman  Catholics 
at  Karasubazar  for  a  piece  of  ground 
to  build  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  Emperor 
expressed  his  anxiety  tliat  all  these  petitions 
should  receive  due  attention  and  be  granted 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  It  appeared, 
from  what  was  stated  on  this  occasion. 
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that  tlie  administration  of  tl»e  empire  was  [ 
conducted  by  Alexander  on  the  true  prin-  j 
ciples  of  relij^ious  toleration. 

His  Majesty  made  a  frugal  repast,  and  | 
drank  little  wine.  M'lien  champagne  was  , 
])resented,  Count  Woroiizow  said,  “  Sire,  | 
may  we  be  permitted  to  drink  to  the  health  i 
of  her  Majesty  the  Empress?”  He  re- j 
plied,  Most  certaitdy ;  and  all  immediately! 
rising,  did  honor  to  the  toast.  On  retiring,  I 
his  Majesty  returned  thanks  to  Count  { 
Woronzow  for  the  excellent  entertainment  i 
he  had  provided,  and  addressing  himself  to 
us  all,  said,  with  kindness  and  condescen¬ 
sion,  ”  Your  presence  on  this  occasion  has  ; 
afforded  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.” 
He  then  walked  out,  and  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  around  which 
a  number  of  Tartars  were  collected.  He 
looked  at  the  groups  through  his  eye-glass, 
and  said,  “  What  handsome  oriental  coun- : 
tenances  !  AVhat  a  fine  race  of  men  !  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Crimea  ’ 
would  he  lost  if  the  Tartars  were  expelled  ;  1 
hope  they  will  he  encouraged  to  continue  I 
here.”  An  Effendi  was  introduced  to  his 
Majesty  to  present  a  petition,  which  he  did 
by  bending  down  and  raising  his  hands  to  his 
head,  without  removing  his  turban  from  it. 

The  Emperor  retired  to  rest  early  in  the 
eveninor.  In  the  middle  of  the  nijrht  a 
courier  arrived,  when  he  arose  and  trans¬ 
acted  business.  General  Diebitch,  who 
slept  in  a  house  close  to  that  in  which 
I  was,  was  twice  summoned  in  the  night  to 
wait  upon  his  Majesty.  I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  the  despatches  brought  by 
the  courier  were  of  the  highest  public 
importance;  in  fact,  that  they  fully  reveal¬ 
ed  to  his  Majesty,  the  existence  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  extensive  conspiracy,  of  w  hich 
he  had  not  been  previously  aware.  i 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after 
breakfast,  the  Emperor  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him 
round  the  lower  garden.  After  some  con¬ 
versation  respecting  the  illness  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  and  the  proposal  that  I  should  visit 
her  Majesty  professionally  at  Taganrog,  he 
again  called  my  attention  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  scenery  around  us,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
this  visit  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  hope 
he  entertained  that  at  no  very  remote 
period  its  shores  would  be  full  of  rich  vine¬ 
yards,  and  contain  many  flourishing  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns.  I  hinted,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  I  could,  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  violent  fevers  to  those  who 
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visited  the  Crimea,  and  to  its  constant  in¬ 
habitants,  was  the  only  circumstance  which 
appeared  to  me  likely  to  prevent  his 
Majesty’s  anticipations  being  completely 
realized.  He  expressed  a  strong  wish 
that  I  should  remain  in  Russia,  permanent¬ 
ly  attached  to  Count  Woronzow,  the  value 
of  whose  public  services  he  appeared  justly 
to  appreciate. 

At  mid-day  the  Emperor  and  his  atten¬ 
dants  were  on  horseback,  and,  after  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  and  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  all,  he  set  out  for  Sevastopole.  In 
a  few  days,  I  returned  with  Count  Woron¬ 
zow  to  Odessa  by  Perecop,  Rereslaw,  and 
Nicolaef,  where  we  remained  till  the'22d 
of  November,  It^25. 

At  eight  o’clock,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  22d  of  November,  Count  Woronzow 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  in  his  library. 
On  going  there,  the  Count  stated  that  he 
had  received  had  news  from  Taganrorr — 
that  the  Emperor  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
that  I  must  set  out  with  him,  in  two  hours^ 
to  render  my  iissistance  with  the  other 
physicians.  It  appeared  from  a  letter  of 
the  7th  inst.  that  the  Emperor  had  been 
(attacked  with  symptoms  of  slight  catarrh 
soon  after  leaving  the  Crimea,  and  that 
at  Oriekoff  these  liad  assumed  the  decided 
form  of  remittent  fever — that  it  had  in¬ 
creased  in  severity,  and  that  his  Majesty 
{ refused  to  take  any  medicine.  Another 
■letter,  of  the  14th,  stated  that  he  was 
j  much  worse — indeed,  in  great  danger — 
j  and  that  still  he  refused  to  submit  to  any 
I  medical  treatment.  A  third  letter,  dated 
I  Thursday,  the  IDth,  had  also  been  received, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  malady 
■had  been  daily  growing  worse,  and  that 
!  almost  all  hope  of  his  recovery  w^as  past. 
The  Count  was  much  atllicted  when  he 
communicated  this  intelligence,  and  ex- 
i  pressed  his  fear  that  we  should  find  all  over 
I  before  we  reached  Taganrog.  M’e  started 
from  Odessa  at  mid-day,  and  when  our 
carriage  was  going  slowly  over  the  deep 
sands  by  the  sea-shore,  the  Count  said, 
that  unpleasant  occurrences  seldom  came 
alone — that  a  letter  had  arrived  that  morn¬ 
ing  from  London,  informing  him  of  an 
accident  that  had  endangered  the  life  of 
his  father ;  also,  that  William  Findley, 
who  had  been  his  father’s  coachman  for 
upw'ards  of  thirty  years,  had  been  thrown 
from  his  box,  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

“  I  knew  William  Findley  well,”  he  added, 
bursting  into  tears,  “  and  feel  how  much 
my  father  must  have  suffered  on  the  occa- 
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sion.”  We  continued  o»ir  journey  to 
Nicolaef,  where  we  arrived  at  midnight. 
4'l)e  Count  retired  to  rest  for  two  hours; 
but  I  did  not,  being  anxious  to  learn  from 
Admiral  tireig  what  consequences  would 
be  likely  to  result,  in  the  event  of  the 
Emperor’s  death,  and  the  accession  of  his 
brother  Constantine  to  the  throne.  We 
were,  of  course,  unac(juainted  with  the 
fact,  that  in  the  (Jrand  Duke  Con¬ 

stantine  bad  voluntarily  waived  his  title  to 
the  succession,  and  that  the  next  in  the 
line  after  him  should  take  his  place.  Ad¬ 
miral  Creig  requested  me  to  write  to  him 
immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Taganrog, 
which  1  did,  atid  communicated  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  could  obtain  respecting  bis 
Imperial  Majesty’s  illness  and  death. 

We  reached  Cherson  at  seven  o’clock  in  j 
the  morning.  There  bad  been  a  hard  frost 
during  the  night.  The  town  was  evidently 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  roofless.  During  the  previous  winter, 
the  forage  in  the  Crimea  and  country 
extending  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  was  exhausted  before  the 
spring,  and  the  crojts  having  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  locusts  and  a  drought,  the  people 
had  actually  been  compelled,  in  some 
places,  to  employ  the  straw  thatching  of 
their  cottages  to  feed  t!»eir  cattle.  I  had 
previously  been  informed  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  place  was  ruined ;  that 
the  rise  of  Odessa  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
fall  of  Cherson.  The  Dnieper  is  here  as 
broad  as  the  Danube  above  V’^ienna,  or  the 
Rhone  near  the  Mediterranean.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  gale  of  the  town, 
we  saw  an  obelisk,  which  had  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Howard,  who  died 
of  fever,  near  Cherson,  on  the  ‘Jfllh  of 
January,  HOO,  and  was  huried  in  the  open 
steppe,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
It  was  his  request  that  a  sun-dial  should 
be  erected  over  his  grave;  and  Admiral 
Greig  informed  me  that  this  wish  had  re¬ 
cently  been  complied  with,  and  through 
the  Admiral’s  exertions  chiefly,  as  I  learned 
from  others. 

We  arrived  at  Bereslaw  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  ‘JJkl,  and  crossed 
the  Dnieper  on  a  raft,  the  floating  bridge 
having  been  removed.  In  the  morning  of 
the  ‘J4th,  we  reached  Oriekoff,  which  is  on 
the  high  road  between  Taganrog  and  War¬ 
saw,  where  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
then  was.  The  postmaster  of  this  place 
stated  that  no  account  had  been  received 
of  the  Emperor’s  death  ;  but  he  must  have 
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wished  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  at  the  next 
post  station,  we  were  at  once  informed 
that  the  news  of  his  decease  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  two  days  before. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  we  arrived  at  Marienpole,  a 
small  town  on  the  sea  of  Azoflf,  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
Crimea  forty  years  before.  We  remained 
an  hour  at  the  residence  of  a  military 
oflicer  of  rank,  who  gave  me  a  general 
account  of  the  Emperor’s  illness,  lie  in¬ 
formed  me  that  bilious  fevers  were  very 
common  in  autumn  along  the  whole  north- 
ern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azoflf.  From 
Marienpole  to  Taganrog  the  country  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  dreary  aspect,  and  the  post- 
houses  and  horses  were  tr\ily  wretched. 
We  crossed  a  small  river,  and,  entering 
Taganrog  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
were  immediately  conducted  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants.  M  e  learned, 
on  arriving,  that  his  majesty  died  on  the 
IDth  of  November,  and  that  he  had  been 
insensible,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of 
swallowing,  two  days  before  his  decease. 

On  Thursday,  the  2Bth  of  November,  I 
went  to  see  his  Imperial  Majesty  lying  in 
state  in  the  house  where  he  had  lived  arid 
died.  The  coflin  was  placed  upon  a  slightly- 
elevated  platform,  and  covered  by  a  cano¬ 
py.  ’riie  room  was  hujig  with  black,  and 
the  coflin  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold. 
There  were  numerous  large  wax  lights 
burning  in  the  apartment,  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  presefjt  held  a  slender,  lighted  wax 
taper.  A  priest  was  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin  reading  the  Evangelists,  and  I 
was  told  this  was  carried  on  day  and  night. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  a  sentinel  was 
placed  with  a  drawn  sword.  In  the  ante¬ 
room  there  were  a  number  of  priests  put¬ 
ting  on  their  robes,  and  preparing  for  the 
service  of  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
twice  every  day.  '^riiere  were  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  melancholy  in  this  crowded  room, 
and  some  young  military  officers  even  dis¬ 
played  a  degree  of  levity  altogether  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The 
Empress,  I  was  informed,  remained  con¬ 
stantly  in  an  apartment,  the  door  of  w  hich 
opened  into  that  where  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  w'as  lying,  and  where  the  service 
was  performed.  Guards  were  stationed 
around  the  house,  at  the  door,  as  also 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  ante-room. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th 
of  November,  I  proceeded,  at  the  request 
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of  Count  AVoroHzow,  to  the  residence  of  ed  to  Balaclava,  and  reviewed  Colonel 
Sir  James  Wylie,  for  many  years  physician  Kavilolti’s  regiment  of  Greek  guards.  The 
to  the  person  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for  Fim|)eror  again  entered  his  caleche,  and 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  account  of  the  drove  to  that  part  where  the  road  turns  otf 
Emperor’s  illness,  and  the  treatment  which  to  the  monastery  of  St.  George.  Here  he 
would  have  been  pursued,  had  not  his  Ma-  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  monastery 
jesty  strenuously  refused  all  medical  assist*  alone,  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  versts, 
ance.  Sir  James  read  to  me  the  whole  of  Sir  James  had  gone  forward  before  him  to 
the  reports  of  his  Majesty’s  case,  written  SevasU)pole,  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
down  by  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which  arrive  there  until  it  was  quite  dark,  having 
contained  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  remained  upwards  of  two  hours  at  the 
explanation  of  all  the  attendant  circum-  monastery,  where  was  a  bishop  and  several 
stances.  These  reports  were  also  signed  priests.  He  entered  Sevastopole  by  torch- 
by  the  other  physicians,  who  coincided  in  light, and  beforegoingtothehouseprejrared, 
the  views  entertained  by  Sir  James  respect-  went  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  review¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  propo.^^ed  treatment  of  ed  some  troops  drawn  up  in  a  line  along 
the  disease.  As  these  reports  were  about  the  street  through  which  he  passed.  His 
to  be  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  for  tbe  Majesty  dined  alone,  and  it  was  said  scarce- 
saiiyfaction  of  the  governtnent,  I  could  not  j  ly  tasted  any  thing.  The  following  day,  at 
procure  a  perfect  copy,  but  the  following  twelve  o’clock,  he  examined  the  barracks, 
are  the  most  important  facts  they  contain-  hospital,  and  forts  at  Sevastopole,  and  then 
ed,  and  were  noted  down  by  me  in  short-  set  out  for  Bacheserai.  On  the  journey  he 
hand  as  1  heard  them.  Dr.  Reinhold,  was  observed  to  be  asleep  in  the  carriage, 
surgeon  to  the  Empress,  who  had  remained  At  Bacheserai,  tlie  Emperor  also  dined 
with  the  Emperor  during  the  night  of  the  alone,  and  the  following  morning  he  in- 
I’Jlh  of  November,  came  in  when  Sir  formed  Sir  James  W.ylie,  that  he  had  suf- 
James  Wylie  was  thus  occupied,  and  de-  fered  from  an  attack  of  bilious  diarrhoea  in 
dared  to  me  in  the  most  unequivocal  the  night,  but  that  he  was  then  perfectly 
manner,  that  he  was  entirely  of  the  same  well.  Thus,  he  sai<l,  will  all  my  complaints 
opinion  with  the  other  physicians  respect-  pass  away  without  the  help  of  medicine, 
ing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  Sir  James  did  not  state  to  me  the  cir- 
the  means  that  wouhl  have  been  employed,  curnstances  which  led  the  Emperor  to  be- 
The  weather  suddenly  changed  on  the  lieve  that  medical  treatment  was  of  no 
day  the  Emperor  left  Aloupka,  the  ‘JTth  of  avail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  disease, 
October.  A  thick  mass  of  clouds  covered  i  and  to  determine  him  not  to  have  recourse 
the  mountains  in  the  afternoon,  the  east  1  to  its  ai<l.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
wind  was  cold,  and  a  shower  of  rain  fell,  the  Emperor  had  some  peculiar  views 
The  previous  day  had  been  intensely  hot  about  the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  but 
on  the  coast,  and  at  the  time  the  Emperor  whether  his  scepticism  respecting  the 
w’as  riding  from  Your.souff  to  Aloupka.  ellicacy  of  medicine  orignated  in  these 
His  Majesty  was  accustomed  to  travel  in  an  opinions  1  could  not  ascertain, 
open  caleche  with  a  light  military  cloak.  His  Majesty  that  day  went  to  Chufut 
trusting  solely  to  the  vigor  of  his  constitu-  Kali,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
tion  against  the  sudden  changes  of  the  Bache.serai  to  meet  the  Tartar  chiefs, 
atmosphere.  After  quitting  Aloupka,  he  Next  day  he  went  to  KoslolT,  and  on 
went  to  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  arriving  there  Sir  James  observed  that 
ascent  of  the  Merdveen  commences,  and  they  had  passed  some  marshes  which 
hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  pro-  emitted  a  most  disagreeable  odor.  The 
cecd  by  this  difficult  pass,  over  the  mouri-  following  night  he  slejit  near  Perecop,  and 
tains,  which  are  between  three  and  four  on  the  next,  between  the  Isthmus  and 
thousand  feet  high,  into  the  valley  of  OriekolT.  At  this  place  he  was  observed 
Baidar,  or  by  that  of  Foros.  After  a  little  by  his  valet-de-chambre  to  be  ill,  but  his 
delay  he  decided  for  the  former,  and  Majesty  did  not  inform  Sir  James  of 
arrived  at  Baida/* fatigued,  perspiring,  and  the  circumstance,  and  the  latter  saw  noth- 
iinusually  irritable  on  account  of  the  un-  ing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  the  Em- 
ruliness  of  his  horse.  At  Baidar,  a  caleche  peror  the  next  morning  during  their  visit 
awated  him,  but  no  refreshment  was  pre-  to  an  hospital  close  by  this  village.  But 
pared — his  ma  tre  d’hotel  having  gone  on  the  valet  afterwards  stated  that  his  Majesty 
to  Sevastopole.  From  Baidar,  he  proceed- 1  had  been  very  ill  in  the  night,  and  inquired 
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if  Sir  James  did  not  observe  liow  pale  be 
was.  In  the  carriage  with  General  Die- 
biich  on  the  road  to  xMarienpole,  the  Kni- 
peror  was  attacked  with  violent  shiverings, 
and,  on  arriving  there,  had  a  strong  and 
distinct  paroxysm  of  fever.  A  warm  bed 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  he  took  some 
hot  punch.  As  the  place  they  were  in 
was  of  a  wretched  description.  Sir  James 
recommended  him  to  push  forward  to  Ta¬ 
ganrog  on  the  followiiiii  day,  and  there  to 
take  the  proper  remedies.  They  reached 
Taganrog  on  the  5tli  of  November,  O.  S. 
On  the  two  following  days,  the  Emperor 
suffered  severely  from  derangement  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  experienced 
severe  paroxysms  of  fever.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  severely  attacked  with  the 
bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea;  but 
at  this  time  there  was  no  headache  or  any 
other  symptom  of  the  brain  being  affected. 
Four  grains  of  calomel  were  given,  and 
some  purgative  medicine,  with  great  but 
temporary  relief  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
yet  his  Majesty  would  not  consent  to 
a  repetition  of  these  remedies,  or  to  the 
adoption  of  any  other  means.  On  the  8th, 
the  fever  continued  with  undiminished 
violence,  and  as  the  Emperor  positively 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  medi¬ 
cine,  Sir  James  retjuested  that  Dr.  Stofre- 
gen,  physician  to  the  Empress,  should  be 
called  into  consultation,  llis  head  had 
now  become  burning  hot,  and  a  marked 
change  was  perceptible  in  his  Majesty’s 
countenance.  When  Dr.  Stofregen  was 
introduced,  he  said,  “  I  am  distressed  to 
see  your  Majesty  suffering  in  this  manner.” 
“  Say  nothing  of  my  indisposition,”  replied 
the  Emperor,  “  but  tell  me  how  the  Em¬ 
press  is.”  After  being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  his  Majesty  told  Dr.  Stofregen  that 
Sir  James  Wylie  considered  him  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  state,  but  he  added,  “  I  feel  that  1 
am  not  seriously  ill,  and  that  I  shall  recov¬ 
er  without  the  employment  of  medical  aid.” 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  been  bled  at  this  time, 
that  calomel  and  cathartics  should  have 
been  freely  administered;  and  this  opinion 
they  gave  to  the  Emperor  in  a  decided 
manner,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
employment  of  any  remedies.  The  par¬ 
oxysms  of  fever  recurred,  but  there  were 
occasional  remissions  when  the  pulse  came 
down  to  the  natural  state;  once  to  71,  and 
repeatedly  to  90,  but  it  was  at  all  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  extreme¬ 
ly  small  and  feeble. 
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On  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  tenth 
day  of  the  disease,  it  was  again  proposed 
to  take  blood  from  the  Emperor,  but  he 
would  not  submit.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  Sir  James  and  the  other  medical 
attendants,  again  urged  him  to  the  same 
purport,  but  he  refused,  even  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  leeches  to  the  head,  lie  rejected 
this  proposal  with  the  greatest  impatience 
and  obstinacy.  'I'lie  Empress  on  her 
knees  implored  him  to  consent,  but  he 
would  not.  “  At  first,”  he  said,  “  I  had 
only  an  intermittent  fever,  and  now  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  continued  fever,  and 
I  will  trust  rather  to  my  constitution  than 
to  the  means  recommended.”  As  it  was 
now  obvious  that  his  life  was  in  imminent 
danger,  and  that  he  was  becoming  worse 
and  worse.  Sir  James  proposed,  late  in  the 
evening,  that  a  priest  sliould  be  brought  to 
him.  Sir  James  was  again  desired  by  the 
Empress,  to  endeavor  to  convince  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  his  life  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  that  as  he  would  not  submit  to 
medical  treatment,  he  should  think  serious¬ 
ly,  so  long  as  he  retained  consciousness,  of 
employing  spiritual  aid.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  at  five  o’clock,  he  was  confess¬ 
ed  by  the  jiriest ;  and  he  requested  that  in 
this  religious  act  he  should  be  confessed  as 
a  simple  individual.  When  this  w.as  finish¬ 
ed,  the  priest  strongly  urged  his  Majesty  to 
employ  medical  aid,  saying  that,  unless  he 
did  so,  he  would  not  fulfil  the  w  hole  of  his 
Christian  duty.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  he  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples. 
The  brain  had  now  become  affected,  and 
he  w'as  occasionally  delirious,  and  uttered 
incoherent  expressions.  For  thirty  hours 
before  his  death  the  Empress  hardly  quitted 
his  bed-side.  The  scene  was  most  affect¬ 
ing  when  the  Emperor,  on  the  19th,  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Empress  had  been  kneeling 
by  his  bed-side,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  [as  he  gradually  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  all  signs  of  life  were  gone. 
Then,  rising,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  handkerchief  bound  up  his  head,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  lower  jaw'.  After  this,  she  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  then  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  dead  body  for  half  an  hour  in  prayer  to 
God.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  illness,  she  manifested  the  strongest 
attachment  to  her  husband,  and  at  his 
death  was  inconsolable. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  being  made,  the  appearances  ob- 
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served  were  such  as  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  those  dying  from  bilious  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  with  internal  congestion.  Two 
ounces  of  serous  fluid  were  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  veins 
and  arteries  were  gorged  with  blood. 
Tliere  was  an  old  adhesion  between  the 
dura  and  pin  mater  at  the  back  part,  but  of 
no  great  extent.  The  heart  and  lungs 
were  sound,  but  too  vascular.  The  liver 
was  turgid  with  blood,  and  of  a  much 
darker  color  than  natural.  The  spleen 
was  enlarged,  and  softened  in  texture. 

Tlie  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  Crimea  | 
during  the  autumn,  the  sudden  change  of 
the  weather  when  the  Emperor  left  the 
coast,  the  usual  symptoms  appearing  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  quitting  Perecop, ; 
as  I  had  before  observed  in  others,  with  | 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  disease  and  j 
the  appearances  after  death,  rendered  it  ] 
certain  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  : 
cut  olT  by  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  ' 
Crimea.  During  the  six  weeks  I  remained  at 
Taganrog  after  the  Emperor’s  death,  I  never  , 
heard  that  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,  or  j 
expressed  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty’s  death  j 
was  attributable  to  any  other  than  a  natural  j 
cause.  The  physicians  who  had  the  care  of 
his  Majesty,  were  accused  by  some,  without 
the  slightest  ground,  of  mismanaging  the 
case ;  and  I  heard  the  question  repeatedly 
put,  “  Why  they  did  not  compel  his  Majesty 
to  submit  to  their  plan  of  treatment  ?”  or,  in 
other  words,  as  Sir  James  Wylie  expressed 
it,  why  they  did  not  commit  the  crime  of 
Itse-Majcste  ? — a  proceeding  which  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  ever  justify.  I  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities  in  the  Crimea  of 
observing  the  devoted  attachment  of  Sir 
James  Wylie  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  all  his  cam¬ 
paigns;  and  I  conscientiously  believe,  that 
on  this  trying  occasion  Sir  James  Wylie 
discharged  his  arduous  professional  duty 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion. 


Preservation  of  objects  of  naturae  his¬ 
tory. — Heat  them  in  a  sand-bath,  treating  them 
at  the  same  time  with  the  essence  of  terchinthine. 
Tlie  heat  wliich  the^ bear,  from  GtF  to  70”',  seems 
to  destroy  the  larvae  and  eggs  which  they  contain. 
Besides,  at  this  temperature,  the  pores  of  the 
wool,  feathers,  or  hair,  are  open,  and  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  essence,  which  remains  fixed  there 
after  cooling,  and  which  should  protect  them  from 
fresh  attacks. — Literary  Gazette. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

THE  BARON  VON  STEIN. 

I.  Correspondence  between  Count  Munster 
and  the  llaron  Von  Stein,  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Lebcnsbilder  a  us  dcni  Befreiung- 
skri  ege.  Jena :  1841. 

*J.  Litters  of  Baron  Stein  to  Baron  Ga- 
gern,  in  Von  GagenCs  Anthcil  an  der 
J*olitik,  vol.  iv.  Stuttgart  and  Tubin¬ 
gen  :  1833. 

“  It  is  to  tlic  great  abilities,  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
enduring  constancy  of  the  Habo.'s  that  I'russia  is  in¬ 

debted  for  the  measures  whirh  bid  the  foundation  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  monarchy.” — Aliso.i. 

“  Baron  Stein,”  says  Bourrienne,  “  has 
been  too  little  known  — and  untjuestion- 
ably,  considering  what  he  was  to  Prussia, 
and  through  Prussia  to  Europe,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  recent  history,  he 
is  too  little  known  still.  Why  is  this  ? 
Plainly  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  German  statesman, 
and  not  a  French  one ; — these  French  do 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  partly  with 
real  cannons,  partly  with  artificial  volcanoes 
and  puerile  pyrotechiry  of  all  kinds,  that  a 
man  cannot  live  and  have  ears  without 
hearing  about  them.  Celebrity,  is  indeed, 
a  very  cheap  affair,  according  to  the 
French  fashion  ;  restlessness  and  reckless¬ 
ness  are  the  main  elements  of  it.  Only 
keep  spurting  and  spitting  about  obstreper¬ 
ously,  and  the  most  stiff  ears  must  at  length  be 
converted.  As  to  real  character  and  sub¬ 
stantial  worth,  that  must  not  give  you  a 
moment’s  concern.  Is  not  Catiline  to  this 
day  as  famous  a  man  as  Cicero?  and  is 
not  the  celebrity  of  Bonaparte,  who  was 
{paec  tanti  nominis)  nothing  better  than  a 
bold  and  brilliant  blackguard,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  a  saint?  Yes, 
verily;  and  M.  Thiers,  and  the  hot  war- 
spirits  in  France,  know  it  very  well; 
but  as  for  your  great,  meditative,  unob¬ 
trusive,  honest,  truthful,  and  laborious 
German — your  devoted  Scharnhorst,  for 
instance,  who  fell  at  Lutzen — the  great 
world  hears  not  of  such  a  man,  unless  by 
accident,  though  his  life  be  a  living  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  are  other 
Germans,  too,  as  fiery,  and  hot,  and  vol¬ 
canic,  as  any  Frenchman,  of  whom,  how'- 
ever,  Europe  hears  but  little  in  proportion 
to  their  worth;  their  reputation  suffers 
partly  by  the  virtue,  partly  by  the  vice,  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  belong;  for  the 
people  in  general  are  not  a  noise-mak¬ 
ing  people — this  is  the  virtue — and  the 
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German  government — this  is  tlie  vice — 
are  timid  and  eschew  publicity.  The 
Baron  von  Stein  was  one  of  these  hot, 
glowing,  impetuous,  volcanic  Germans — a 
political  Luther,  as  he  has  most  justly  been 
called  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  people  w-ho  never  dreamed  of 
conquering  any  thing  except  transcendental 
ideas  in  the  region  of  the  moon,  and  be¬ 
yond  it ;  and  he  served  a  good,  pious,  “  de¬ 
cent”  master,  the  late  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  when  he  was  merry  (like  a  good 
Christian),  was  more  inclined  to  sing 
psalms  than  to  crack  cannons,  and  prayed 
heaven  every  morning  that  he  might  die  a 
good  man,  rather  than  live  a  great  king. 
Then,  in  addition  to  this  comes  the  great 
and  authoritative  extinguisher  of  all  Ger¬ 
man  political  reputation,  the  Censorship 
— a  “  mnnstrum  horrcndnm  ingmSy*  and 
“  r.ui  lumen  ademptum”  truly ;  for  it  will 
neither  see  itself,  nor  allow  others  having 
eyes  to  see  for  it.  An  honest  and  thorough 
life  of  Baron  Stein  is,  in  fact,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  slavish  state  of  the  Prussian  political 
press,  an  impossibility;  for  the  sturdy  old 
Freiherr  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
whole  race  of  red-tapists,  and  other  oflicials 
of  the  quill,  who,  since  the  peace,  have 
maintained  a  practical  monopoly  of  public 
business  in  Prussia,  and  who,  in  fact,  keep 
the  monarch’s  conscience,  and  tie  his  hands, 
much  more  effectually  than  the  chancellor 
or  parliament  does  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  scattered  no¬ 
tices,  drawn  from  various  sources,  that  a 
knowledge  of  such  a  German  statesman  as 
Stein  can  be  obtained  ;  and  these  sources 
also,  from  the  same  evil  influence  of  the 
censorship,  are  necessarily  very  imperfect ; 
the  men  who  knew  Stein,  and  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  correspondence  and  other  papers 
that  might  illustrate  his  life,  are  all  marked 
men  ;  to  the  government  of  the  bureaucra¬ 
cy  suspected  men — men  who  had,  many 
of  them,  like  the  Baron  himself,  been,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  peace,  subjected  to  the 
most  odious  kinds  of  moral,  and  sometimes 
corporeal,  persecution.  Their  publications, 
of  course,  were  watched  with  peculiar  jeal¬ 
ousy  by  the  Argus-eyed  censorship  ;  and 
we  may  always  be  sure  that  what  they  do 
tell  us  is  only  the  half  of  what  they  might 
have  told  us,  had  they  dared  to  speak  out. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  English 
reader  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  sketch  out  a  short 
outline  of  the  life  and  temper  of  Baron 
Stein  from  such  scanty  materials  as  time 
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and  chance  have  throwm  in  our  way;  and 
he  will,  at  the  same  time  pardon  the  great 
deficiencies  that  must  necessarily  exist  in 
the  execution  of  such  a  work.* 

Henry  Frederick  Charles,  of  and  at 
Stein  {vom  and  zum  Stein  !),  was  horn  in 
the  year  1757,  of  an  old  and  noble  family 
at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn.  His  father  be¬ 
longed  to  that  higher  cla.ss  of  nobility,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  German  constitution, 
who  lield  immediately  of  the  Emjiire 
(Reichs;  unmitielbare  und  Landbarfrcie), 
— a  descent  which  had  perhaps  a  not  un¬ 
important  eflTect  in  influencing  the  position 
which  Stein  afterwards  assumed  ;  for  while 
the  Baron  always  acted  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the  princes 
and  their  courts,  and  indeed  often  indulged 
in  the  strongest  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  whole  body  of  princes  in  Germany, 
he  never  forgot  his  own  character  as  a  free 
and  independent  baron  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  and  was,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
character  of  his  great  measures,  in  his  tone 
of  mind  as  much  aristocratic  as  democratic. 
Intended  by  his  father  to  take  oflice  under 
the  Imperial  government,  he  was  sent  first 
to  Gottingen  to  study  public  law  and  histo¬ 
ry,  and  then  to  Wetzlar,  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  chamber;  but  the  name  of  the 
Empire  in  those  days  had  already  lost  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  ambitious  youth. 
Frederick  the  Great  w’as  the  guiding  star 
of  the  time;  and,  as  if  prophetic  of  the 
death-blow  that  awaited  the  crumbling  old 
edifice  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon  in  1800, 
Stein,  so  early  as  1780,  entered  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service  as  director  of  the  mines  {Berg- 
rath)  at  Wetter,  in  VV'estphalia.  In  1784 
we  find  him  ambassador  at  Aschaircnburg. 
He  was  then  made  president  of  all  the 
Westphalian  chambers,  and  in  active  con¬ 
nection  with  this  province  we  find  him  re¬ 
maining  till  1804,  when  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Struense,  one  of  the  Pru.ssian 
ministers,  he  w’a.s  called  to  Berlin,  and 
made  minister  of  finance  and  of  trade  and 
commerce  by  Frederick  William  HI.  In 
this  capacity  he  remained  till  the  opening 

*  Beside.s  the  correspondence  of  Munster  and 
Gagern,  which  refer  only  to  the  latter  part  of 
Stein’s  life,  from  1811  to  his  death,  w'e  have  only 
a  notice  in  the  Comrrsations  Lexikon,  and  a  short 
biographical  sketch  by  Arndt  (the  Baron's  secre¬ 
tary),  appended  to  his  Erinnerungen  (I.eipsig, 
1840),  to  guide  us  in  the  early  part  of  Stein’s 
career.  Tliere  are  also  some  notices  in  the  body 
of  .Arndt's  Htminiscevees,  in  Varnliagen’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  in  some  others,  none  of  which,  Jiow- 
ever,  go  further  back  than  the  year  1811. 
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of  the  year  1837,  when,  as  tlie  Conversa- 
tiuns  Lciikon  asserts,  being  at  Koningsberg 
witli  tlie  king,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  “on 
account  of  some  dilTerences  with  the  cabi¬ 
net,”  lie  resigned  his  situation,  and  retired 
to  his  estates  in  Nassau.  We  notice  this 
retirement  and  the  alleged  cause  of  it  par¬ 
ticularly,  because,  as  will  appear  in  the 
geipiel,  Stein,  with  all  his  talent,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  and 
not  so  easily  to  be  managed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  as  he  was  both  willing  and  able  to 
inana<Te  others.  However,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  resignation  might  be,  Freder¬ 
ick  William  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
these  were  not  times  when  Prussia  could 
want  the  services  of  any  man  of  real  talent 
and  energy  ;  and  accordingly  (some  say  on 
the  recommendation  of  Najioleon),  so  early 
as  the  harvest  of  that  same  year,  he  called 
the  baron  back  and  made  him  prime-minis¬ 
ter.  Here  was  a  situation  worthy  of  a 
great  man  ;  Prussia,  after  the  Battle  of  Je¬ 
na,  overthrown,  prostrate,  and  bleeding  be¬ 
neath  the  iron  tramp  of  insolent  France. 
How  to  convert  this  Prussia  into  the  Prus¬ 
sia  that  in  a  few  years  afterwards  was  des¬ 
tined  to  he  a  chief  instrument  employed  by 
Providence  in  the  overthrow  of  the  general 
European  tyrant — here  w’as  a  problem  ! — 
one  worthy  of  the  worthiest  man  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Great  Frederick  could  find, 
and  most  worthily  did  the  Baron  von  Stein 
execute  the  mission.  The  reforms  which 
he  boldy  planned,  and  no  less  boldly  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  that  critical  year  1808,  followed 
out  as  they  were  by  his  able  successor. 
Count  Hardenberg,  are  sufficient  to  place 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modern  states¬ 
men.  He  actually  changed  a  nation  of 
serfs,  bv  a  single  bloodless  blow,  into  a  free 
people ;  he  did  that  for  Prussia,  morally 
and  socially,  which  Frederick  the  Great 
had  done  only  geographically ;  he  caused 
it  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  more  civil¬ 
ized  and  advanced,  as  opposed  to  the  semi- 
barharous  (Russia)  and  stationary  or  retro¬ 
grade  (Austria  and  Spain)  pow’ers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  detail  at  large  the  important  so¬ 
cial  changes  thus  effected  in  a  single  year 
by  this  most  energetic  man,  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  biographical  purpose  here, 
and  prevent  us  from  making  such  a  free 
use  as  we  should  desire  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  published  by  Von  Gagern  and  Hor- 
mayr.  We  shall  therefore  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Al¬ 
ison’s  sixth  volume ;  and  may  refer  the 
reader,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  more  de¬ 


tailed  yet  succinct  statement  of  the  same 
matter  given  by  Mr.  Russell. —  Tour  in 
(wennaui/,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Il(>. 

“  So  clearly  w’cre  his  ideas  formed,  and  so 
j  decided  his  conviction  a.s  to  the  oidy  means 
1  which  remained  of  reinstating  the  public  af- 
lairs,  that  he  commenced  at  once  a  vigorous, 
but  yet  cautious  system  of  amelioration;  and, 
only  four  days  after  his  appointment  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared, 
which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into  the 
constitution. 

By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and  burgh¬ 
ers  obttiined  the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
nohles,  of  acquiring  and  holding  lamled  prop¬ 
erly  while  they  in  their  turn  were  permitted, 
w’ithout  losing  caste,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Landholders  w'ere 
allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
their  crcditor.<,  to  separate  their  estates  into 
distinct  j)arcels,  and  alienate  them  to  dilferent 
pen-sons.  Every  s|)ecies  of  slavery,  whether 
contracted  by  birth,  marriage,  or  agreement, 
was  prohibited  subsequent  to  the  llih  Novem¬ 
ber,  1810  ;  and  every  servitude,  corree,  or  obli¬ 
gation  ol‘  service  on  rent,  other  than  those 
founded  on  the  rights  of  property  or  express 
agreement,  was  for  ever  abolished.  By  sec¬ 
ond  ordinance,  published  six  w’eeks  afterwards, 
certain  important  franchise  were  conferred  on 
municipalities.  By-^  this  wise  decree,  which  is 
in  many  respects  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Prussian  burghs,  it  was  provided  that  the 
burghers  should  enjoy  councillors  of  their  owm 
elec.tion,  for  regulating  all  local  municipal  con¬ 
cerns:  that  a  third  of  the  number  should  go  out 
by  rotation,  and  be  renew'ed  by  anelection  every 
year;  that  the  council  thus  chosen  should  as¬ 
semble  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  alUiirs ;  that  two  burgomasters  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  one  of  wliom 
should  be  chosen  by  tlie  king  from  a  list  of 
three  presented,  and  the  other  by  tbe  council¬ 
lors  ;  and  that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should 
be  administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for 
twelve  years,  w’ho  should  also  have  a. seat  in  the 
municipal  council.  The  administration  of  the 
Haute  Police^  or  that  connected  with  the  state, 
W’as  reserved  to  (Government.  By  a  third  ordi¬ 
nance,  an  equally  important  alteration  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  numerous  class  of  debtors, 
w’hom  the  public  calamities  had  disabled  from 
performing  their  engagements,  by  prohibiting 
all  demaml  for  the  capital  sums  till  the  21th  of 
June,  1810,  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
punctual  pay’inent  of  the  intere.st,  under  pain 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance.  Thus 
at  the  very  moment  that  France,  during  the 
intoxication  consequent  on  the  triumphs  of  Je¬ 
na  and  F’riedland,  was  losing  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  free  institutions  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  during  tbe  fervor  and 
crimes  of  the  Revolution,  Prussia,  amidst  the 
humiliation  of  unprecedented  disasters,  and 
when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign 
chains,  was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the 
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feudal  system,  and  laying  the  foundation,  in  a 
cautious  and  guiltless  reformation  of  experi¬ 
enced  grievances,  Ibr  the  future  erection  of 
those  really  1‘rce  institutions  which  can  never 
be  established  on  any  other  bases  than  those 
of  justice,  order,  and  religion.” 

But  Stein  was  too  fierce  and  fiery  a  spirit, 
not  merely  too  ardent,  hut  loo  open  and 
reckless  a  “  French-hater,”  to  remain  long 
as  prime  minister  of  Prussia  under  such  a 
suspicious  and  jealous-eyed  master-gener- 


door.  It  mtist  have  been  a  godlike  treat, 
indeed,  in  these  terible  times,  when  a  man 
in  Germany  could  hardly  draw  his  breath 
fi)r  fear  of  Davoust,  to  have  seen  launch¬ 
ed  from  the  dark,  fiery,  Saracenic  eyes  of 
Deutschland’s  political  Lutlier,  those  ‘  thun¬ 
dering  fulgurations’*  of  indignant  German 
hate,  which  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
tempest  of  more  indignant  cannon-balls  ; 
but  few  and  feeble,  amid  the  barrenness 
of  German  political  literature,  are  the  voices 


al  of  continental  police  as  Napoleon.  An  j  prophetic  times  that  have  been 


intercepted  letter  revealed  Stein’s  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  French  ;  and  by  order  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  Ilardenberg,  a  man  of  a  more 
smooth  and  polite  exterior  (though  as  true 
a  German  at  heart),  was  nominated  in  his 
place.  The  reforming  baron,  after  felling 
a  few  gigantic  trees,  was  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  the  work  of  perfect  clearing  of  the  so¬ 
cial  forest  to  a  not  unworthy  successor, 
himself  retiring,  or,  (to  speak  more  prop¬ 
erly)  being  banislied  to  Prague.  There  lie 
lay  in  a  convenient  central  position,  like  a 
lion  nursing  his  wrath,  ready  to  start  off  in 
any  direction — back  to  Prussia,  south  to 
Vienna,  north  to  Petersburg,  or  wherever 
anything  substantial,  by  word  or  deed,  was 
likely  to  be  done  against  the  man  whom 
his  soul  hated  with  an  intensity  of  moral  in¬ 
dignation  truly  grand,  even  out-BIuchering 
Blucher.  Stein  indeed  hated  Napoleon, 
not  for  one  good  reason  only,  but  for  four  : 
first,  as  he  was  a  Frenchman,  vainglorious 
and  false  ;  second,  as  he  was  a  conqueror  ; 
third,  as  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor  ; 
fourth,  as  he  wms  a  godless  man  and  a  hea¬ 
then.  In  Prague,  therefore,  Stein  remain¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  .Tustus  Eumer,  the  ban¬ 
ished  Elector  of  llesse-Cassel,  Karl  von 
Nostez,  and  many  French  emigrants,  as  it 
were  in  a  secret-burning  focus,  and  hidden 
metropolis  of  anti-Gallican  spirit,*  for  a  few 
years,  waiting  not  patiently,  but,  in  his  fash¬ 
ion,  w'ith  extreme  impatience,  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  great  day  of  political  retribution, 
in  which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in  God, 
and  in  the  last  judgment.  German  writers 
speak  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
“  riorfes  coenceqiie  drum''- die  ^Ottlichcn  A- 
bende,'  which,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and 
other  choice  spirits,  Stein  spent  in  this 
important  period,  when  events  no  less 
unexpected  than  great  were  knocking  at  the 

*  Tn  Frag  heUrn  sich  die  stUrlisten  Mnrhte  vrid 
Jiutrirhc  zum  Hassen  ^fgen  JVapo'eon  Zvgavi- 


mengehUvft.- 
first  edition. 


-Var.nhagen  von  Ense,  iii.,  11*5, 


w  afted  to  British  ears.  The  following  short 
notices  from  Varnliagen  von  Ense  are  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to  recover. 

“  Stein  lived  at  Prague  in  a  very  mired 
manner  ;  for  though  on  liirniliar  terms  wiih  the 
most  noble  families,  by  ancient  family  connex¬ 
ions.  and  by  social  position,  he  made  great  de¬ 
mands  on  those  whom  he  admitted  to  Ids  inti¬ 
macy.  German  truth  and  honor,  scientific  cul¬ 
ture,  decision  and  firmness  of  character,  and 
if  possible,  talent  and  wit,  were  qualities 
not  easily  found  condoned  ;  but  such  a 
cond)ination  he  required  to  secure  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect,  lie  was  often  forced,  indeed, 
to  content  himself  with  some  one  of  these 
qualities  separately  ;  and  for  myself,  my  prin¬ 
cipal  recommendation  to  his  notice  consisted, 

I  suppose,  in  my  having  travelled  a  goo<l  deal 
in  Germany,  in  my  having  been  at  Paris  and 
seen  Napoleon,  and  more  than  all  in  my  having 
fought  against  the  tyrant.  "When  introduced 
to  him  first.  1  was  at  once  struck  by  something 
abrupt  in  his  manner;  it  seemed  to  me  he  was 
a  person  who  in  every  thing  he  did  or  said,  as¬ 
serted  his  own  superiority  to  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  was  accustomed  to  work  in  all  things 
without  respect  for  time,  place,  or  person. 
There  was  at  the  same  lime  an  unconstrain¬ 
ed  simplicity  about  him,  and  an  utter  want 
of  pride  and  pretence  in  his  manner.  In  con¬ 
versation  on  public  affairs,  and  matters  of  so¬ 
cial  economy,  he  was  most  animated  and  most 
instructive;  once  started  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  he  w’as  carried  along  irresistibly  by 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  and  any  ignorance 
displayed,  or  doubt  expressed,  by  those  with 
whom  he  agreed,  ordy  served  as  a  spur  to  set 
his  ideas  more  on  the  gallop.  And  he  would 
go  with  the  most  admirable  patience  info  long 
details  of  fact,  in  order  to  bring  round  his  ad¬ 
versary  to  his  opinion.  I  was  struck  jiarti- 
cularly  by  the  decidedly  polemical  character 
of  his  remarks ;  ever  and  anon  he  drewMhis 
or  the  other  Prussian  statesman  into  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  criticizing  severely  their  conduct, 
seemed  not  seldom  to  give  as  much  ease  tn  his 
own  heart  as  instruction  to  me.  II is  whole 
manner  w’as  such  a  sin  the  Opposition  side  of 
a  British  Parliament  might  have  produced  the 

♦  “  Dovnersr/nrangcrc  Fulgurationcr." — II or- 
j  MAYR,  in  the  i.,  63. 
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most  extraordinary  effects.  In  his  extreme  fits 
of  eloquent  indignation,  a  sort  of  convulsive 
tremor  would  seize  his  whole  voice  and  move- 
njeuts ;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  could 
scarcely  brinir  out  his  words  with  the  due  ar¬ 
ticulation.  But  immediately  thereafter,  he 
would  become  calm  again;  and  with  what  a 
breadth  and  penetration  of  glance  did  he  then 
look  through  his  adversary,  reading  every  se¬ 
cret  objection  on  his  countenance,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  a  new  and  more  terrible  onset  to  carry  the 
citadel  of  his  doubts  by  storm  !  To  converse 
with  him  was  indeed  to  carry  on  a  continued 
battle  ;  for  it  pleased  him,  even  when  the  per¬ 
son  with  whom  he  conversed  for  the  moment 
agreed  with  him,  to  consider  him  as  an  adver¬ 
sary,  and  to  argue  with  lunr  as  in  all  points  a 
decided  opponent  of  his  views  :  always,  how¬ 
ever,  without  any  ill-will  or  the  least  personal  | 
feeling.  This  sort  of  animaied  irritation  gave  j 
a  pecular  charm  to  Stein’s  conversation  ;  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  roughness  and  bluntness  ol 
his  manner;  for,  except  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  humor,  Stein  never  attempted  to  tame  the 
rudeness  of  his  address,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  august  personages. 

“  In  literature,  his  taste  was  decidedly  anti- 
speculative,  although  rather  practical.  {Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau  were  the  men  of  his 
heart ;  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  \iebuhr  both  { 
as  a  historian  and  as  a  practical  statesman: 
Ileeren  he  praised  and  recommended  as  the  ! 
rough  and  practical:  Fichte  gained  his  good 
opinion  by  his  patriotic  addresses  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  people;  but  for  philosophy  in  general  he 
had  no  taste:  Schleiermacher’s  philosophical 
religion  was  too  subtle  for  him,  and,  in  respect 
of  orthodoxy,  more  than  suspicious  ;  and  the 
ntost  famous  recent  German  speculators  he 
declared  plainly  mad.  But  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  lime,  his  sympathies  drew  him  most 
strongly  towards  Arndt.  When  the  second 
part  ol’  this  writer’s  Spirit  of  ike  Age  appear¬ 
ed,  I  found  him  continually  (on  the  eve  of  the 
Russian  expedition)  in  a  stale  of  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  irritation  and  excitement.  He  would  seize 
the  sheets  as  they  were  lying  beside  him  and 
read  out  the  most  violent  passages  to  me, 
always  with  increasing  vehemence.  But  sel¬ 
dom  could  he  finish  a  whole  page  continuous¬ 
ly,  so  strongly  did  the  fit  of  mingled  indigna¬ 
tion  and  exultation  seize  him,  so  necessary 
was  it  for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  own  boiling 
feelings  by  irregular  interjections.  ‘  Since 
Burke,’  said  he,  ‘  no  such  genuine  political 
eloquence  has  apeared,  no  truth  that  so  cuts 
its  way  to  the  heart !’  He  then  recontmended 
Arndt’s  style  to  my  imitation.  ‘  In  this  way 
you  may  attetnpt  something — facts! — facts  I 
— and  not  speculative  phrases  !  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  me,  Hffrr  Metaphysics?’. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  intimately 
Stein’s  impetuousness  and  violence  of  dispo¬ 
sition  were  connected  with  his  bodily  organ¬ 
ization.  He  asked  me  once  what  was  the 
number  of  my  pulses  ;  and,  on  hearing  my  an¬ 
swer,  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  with  a  smile 


requested  that  I  would  count  his.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This  num¬ 
ber,  he  assured  me,  was  the  common  rate  of 
his  pulse  when  in  perfect  health:  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  looked  on  this  gallop  of  his  blooil 
as  a  sort  of  charter  from  nature,  entitling  him 
to  be  more  passionate  and  violent,  without  of¬ 
fence,  than  other  men.” 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  passage, 
and  introduces  ns  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man  more  than  a  whole  chapter  of  dis¬ 
sertation.  V'erily,  a  Luther  in  every  line  ! 
—  a  fitful,  impulsive,  and  tempestuous — a 
glowing  and  a  volcanic  spirit — a  most  de¬ 
cided,  despotic,  and  iron-willed  German — 
a  man  altogether  worthy  to  hate  Napoleon 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  Luther  did  the 
Pope,  and  to  march  to  Paris  as  the  true 
heart’s  brother  of  that  hot  old  septuagena¬ 
rian  hussar.  Marshal  Bliichcr.  One  thing 
we  have  omitted  in  the  above  extract,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  yet  we  must  allude  to  it 
with  a  passing  word.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  residence  at  Prague,  Stein  employed 
himself  assiduously  in  the  study  of -the 
French  Revolution,  following  it  minutely 
through  all  its  phases,  through  the  colunms  of 
the  Monitfur.  His  opinion,  therefore,  on 
this  subject,  is  well  worth  registering:  and 
we  give  the  following  two  sentences  on  the 
subject,  not  from  Varnhagen,  but  from  Von 
G agent’s  correspondence  (8th  June,  18*J5)  : 

“  Mounier  wrote  on  ‘  Des  Cannes  qui  ont 
empteki  les  Frav^ais  d'iire  Lihres.^  To  me 
they  seem  very  simple.  Inconsiderate  minis¬ 
ters,  who  Cdlleil  togetlier  an  assembly  of  700 
Frenchnten,  without  having  arranged  the  form 
of  their  deliberations,  the  organization  of  the 
persons  who  w^ere  to  deliberate,  or  their  re¬ 
spective  rights.  Then  shallow,  inexperienced, 
vain  talkers,  Lameth,  Lafayette,  and  Bar- 
rere,  &c.,  often  abused  for  the  worst  purposes 
by  persons  of  the  most  abandoned  character, 
formed  the  first  Assembly— murderers  and  rob¬ 
bers  were  dominant  in  the  second.” 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  history  of 
Stein’s  outward  fates.  When  Napoleon,  in 
the  culminating  point  of  his  vain-gloiious 
exultation,  had  assembled  the  monarchs  of 
Germany  around  him  at  Dresden  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812,  Stein  was  still  at  Prague,  and 
not  without  apprehensions  for  his  personal 
safety.  Napoleon  had  laid  violent  hands  on, 
and  butchered  many  less  dangerousenemies 
in  Germany — witness  Palm  the  bookseller, 
and  honest  Andrew  Hofer  ;  and  a  German 
like  Stein,  at  the  ear  of  Alexander  in  the 
year  of  1812,  was  equal  to  an  army  of  GO,- 
000  men.  However,  by  a  lucky  negligence 
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of  the  French  spies,  the  baron  escaped  to  I  euhordinate.  Many  noble  men  have  been 
Russia,  whillier  he  had  been  invited  by  the  ^ble  to  do  this,  but  Stein  decidedly  could  not.” 
emperor,  and  was  in  Petersburg  during  that 

eventful  winter ;  a  much  more  dangerous  j  These  notices  from  Arndt  and  Varnha- 
enemy  to  the  French  invaders  than  the  cau- ;  "dl,  we  hope,  serve  to  bring  the  read- 
tious  KutusofTat  Moscow.  Here  he  ^vas  i  personal  familiarity  with  the 

immediately  followed  by  a  no  less  fiery  j  patriot  and  the 

French-hater — the  man  whom  we  have  seen  : 


him  compare  with  Burke,  and  who  was 
henceforward  to  act  as  his  secretary — Er¬ 
nest  Maurice  Arndt,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  national  song  “  Marshal  Blii- 
cher,”  and  of  some  admirable  historical 
sketches.  From  his  “  Reminiscences”  we 
extract  the  following  few  but  marked  lines 
of  portraiture  : — 


statesman  will  demand  our  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion.  The  correspondence  with  Count 
Munster,  published  by  Baron  Ilormayr  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Lcbcnshilf/t  t  yCoiii- 
mences  with  a  letter  dated  Gth  October, 
1811,  w  hen  Stein  was  still  in  Prague.  F roni 
it  we  shall  make  a  short  extract,  putting  in 
a  strong  light  the  .state  of  public  feeling  in 


Germany  produced  by  the  insulting  despot¬ 
ism  of  Napoleon,  and  which  was  the  main 
“I  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  26tli  of  Au-l  ulli'nately  leJ  ‘o  liis  overthrow, 

gust,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  min¬ 


ister. 


On  entering,  1 


was  immediately  struck 
friend, 


“  Every  thing  here  is  based  on  mere  force 
by  his  likeness  to  my  old  philosophical  friend, !  and  oppression  of  every  kind.  Napoleon’s  en- 
Fichtc.  The  same  figure,  short,  broad,  and  deavor  is  not,  like  that  of  Augustus  Crnsar, 
conjpact — the  same  forehead,  only  broader, '  to  bewatch  the  w’orld  into  the  belief  that  a 


universal  monarchy  is  the  best  thing  for  Eu¬ 
rope but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  anxious 
to  seize  every  occasion,  by  haughty  demean¬ 
or,  rude,  despotic  forms,  and  needless  irrita¬ 
tion  of  every  noble  feeling,  to  make  the  w  eight 
of  the  tyranny  which  he  has  superinduced  as 
tliat  always  must  exist  in  the  whole  manner  of  j  intolerable  as  possible.  This  conduct  has  a 
being  between  a  practical  statesman  and  a  j  most  beneficial  elfect,  for  it  keeps  alive  in  the 
speculative  philosopher.  In  Stein’s  face  l  breasts  of  men  a  constant  indignation — a  stri- 
there  w’cre  two  distinct  worlds,  different  and  |  ving  to  break  ihe  bonds  that  confine  them, 
contrary.  In  the  upper  part  (hvelt  the  bright  |  Had  Ids  despotism  been  more  mild,  Germany 
and  serene  irods,  w’ith  an  almost  uninter- 1  might  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 


and  more  sloping  backward — the  same  small 
sparkling  eyes,  the  same  pow’erful  nose — the 
words  racy,  clear,  decided,  and  going,  like  ar¬ 
rows  from  the  bow^,  directly  to  the  mark.  And 
I  soon  also  fiiund  the  same  inexorable  moral 
sternness  of  character,  only  with  the  dilference 


rupted  sway.  His  magnificent  broad  fore¬ 
head,  his  keen  and  yet  kindly  eyes,  his  power¬ 
ful  nose,  proclaimed  conjoined  depth  and  com¬ 
mand.  A  strange  contrast  to  this  wms  offered 


“■  But  the  spirit  of  indignation  thus  awaken¬ 
ed,  acts  not  only  against  the  foreign  tyrant, 
but  against  the  native  princes,  in  whom 
the  German  people  now  see  either  dastardly 


in  the  low’er  part  of  the  face:  the  mouth  w'as  !  poltroons,  who,  intent  only  on  their  ow’n  pre 


too  snicill  and  delicate  for  the  upper  region ;  the 
chin  also  w'as  w'eak.  Here  common  mortals 
had  their  haunts — here  anger  and  passion 
sported  terribly — here  those  sudden  fits  of  iin- 
petuousness  w’ould  rage,  which,  how'ever, 

( thank  God ! )  only  required  to  be  firmly  met,  that 
they  might  be  soothed.  Strange,  truly,  was  it 
to  behold  the  lower  part  of  his  face  quivering 
with  excitement — the  little  mobile  mouth,  with 
I’earful  celerity,  brimming  w’iih  indignant  in¬ 
dignation — and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  up¬ 
per  regions  remaining  a  sunny  Olympus,  and 
even  his  lightning  eyes  flashing  no  fear;  one 
part  of  his  face  freeing  the  beholder  from  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  other.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions,  wdien  no  violent  excitement  moved  him, 
every  feature,  every  gesture,  and  every  word 
of  this  noble  man  breathed  honesty,  courage, 
and  piety.  He  w'as  a  man  that  brought  from 
his  mothers  womb  the  instinct  and  the  necessi¬ 
ty  to  command.  He  w’as  a  born  prince  and 
king.  He  was  one  of  those  who  must  be  first, 
or  he  could  do  nothing.  His  wdiole  character 
was  so  peculiar  and  so  powerful,  that  he  could 
not  adapt  liimself  to  other  people  much  less 


servation,  and  deaf  to  every  feeling  of  honor 
and  duty,  seek  safety  in  their  heels  ;  or  titled 
slaves  and  bailiffs,  who,  with  the  substance 
and  the  life-blood  of  their  subjects,  purchase 
a  few  years’  lease  of  a  beggarly  existence. 
From  this  arises  a  general  wish  for  a  constitu¬ 
tion  based  on  unity,  energy,  and  nationality; 
and  any  great  man  who  should  be  able  to  give, 
or  rather  to  restore  us  such  a  nationality  and 
such  a  constitution,  woulil  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  those  who 
now  fill  the  petty  thrones  of  Germany,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  react  against  this  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  sort  of  extra 
vilencss,  weakness,  and  low  sneaking  selfish¬ 
ness  prevails.” 

The  contempt  here  expressed  for  the 
German  princes  was  (as  we  have  said)  very 
characteristic  of  Stein — an  old,  free  baron 
of  the  Empire ;  and  the  important  matter 
of  German  uniti/  and  iwtionaliti/  here 
touched  on  is  more  decidedly  brought  for- 
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ward  in  the  followin^r  extract  from  a  letter  j 
to  the  same  person,  dated  Petersburg,  De- , 
ceinber  1,  181*2  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  that  yciir  Excellency  should  see 
only  a  Prussian  in  me,  while,  at  the  same  lime, 
you  reveal  yourself  lo  me  in  the  character  ofl 
a  Hanoverian.  1  have  only  one  fatherland,  and  ^ 
that  is  Germany  ;  and  as,  according  lo  the  an-  i 
cient  constitution,  I  belonged  only  to  my  whole  I 
country,  and  not  to  any  particular  part  of  it,  so  ' 
my  heart  is  given  still  to  the  German  fatherland,  ; 
and  not  to  this  or  that  province.  In  this  moment ; 
of  important  development,  the  dynasties  are  ' 
in  fact  quite  inditferent  to  me ;  I  view  them  : 
only  as  instruments.  My  wish  is,  that  Ger-  j 
many  should  become  great  and  strong,  and  re- 1 
gain  its  ancient  integrity,  independence,  and  ! 
nationality;  and  that  it  should  attain  and  firmly  I 
maintain  this  position,  between  France  on  the 
one  hand  and  Austria  on  the  other,  is  as  much 
the  interest  of  Europe  in  general  as  of  this 

ftarticular  part  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  equal- 
y  plain,  that  this  great  European  object  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  attained  by  means  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rotten  and  crumbling  old  machinery.  This 
were  to  erect  the  system  of  an  artificial  mili¬ 
tary  boundary  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  baronial 
castles,  and  the  walls  and  towns  of  fortified  ‘ 
cities,  and  to  throw  aside  altogether  the  ideas  of' 
Vauban,  Cohorn,  and  Montalemhert.  j 

»  My  confession  of  faith  in  this  matter  is  | 
contained  in  one  word — Unity.  And  if  my! 
plan  does  not  please  you.  take  another :  Put  j 
Austria  in  the  place  of  Prussia,  and  make  it  i 
lord  of  Germany — if  this  be  practicable — only  i 
don’t  bring  back  the  old  Montagues  and  Ca- 

{mlels,  and  the  halls  of  the  old  barons.  If  the  i 
)loody  contests  which  Germany  has  already  i 
stood  for  twenty  years,  and  is  nowcalletl  upon  { 
to  undergo  again,  be  to  end  in  a  farce  (‘  viit  | 
eincm  posseiispiel  emlifren')^  I  for  one  shall  pre- 1 
fer  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  I 
will  take  myself  back  into  private  life  with  all 
possible  speed  and  comfort.” 

In  this  letter  we  see  applied  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  constitution  of  Germany,  as  it  was  to 
be  arranged  at  the  peace,  all  that  compre- ! 
hensive  grandeur  of  idea,  combineil  with! 
decision  and  despotism  (it  would  be  false ! 
to  use  a  milder  word)  of  execution,  which 
had,  in  the  single  year,  1808,  done  such 
wonders  in  reconstructing  the  social  fabric 
in  Prussia.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  deal ' 
despotically  with  the  internal  government 
of  one  state — especially  after  a  battle  of 
Jena ! — and  ^nother  thing  to  apply  the 
same  over-riding  principle  lo  the  complex 
relations  of  many  states.  It  was  one  thing! 
to  say  to  the  debased  aristocracy  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Thou  shall  admit  the  poor  into  the 
participation  of  thy  privileges;  the  serf 
shall  be  a  free  man,  and  the  merchant  shall 


shake  hands  with  the  noble ;  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  lo  say  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  after  the  peace.  Thou 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  Austria;  and  to 
the  Elector  of  llesse-Cassel,  Thou,  who 
didst  in  1807  llee  from  Jerome,  shall  in 
181*3  flee  to  Frederick  William  III.,  who, 
like  a  mighty  Brahma  (in  the  Hindoo  his¬ 
tory),  shall  absorb  thee  quite  into  his 
Prussian  go<lhead.  The  eager  and  impet¬ 
uous  old  Freiherr  with  his  racing  pulse, 
had  manifestly  been  anticipating  a  few 
centuries,  and  attempting  to  dictate  to  ne¬ 
cessity  here.  He  wished  a  good  thing, 
perhaps,  and  a  great  thing;  but  a  thing 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be.  Hear  how  sensibly  the  calm,  cool, 
and  moderate  Hanoverian,  Graf  Munster, 
argues  the  matter.  ’Tis  plain  that  our 
brave  Luther  is  getting  loo  violent,  and 
will  require  a  Melancthon  and  an  Erasmus 
to  keep  him  in  order. 

“  London,  4//i  Januanj,  1813. 

“  With  regard  to  the  fuUire  arrangements 
of  the  German  states,  you  yourself  say,  w’C 
should  invite  the  expelled  princes  to  join 
our  cause  ;  and  w’e  cannot  do  this  surely,  if  we 
intend,  after  the  risk  is  ov'er,  to  throw'  them 
overboard  :  or  is  it  likely  that  they  will  resign 
of  their  own  accord,  and  oiler  their  thrones  to 
either  of  the  two  masters  of  whom  we  may 
give  them  the  option  ?  The  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  you  call  an  abortion.  Be  it  so  ;  but  it 
was  better  any  how  than  a  thirty  years’  war; 
and  I  see  nothing  more  likely  than  such  a  war 
to  arise  from  any  project  to  compter  Germany, 
and  to  make  a  violent  suhjutration  ofBavaria, 
Saxony,  Hessia,  Baden,  Brunswick,  Ac.  In 
the  most  of  these  lands,  the  princes  themselves 
will  have  the  chief  voice  in  determining  what 
siile  their  subjects  shall  take  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  struggle.  1  do  not  speak  particularly  of 
the  (‘onfederation  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  state 
ol'  things  introduced  in  1802 ;  but  from  the 
days  of  Monbod  and  Hcrnam  until  now,  Ger¬ 
many  has  always  been  divided,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  for  one  short  period,  during  which  the 
country  suffered  much  misery.  It  is  plain 
enough,  I  grant,  that  the  constitution  of  Ger¬ 
many  w'as  not  the  work  of  an  enlightened  na¬ 
tional  w’ill — did  not  proceed  from  any  clear 
consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try — butir/ml  constitution  in  the  world  is  there 
that  has  not  been  the  work,  in  a  great  measure^ 
of  accidental  circumstances?  Since  Solon 
and  Ly’curgus,  only  the  Constituent  National 
Assembly  in  F'rance,  and  the  stupid  Cortes  in 
Spain,  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  con¬ 
stitution-making  ;  and  the  w’ork  of  both  has 
been  blown,  as  w’e  see,  to  the  four  winds.  ’Tis 
true  England  is  trying  something  of  the  same 
kind  just  now’  in  the  Sicilies;  but  God  preserve 
us  from  such  a  mistaken  course  1  Your  criti- 
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cism  on  our  constitution  is,  inJeeil,  altogether) 
too  severe;  from  the  principles  of  the  Teuton¬ 
ic  constitution,  all  public  liberty  in  Europe 
origirialiy  sprang.  The  contest  in  which  we 
are  enoai^ed  will  certainly  not  end  in  a 
^ farce but  why  you  should  t^o  back  into 
private  life,  preferring  to  be  rather  the  orave- 


[Nov. 

all  its  machinery  of  hoards  and  councils^  of 
ansculiants  and  assessors,  and  its  hereditary 
incapacity  to  understand  that  old  ina.rim  of 
political  philosojthy — govehna  meglio  chi- 
men  GOVERNA — He  governs  best  who  governs 
least. 

“  Neither  am  I  at  all  prepared  to  agree  with 


digger  than  the  j)hysician  ofour  present  po- i  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
iitical  state,  I  really  cannot  conceive.  Let  us '  courts.  I  have  lived  long  in  great  courts,  and 
rather  endeavor  after  what  is  practically  at-J  I  know  not  a  few  small  ones;  and  I  can  lion- 
tainable,  than  grasp  at  splendid  theoretical  estly  say,  that  the  state  of  morals  among  the 
possibilities.  You  ;ire  fond  of  English  author- ■  peasants  in  country  villages  has  always  ap- 
ities;  let  me,  therefore,  remind  you  of  him  who  peared  to  me  more  corrupt  than  in  the  highest 
said — the  practice  of  a  conditntionis  fre(pi.ent-  \  circles  of  polite  and  cultivated  society  ;  and  I 
font  its  theori/.  There  is  can  find  little  dilference  in  principle  between 


ly  very  different  fr 
much  that  I  like  in  Arndt’s  book,  and  its  author 
I  liiglily  esteem  ;  but  the  way  of  amelioration 
(  f  e/hesserun^)  which  I  propose  to  follow, 
seems  to  present  some  prospect  of  success, 
where  your  revolntinnary  projects  bring  with 
them  a  risk  of  losintr  all. 


principle 

the  case  of  one  man  intriguing  in  high  circles 
for  ^ramies  entrees,  and  that  ofanother  setting  a 
similar  machinery  to  work  to  obtain  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  any  church  meeting  of  a  small  parish, 
or  a  union  of  parishes ;  between  one  who,  to 
attain  a  selfish  object  Hatters  a  prince,  and  an- 


You  say  that  the  dynasties  are  a  matter  of!  other  who  flatters  the  prefect  of  a  department 
indilference  to  you.  To  me  they  are  not.  If  a  ditference  is  to  be  made,  the  higlier  object 
There  lives  in  them  a  spirit  which  one  can  which  excites  the  higher  passions  seems  rath- 
trace  through  ages.  Read  only  what  Miiller  |  er  entitled  to  a  preference, 
in  his /-Viz-.v^cnO/t/tv/says  of  the  Guelphs.  ‘  Need  ‘-Again,  I  do  not  see  why  we  sliould  put 
1  mention  the  fame  of  the  Guelphs,  whose  |  altogether  out  of  view,  how  much  science,  civ- 
spirit  of  unbending  independence  has  made  j  ilization,  and  wealth,  have  gained  by  the  mul- 
their  name  a  watcliword  for  liberty  V  Even  !  tiplicaiion  of  central  points,  where  all  these 
England  has  never  been  so  free  as  under  the  '  things  may  be  cherished,  and  whence,  as  from 
three  Georges,  anti  the  fourth  George  brings  |  so  many  life-giving  fountains,  they  may  be 
the  same  sentiments  with  him  to  the  throne. ;  beneficently  dispensed.  What  country  is  lliere 
Compare  with  this  your  slavish  Prussian  sys-  \  that  can  compete  with  Germany  in  respect  of 
tern  1  I  respect  Frederick  the  Great,  but  he  !  scientific  culture  ? — anil  have  the  courts  of  so 


caused  the  ruin  of  Germany  by  his  aggrand¬ 
izement,  and  the  ruin,  let  me  add,  of  his  own 
state  too,  by  creating  a  body  that  only  his 
great  soul  could  animate,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  lay  helpless.  When  I  showed  the 
Prince  Regent  your  remarks  on  the  dynasties, 
he  exclaimed — If  Stein  is  quite  inditferent  to 
them,  why  does  he  not  name  us  (Hanover) 
instead  of  Prussia  ?  I  feel  inclined  to  put  the 
same  question.  Let  us  be  content  if  we  can 
do  the  best  with  the  materials  given  us  for 
our  own  age.  (‘  Lassen  sie  uns  dock  anch  j 
far  unsere  ei^ene  Lebenszeit  sor^en.^)  Wiry  | 
think  particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  i 
man  whom,  with  the  same  breath  that  you  ex- ! 
alt  him,  you  put  under  three  subjects,*  and  j 
take  at  the  same  time  his  army  into  your  own  t 
liands,  to  keep  him  from  doing  harm  ?  I  pray  1 
your  Excellency  to  observe,  that  while  my 
proposal  leaves  us  free  hands  for  any  possible  |  cable  in  their  main  scope,  but,  in  some  re¬ 
future  improvement,  your  two  plans  will  of- i  spects,  of  very  questionable  propriety.  It 
fend  all  parties:  your  first  plan  to  make  Aus-!  were  necessary,  however,  to  liave  had  the 
tria  swallow  up  Germany,  will  olfend  all  Eu-  j  experience  of  a  Prussian,  and  the  lieart  of 
rope,  and  Germany  to  boot;  your  second  |  the  year  1813,  if  one  would  ful- 

ly  understand  how  imperatively  these  prac¬ 
tical  impossibilities  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  earnest  and  patriotic 


many  princes  not  contributed  to  this  result  ? 
And  in  ancient  Greece  was  it  not  a  similar 
state  of  things,  that,  as  one  great  element  at 
least,  produced  a  similar  result?  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings.  Enough,  if  you  will  believe  me,  that  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  future  political  state  of 
Germany,  I  do  not  look  for  a  mere  farce; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  1  feel  obliged  to  pro¬ 
test  decidedly,in  present  circumstances  at  least, 
against  your  project  of  uniting  Germany  under 
one  or  two  masters.” 

There  are  many  admirable  points  in  the 
above  letter ;  and  after  pondering  it  well, 
no  intelligent  reader  will  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  the  scheme  of  Stein  with  regard 
to  German  unity,  were  not  only  impracti- 


plan.  to  divide  Germany  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  will  excite  the  opposition  not  only  of 
Russia,  England,  and  Sweilen,  but  of  all 
hose  Nor  th  Germans  who  are  not  prepared 
to  receive  as  a  boon  the  Prussian  system  with 


*  Stharnhorst,  Count  Donna,  and  President 
VON  ScHOEN,  mentioned  by  Stein  in  a  previous 
letter  not  translated. 


minds  of  those  days.  Convinced  that  the 
cool  Hanoverian  is  right,  we  still  feel  incli¬ 
ned  to  sympathize  with  the  hot  Prussian, 
who  is  in  the  wrong.  cum  Platone 

errareP  Stfein  followed  Alexander  into 
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Germany,  witnessed  the  battles  of  Lutzen'  Metternich  aims  at  a  preponderant  influence, 
and  Bautzen,  disheartening  as  they  were,  j  neither  Ids  talents,  his  character,  nor 

like  all  true  Germans,  undismayed  :  and ; ‘K I’on'V?"  Anstrmn  em|Mre 

.1,.  A..,....,  i.<il  . . . ft...  I  lie  f-mperor  Alexander  sees 


on  the  *23d  August,  1813,  shortly  after  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  we  find  him  a  sec- 


all  this  clearly,  and  will  very  probably  under¬ 
take  the  command  of  his  own  and  the  Prussian 


ond  time  in  Prague,  and  writing  most  char-j  army  in  person  ;  and  the  movement  of  the  inas- 
acteristically  as  follows  : —  i  ses  thus  animate»l,  will  then  communicate  itself 

.  1  to  the  inert  Austrians. 

“  rite  spirit  of  the  people  here  is  by  no  j  u  ^  jg  utmost  importance  that  some 

means  what  it  was  m  1809;  and  lor  tins  plain  conclusion  should  be  come  to  about  the  selile- 
reason,  that  the  government  docs  nothing,  and  ment  of  Germany.  From  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

will  do  nothing  to  rouse  it.  At  that  time  (1S09)  j  expect  no  comprehensive  views  ;  he  seeks  for 
the  Stauions  held  the  helm,  iind  piey  used  j  nothing  but  the  shortest  and  most  comfortable 
every  means  to  waken  the  nobler  leelings  ol  |  j-oad,  and  will  content  himself  with  respectable 
human  nature,  and  uiev  attained  their  object,  j  .j,,y  gimpe.  The  history  of  the 

negotiations  proves  this  ;  and  had  it  not  been 


IN'ow,  at  the  head  of  atfairs,  we  have  a  cold, 
scheming,  shallow,  calculating  man,  who  is 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  an  energetic  mea¬ 
sure — loves  nothing  more  than  a  goal  at  the 
nearest  possible  distance  from  his  nose — and 
is  always  ready  to  help  himself  out  of  a  scrape 
with  any  miserable  patchwork  that  may  serve 
for  the  nonce.  Hence  the  marriage  introduc¬ 
ed  by  a  divorce,  the  loolish  hope  of  a  partial 
peace,  the  childish  congress,  the  wretched  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  so  forth.” 

And  on  the  14th  September,  after  the 


for  the  MAOXEss  of  A'afoleon,  we  should  un- 
(juestionably  have  had  lor  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  time,  a  ruinous  and  wretched  peace.” 


The  person  so  severely  handled  in  two 
places  of  these  letters  where  he  is  not 
named,  is  plainly  enough  Prince  Metter¬ 
nich;  a  statesman  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  abilities,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
his  merits — and  merits  in  the  management 


war  was  fairly  broken  out  again,  we  find  I  afiairs  from  the  peace  ot  \  i- 


the  following  remarks  occasioned  by  the  un¬ 
toward  battle  of  Dresden. 

‘‘  The  latest  events  have  taught  us  what  to 
think  of  our  new  allies,  and  their  commander 
Schvvartzenberg].  We  have  gained  an  in- 


enna  in  1809,  to  that  of  Paris  in  181.5  (and 
it  were  out  of  place  to  attempt  discussing 
these  points  here),  was  plainly  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  ovtipodcs  of  Stein  ;  and  a  man 
whom  the  hot  Prussian  baron  could  no  more 
forni  a  just  judgment  of,  than  Martin  Luther 


crease  in  mass,  not  in  insig-ht,  nohility  of  sen- 1  could  of  Erasmus.  Diplomatists  and  mere 
timent.  or  vigor;  we  now  understand  what  1  politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  sel¬ 
dom — to  say  the  least  of  it — the  most  no- 


the  fruits  are  of  the  new  system  pursued  in 
Austria  since  1810.  From  1806  to  1809,  the 
two  Stadions  gave  all  their  energy  to  the  great 
work  of  elevating  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  and  fully  equip¬ 
ping  the  army ;  and  they  succeeded  in  both 
points  ;  the  nation  was  animated  hy  the  most 
devoted  enthusiasm,  the  army  fought  with 
true  valor.  Since  the 
the  other  hand,  the  new 


concerned  only  to  purchase  a  beggarly  peace, 
to  disorganize  the  army,  to  cripple  the  public 
spirit,  and  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  regeneration  by  the  miserable  arts  of 
diplomacy.  This  also  has  succeeded.  TJie 
nation  has  become  lukewarm,  and  the  army 
fight  with  no  very  remarkable  display  of  sol¬ 
diership.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

The  man  who  calculates,  but  without  depth, 
may  be  a  very  good  book-keeper,  but  is  no 
mathematician. 

The  result  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  is, 
that  we  have  fought  every  where  with  distin¬ 
guished  success,  e.xcept  where  the  grand  army 
w’as  present ;  that  between  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  no  very  friendly  feelings  prevail  tine 
grosse  Abneigitng  herrscht'),  made  worse,  of 
course,  by  the  well-known  lukewarmness  of 
the  latter  power.  Over  and  above  all  this, 


ble  specimens  of  human  nature:  there  arc 
bad  and  good  amongst  them  of  course  ;  but 
Stein,  in  his  despotic  sweejting  stjle,  was 
fond  of  classing  them  all  together,  as  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Gagern  ;  where,  after  ex- 
-  ^  ,  pressing  his  confident  reliance  on  “Provi- 

peace  o  lenna,  on  |  l,and  of  a  loving  Father  who 

^  '  guides  all,  he  adds,  but  “Irom  the  sly  crafty 

animals  called  politicians — (the  original  is 
English) — from  these  homunciuncs  1  expect 
nothing.” 

The  official  position  which  Stein  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  eventful  year  1813,  was  that 
of  Supreme  Director  of  the  Interim  Central 
Board  of  Administration  {Central  Vertral- 
tung)  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  Ger¬ 
many,  till  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  final  disposal  in  a  general  congress. — 
When  that  Congress  came  to  do  its  work, 
of  course  he  had  nothing  more  to  do;  and 
it  will  be  pretty  evident  to  the  reader,  from 
the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  man,  as 
above  exhibited,  that  he  was  in  nowise  cal¬ 
culated  to  work  efficiently  with  such  men 
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as  Metlcrnlch,  Talleyrand,  and  Lord  Cas- ' 
tlereagli,  at  Vienna.  'I’lie  very  composition 
of  the  congress,  made  up  of  every  possible 
complex  and  contending  interest,  rendered 
from  the  befiinninjx  the  realization  of  Stein’s 
patriotic  views,  with  regard  to  German  uni¬ 
ty,  imjiossihle.  In  such  congregations  ol 
working  and  counter-working  diploimatists, 
not  the  triumph  of  any  great  principle,  hut 
the  compromise  of  a  number  of  petty  claims 
is  generally  the  result;  but  compromise  and 
patchwork  of  every  kind  were  to  a  man  of 
Stein’s  temper,  only  another  name  for  the 
Devil.  Tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  solar  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  ended,  according 
to  his  views,  in  a  “farce;”  for  not  only 
were  the  other  German  states,  great  and 
small,  left  entire,  but  Saxony  also — Napo¬ 
leon’s  centre  and  base  in  the  late  war — was 
preserved,  only  a  half  (instead  of  the  whole) 
of  it  being  cut  olT  for  the  great  German  ob- 
ject  of  forming  “  a  strong  Prussia.”  And 
with  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  confess 
we  feel,  in  some  respects,  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Prussian  baron.  If  Saxony  was 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  many  reasons, 
to  have  handed  it  over  undivided  to  the 
great  Northern  power.  If  neither  one 
strong  German  empire,  nor  an  equally  poi¬ 
sed  federal  system,  was  any  longer  possible, 
a  strong  Prussia  was  certainly  a  thing  im¬ 
peratively  called  for.  But  congresses  are 
congresses ;  and  we  must  even  content 
ourselves  with  the  most  convenient  adjust¬ 
ment  of  contending  claims  that  was  found 
practicable  at  the  time  ;  and  if  the  result 
seems  unsatisfactory,  we  may  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  it,  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
best  business  that  oilers  itself,  and  let  God 
work.  So  at  least  Stein  did.  He  kept  his 
word  to  Count  Munster  most  faithfully; 
and  after  the  decisive  thunders  of  Leipsig 
and  Waterloo,  having  done  his  part  to  bring 
the  great  European  tragedy  to  a  worthy  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  he  retired  from  witnessing  the 
“  farce,”  with  all  convenient  speed,  into 
private  life,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in 
court  or  cabinet  in  Berlin,  from  that  day 
till  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  18 1 G,  we 
find  him,  in  his  own  ancestral  castle  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  addressing  a  friend  as  follows  : — “  Yes, 
dear  friend,  we  have  won  much;  but  much 
also  should  liave  been  otherwise.  God  gov- 
erns  the  world,  and  abandons  no  German  ; 
and  if  we  remain  true  and  German  {frcu 
untl  Dcutsch),  we  shall  take  up  the  matter 
some  other  day  with  the  French  again,  and 
settle  the  account  more  satisfactorily.  For 


[Nov. 

myself  I  long  to  depart;  this  world  is, once 
fur  all,  so  constituted,  that  a  man  cannot 
walk  on  the  straight  path,  and  ijct  ought  not 
to  walk  on  the  crooked.  ’Tis  even  so;  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  relations  drive  and  force 
men.  They  act,  and  think  they  are  the 
doers  ;  but  it  is  God  that  decides.”  This 
most  characteristic  passage  expresses  only 
Stein’s  feeling,  that  the  French  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  so  cheaply,  by  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Allies,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  ; 
but  he  had  much  more  substantial  griev¬ 
ances  to  vex  him  nearer  home;  and  next  to 
the  feeble  machinery  of  the  diet  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  that  which  hurt  him  most  was  the  po¬ 
litical  reaction  at  Berlin,  that  commenced 
immediately  after  the  peace,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  undo  that  great  social  work  which 
he  had  so  boldly  begun  in  1808.  However 
much  a  Prussian  in  liispolitical  sympathies, 
Stein  was  essentially  an  Englishman  in  his 
principles;  the  tendency  of  all  Ids  meas¬ 
ures,  as  they  were  introduced  by  himself, 
or  followed  out  by  Hardenberg,  was  to  tem¬ 
per  the  military  and  bureaucratic  despotism 
of  Frederick  the  Great  hy  a  wise  admixture 
of  popular  influence  ;  he  wished  a  “  consti¬ 
tution”  after  the  English  model,  as  much 
as  circumstances  might  permit,  not  in  form 
merely  but  in  deed  ;  lie  was  not  afraid  of 
free  discussion  among  a  well-educated  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  Germans,  and  was  too  noble- 
minded  to  imitate,  in  Berlin  or  Maine,  the 
spy-system  on  which  Napoleon  had  based 
his  immoral  monarchy  of  physical  force  at 
Paris.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  liowever, 
that  in  a  country  hitherto  governed  solely 
by  the  Court  and  by  the  Bureau,  these  Eng¬ 
lish  views  of  Stein  should  not  liave  met 
with  sturdy  opposition  ;  in  fact  it  was 
maiidy  by  help  of  the  battle  of  .lena,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  do  what  he  did  for  creating 
a  Prussian  people  in  18(18.  Now  that  ter¬ 
rible  shock  had  passed  ;  and  the  host  of 
defeated  bureaucraiists  and  court  minions, 
after  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of  the  fath¬ 
erland  had  been  fought  by  others,  now  be¬ 
gan  to  crowd  into  their  old  places,  and  to 
[occupy  the  ears  of  a  king  more  honest  to 
promise  what  was  right  tlian  strong  to  do 
it.  Accordingly,  instead  of  “  freedom  of 
the  press”  and  “constitution”  in  Prussia, 
we  have  heard  no  sound,  since  the  year 
1815,  but  that  of  prohibited  books,  imagi¬ 
nary  conspiracies  of  beer-inspired  Burschen, 
deposed  professors,  and  banished  old  Lu¬ 
ther  ;  and  every  thing,  in  short,  except  what 
the  pious  old  Frederick  William  Ill.  prom¬ 
ised,  or  was  made  to  appear  to  promise, 
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with  such  gracious,  popular,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  phrases  at  Vienna,  in  the  year 
"Whether  the  military  and  bureaucratic  des¬ 
potism  of  Germany  may  not,  after  all,  he  a 
better  system  of  government  on  the  whole 
than  our  strange  system  of  local  and  cor¬ 
porate  influence  of  all  sorts,  of  fermenting 
acids  and  alkalies,  here  is  a  (piestion  which  j 
some  persons  of  a  speculative  disposition  I 
inav  consider  open  enough  ;  hut  that  the 
supteme  power  having  once  pledged  itself 
to  give  a  people  a  free  constitution  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  should  act  with  hon¬ 
or,  and  do  what  was  promised,  seems  (if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  public  morals 
at  all),  under  any  form  of  government,  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  wliat  common  policy  as  well  as 
propriety  would  dictate.  Those  who  bear 
the  rule  in  Germany,  however,  have,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  done  every  thing  that  they 
possibly  could  do  to  make  the  royal  word 
a  public  mockery,  and  a  shame  ;  one  can¬ 
not  review  the  well-known  despotic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  German  diet,  first  in  18*29, 
and  afterwards  in  183*2,  without  subscribing 
a  most  full  assent  to  the  sentence  of  the 
llaion  von  Stein,  when  he  says,  in  reference 
to  those  very  matters — “  The  falsehood  that 
prevails  *n  our  age  is  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  reprehension.”  And  again,  “Our 
German  government  sink  more  and  more 
daily  in  public  estimation  by  their  timidity 
and  perfidy.”  With  regard  to  the  whole 
system,  indeed,  of  Prussian  government,  the 
system  of  doing  everything  by  oflicial  men, 
and  nothing  by  voluntary  movement  of  the 
people,  and  apart  from  this  special  matter 
of  the  “  f on. <111141  ion,”  Stein  was  accustomed 
to  use  the  strongest  language  of  reproba¬ 
tion  ;  witness  the  following  letter  to  Von 
Gagern,  dated  24th  August,  18*21.  Cop- 
penberg  was  a  favorite  seat  of  the  Baron  in 
Westphalia. 

“  In  the  lonely  woody  Coppenberg,  I  live  so 
remote  from  tlic  world  and  its  doings,  that 
nothing  ran  disturb  me  in  the  enjoyment  ol 
nature  and  a  country  life,  except  bad  weather, 
which  happily'  has  left  us  a  lew  days  ago,  and 
is  not  likely  soon  to  return.  In  Westphalia 
here,  my  friends  are  more  concerned  about  the 
new  tax,  and  the  new  edict  about  the  peasants 
(whii-li  satisfies  no  party),  than  about  the 
schemes  of  Metternich  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and/^ie  great  events  in  Greece.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about  public 
aliairs,  than  that,  while  1  have  little  confidence 
in  the  present  leaders,  I  have  an  unbounded 
trust  in  Providence  ;  and  that,  necessary  as  a 
CoNSTiTL'TioN  IS  to  Pmssia,  and  beneficial 
as  it  xcoidd  be  if  fairly  worked,  I  expect  noth- 


in^  from  any  machinery  which  xrill  neces¬ 
sarily  be  opposed  by  the  persons  who  hare 
possession  oj  the  king^s  ear,  and  the  conrt  in¬ 
fluence  generally:  and  I  see  j)lainly  that  w’e 
are  still,  as  we  have  hitherto  been,  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  salaiied  persons,  eijuipped  with  mere 
book-learning,  without  any  substantial  interest 
in  the  country,  without  property,  by  mere  bu- 
rcaucratisis — a  system  which  will  last  so  long 
as  it  can  last — ^  J)es  geht  so  lange  as  geht 
These  four  wonls  contain  the  soul  of  our  and 
such  like  spiritless  (geistlos)  government  ma¬ 
chines  : — in  the  first  place  salaried — and  this 
implies  a  tendency  to  maintain  and  to  multiply 
the  number  of  salaried  oliicials ;  then  book- 
learned — that  is,  living  in  the  world  of  the 
tleatl  letter,  and  not  in  the  actual  world  ;  with¬ 
out  interest — for  these  men  stand  in  no  con¬ 
nection  with  any  class  of  the  citizens,  who  are 
I  the  mass  of  the  state  ;  they  are  a  peculiar  caste, 
these  men  of  the  cjuill  (‘•'die  Schreiberkaste); 
lastly,  without  property — this  imj)lies  that  they 
stand  unmoved  by  all  changes  thatalfect  prop¬ 
erty,  in  sunshine, or  in  rain,  w  ith  taxes  high  or 
low,  with  old  chnrtere<l  rights  ir.aintained  or  dc- 
stroy’ed.  with  independent  peasants  or  a  rabble 
of  mere  journeymen,  with  a  dej)endence  of  the 
peasants  on  the  proprietors,  or  of  all  on  the 
Jews  anil  bankers — ’tis  all  one  to  the  bureau¬ 
cracy*.  They  draw*  their  salary  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse,  and  write — write — write  on — secret¬ 
ly — silently — invisibly  with  shut  doors — un¬ 
known — unnoticed — unnamed — and  bring  up 
their  children  after  them,  to  be  w’hal  their 
fathers  were — very  serviceable  writing -ma¬ 
chines. 

‘•Our  machinery — the  old  military  ma¬ 
chinery — I  saw  fall  on  the  14th  October,  1800; 
possibly  the  machinery  of  the  desk  and  the 
quill  and  the  red  tape  has  a  14th  of  October 
already  doomed  for  it  in  Heaven.-’ 

I  These  are  serious  words ;  and  though 
Stein  was  one  of  those  intense  and  strongly 
accentuating  minds  that  never  could  state  a 
truth  without  overstating  it  (as  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  also  was  continually  doing),  they  are 
not  wise  who  would  treat  the  hard  blow  s  from 
the  cudgel  of  such  a  man  as  if  they  were  puffs 
and  whiffs  of  angry  smoke  from  some  w  rath- 
ful  Heine,  or  other  furious  poetical  politi¬ 
cian  in  Paris,  Stein  was  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  of  men;  he  had  lived  all  his  life  amid 
the  details  of  jiractice  ;  and  like  all  practical 
men,  in  the  midst  of  his  violence  knew  how 
to  preserve  a  certain  sobriety  and  modera¬ 
tion,  without  w  hich  no  such  thing  as  gov- 
erning  is  possible.  4  here  is  nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  that  any  King  of  Prussia  could 
do  better  than  seriously  to  ponder  the  pas¬ 
sage  we  have  just  quoted,  and  also  the  few 
short  sentences  that  follow  : — 

Nassau,  Sept.  29,  1819. 

I  “1  expect  nothing  sathfactory  and  substan- 
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tial  from  the  assembling  together,  ami  the  ile- 
liberations  ol’  mediocre  ajul  superficial  men. 

“The  most  important  thing  tliat  could  be 
done  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in 
Germany,  were  to  put  on  end  to  the  reign  of 
arbitranj  ])ower,  and  in  the  place  of  it,  to 
commence  a  system  of  const  itutiomd  law;  in  the  ' 
place  (f  the  bureaucrat ists  and  the  democratic 
pamphleteers — of  whom  the  former  oppress 
the  people  by  much  and  bad  goi'erning,  and  the 
other  e.rcite  and  confound  it — to  place  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  activity  of  the  proprietors  oj 
the  soiiy 

With  these  memorable  words  we  are  wil¬ 
ling  that  the  cliaracter  of  Stein,  as  an  Eng- 
lish  statesman  in  Prussia,  should  grave  itself 
deep  in  the  hearts  both  of  Englishmen  and 
Prussians.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  in 
bis  latter  years,  Stein  occupied  himself  in 
organizing  a  society  at  Frankfort  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  original  documents  of  German 
history,  which  are  best  known  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  historical  student  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Per/  ;  and  that  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  share  in  the  business  of  the  provincial 
states  of  Westphalia.  He  was  also  (since 
18*27)  member  of  the  council  of  state  in 
Berlin  ;  hut  this  dignity,  conferred  at  so 
late  a  period,  seems  merely  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  sort  of  unavoidable  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  person  of  his  rank  and  standing. 
It  certainly  did  not  imply  that  his  well- 
known  Englisli  principles  were  intended  to 
assume  any  greater  prominency  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Prussian  and  German  atTairs  than 
they  had  enjoyed  since  the  peace. 

Baron  Stein  died  on  the  2Pth  June,  1831, 
in  his  castle  of  Coppenberg,  in  Westphalia. 


From  tlie  Spectator. 

LAING‘S  NOTES  ON  THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
TREVES. 

Notes  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
called  the  German-Catholic  Church,  insti¬ 
tuted  bp  Johannes  Rouge  and  /.  Czers- 
ki,  in  October,  1844,  on  occasion  of  the 
pnlgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 
Jhj  Samuel  Laing,  Rsrj.,  Author  of 
“  A  Residence  in  Norway,^'  i^c. — Long¬ 
man  Co. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Laing’s  Notes  on  the 
religious  schism  in  Germany  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  title  implies.  Besides  a 
condensed  and  vigorous  account  of  the  facts 
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connected  with  the  movement,  from  the 
tale  of  the  relic,  the  conduct  of  the  pil¬ 
grims,  the  open  dissent  of  Rouge,  and  the 
various  congregations  which  have  separat¬ 
ed  themselves  from  Rome,  to  a  view  of 
their  sundry  confessions  or  declarations, 
Mr.  I  ..aing  discusses  the  deeper  principles 
of  the  question,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
probable  result  of  the  schism  in  Germany, 
and  to  point  its  moral  in  reference  to  the 
possible  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
'Phis  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  education, — which 
Mr.  I  iding  pronounces  nil,  as  not  prevent¬ 
ing  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  or  raising  the 
mind  of  its  pupils  one  jot  above  that  of  the 
darkest  part  of  the  middle  ages;  a  very 
keen  and  searching  examination  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  popular  mind  in  Germany  and 
England, — which,  if  the  conclusion  were 
true  in  the  full  extent,  would  place  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  on  the  level  of  slaves  trained  to 
be  players;  an  inquiry  into  the  prospects  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
economy  of  the  Romish  Church  in  raising 
money,  in  order  to  show  that  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  priests  would  be  impo¬ 
litic. 

As  regards  the  result  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  Mr.  I..aing  speaks  doubtfully,  and 
evidently  thinks  more  doubtfully  than  he 
speaks.  In  this  he  may  be  right.  The 
confessions  of  faith  put  forward  by  the  va¬ 
rious  bodies  are,  for  the  most  part,  nega¬ 
tions ;  their  denials  or  disbeliefs  are  stated 
plainly — their  belief,  vague,  general,  and 
loose.  Mr.  Laing  aflirms  that  almost  any 
mechanic  in  Scotland  would  have  drawn  up 
better  and  more  logical  Scriptural  confes¬ 
sions  than  has  been  done  by  the  illuminati 
in  Germany.  There  is  perhaps  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  this  ;  but  some  of  the  declarations 
Mr.  I  ^aing  quotes  have  no  doubt  a  mixture 
of  college-declamation  and  German  tran- 
scendentalism,  little  indicative  of  manly 
earnestness.  Then,  too,  they  difl'er  in 
views.  Some  stand  by  the  seven  sacra¬ 
ments  and  transubstantiation  in  direct 
terms;  the  confession  or  declaration  of 
Berlin  rejects  the  bodily  presence  in  the 
elements,  but  holds  a  sort  of  spiritual  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  ceremony  ;*  many  do  not 
greatly  diller  in  creed  from  the  Anglican 

“Article  IV”.  “reject,  however,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstniitintion  ;  that  is,  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substances 
of  tlie  I’Oily  and  blood  of  Christ,  ^^'e  acknowl¬ 
edge,  however,  that  we  partake  of  the  substances 
in  the  real  spiritual  presence  of  our  Saviour.” 
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Church,  so  far  as  their  general  mode  of 
speaking  enables  one  to  proiu»unce.  They, 
however,  unite  in  rejecting  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  the  service  of  the  Chtircli  in  a  foreign  j 
language,  the  worship  of  relics,  pilgri-! 
mages,  and  the  denial  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  laity,  (in  any  version  iliey  please,  as  we 
understand;)  though  some  are  not  very 
clear  on  relics,  &lc.  In  short,  tl;e  ditfer- 
ent  declarations  rather  appear  to  emanate 
from  intelligent  men  disgusted  with  griev¬ 
ances,  irritated  by  pupilage  and  constraint, 
and  whose  national  vanity,  as  Mr.  Laing  in¬ 
timates,  has  been  wounded  by  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  than  from  ! 
persons  animated  with  a  strong  religious! 
feeling,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  all,  or  in-! 
deed  anything,  for  the  cross.  Of  course  i 
there  are  individual  e.xceptions  to  this  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  the  nominal  leader  Rouge  him¬ 
self  had  been  stimulated  by  persecution,  as 
well  as  by  disgust  at  the  pilgrimage,  and  at 
the  gross  delusion  set  on  foot  by  a  Bishop. 

Air.  Laing,  however,  with  his  practical 
and  literary  knowledge  of  Germany,  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  (juestion,  and  doubts 
whether  much  more  than  a  few  nondescrijii 
congregations  will  result  from  the  schism  ; 
because  the  German  mind,  enslaved  and 
emasculated  by  its  Governments,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  rousing  itself  to  any  great  effort  of 
any  kind.  Every  one  is  educated  ;  but,  he 
says,  it  is  an  education  like  a  parrot :  he 
can  do  what  he  is  taught  to  do — read,  write, 
cipher,  sing,  dance,  and  possibly  play  upon 
an  instrument ;  but  to  turn  these  things  to 
an  independent  account,  (vr  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  own,  is  out  of  his  power.  The 
mass  of  the  upper  classes  are  in  one  way 
or  another  dependent  upon  the  Government 
for  bread,  status,  or  advancement,  and  dare 
not  do  it  if  they  would.  The  lower  class¬ 
es  want  mind  to  do  it;  especially  the  Ro¬ 
manists,  who  are  enslavecl  by  their  religion 
as  well  as  their  government,  'riierc  re¬ 
mains  oidy  a  very  scanty  middle  class  in  a 
few  commercial  towns,  and  learned  or  pe¬ 
culiar  individuals,  who  are  likely  to  take 
an  independent  course;  and  most  of  these 
have  done  it  already.  If  the  Brotc.‘<tant 
Governments  would  j^peak  out  in  favor  of 
the  movement,  in)  doubt  it  would  have 
many  recruits  Ijtom  the  ujipcr  classes  ;  but 
this  would  not  form  a  church,  or  shake  the 
Papal  system,  though  it  might  set  up  a  sort 
of  establishment,  and  be  a  thorn  in  the 
Pope’s  side. 

In  these  views  there  is  doubtless  some 
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exaggeration  both  of  fact  and  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  much  onesidedness,  arising  from 
“  truly  British”  prejudices,  and  the  natit)n- 
al  temlency  to  find  every  thing  wrong  which 
is  ct  ntrary  to  home  cnst<'ms.  But  the 
views  are  urged  in  a  striking  and  powerful 
manner,  in  their  iiistorical,  social,  and  phi¬ 
losophical  aspects.  'J'lie  reader  who  would 
comprehend  the  whole  sc('pe  of  Mr.  Laing’s 
argument  must  consult  his  little  volume ; 
we  will  give  a  few  examples  of  his  manner. 

SOCIAL  STATE  OF  CEEMANY. 

Between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in 
such  a  social  body  as  the  German,  the  inter¬ 
course,  and  even  familiarity,  may  be  great, 
yet  the  common  feeling  and  interchange  of 
opinion  very  small.  It  is  a.s  in  a  ship,  or  a  regi¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  otlicers  know  the  men  only 
through  their  duties  and  diseijiline,  know  them 
well  in  that  one  capacity,  but  know  in  reality 
less  of  them  as  their  fellow-citizens  or  their 
fellow-men.  le.ss  of  their  opinions,  their  senti¬ 
ments,  and  home  atfairs.  than  any  third  per¬ 
son  who  stands  in  no  such  artificial  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  This  kind  ol  military  relaJion 
between  the  dillerenl  classes  of  society  keeps 
men  far  more  apart  iVom  each  other  in  reality, 
although  in  appearance  there  may  be  more  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  between  them  than  in  our  less  leudaliz- 
I  ed  structure  of  society  in  England.  The  want  of 
a  ccminon  feeling  and  common  irtieresis  and 
objects  is  best  illustrated  by  the  eilects  it  has 
jiroduced  in  the  German  language.  The 
usages,  or  idiomatic  expression.s  ol'  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  people,  ilisplay,  perhap.-«,  better 
than  any  other  indication,  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  ol  the  ditferent  classes  in  ;i  country.  In 
English  and  French  the  same  I'orm  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  in  addressing  all,  from  the  sove¬ 
reign  to  the  meanest  beggar.  All  are  address¬ 
ed  equally  by  the  p.ersonal  pronoun  ymi  ovvous. 
In  French,  the  singulai  number  of  the  pro- 
I  noun  is  used  from  fondness  or  familiarity — tu^ 

\  and,  altogether  rarely,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
1  inferiors.  The  usage  of  the  English  language 
admits  of  no  such  tlilference  of  expression,  no 
such  inferiority  between  the  classes  of  society, 
or  between  man  and  man,  as  entitles  the  high¬ 
est  to  address  the  lowest  in  any  other  terms 
than  are  used  in  communication  between 
equals.  The  German  language  has  no  less 
than  four  very  distinct  modes  and  gradations  of 
expressing  the.  dill'irent  relative  social  posi- 
!  tions  of  the  person  addressed.  the  third 

personal  pronoim  in  the  plural  number,  is  the 
equivalent  to  you  or  voxis^  the  plural  of  the  se¬ 
cond  personal  pronoun  used  in  English  or 
French,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  between 
equals.  Du  is  also  equivalent  to  the  French 
/M,  in  expressing  not  only  atfeclion  between 
the  persons  speaking,  but  also,  when  applied 
to  an  inferior,  in  expressing  the  inferiority  of 
the  person  spoken  to,  as  when  an  oflicer  speaks 
to  a  private  soldier.  The  use  of  du  in  spetiking 
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to  privates  in  the  Prussian  Landwelir  by 
their  officers,  is  at  present  highly  resented, 
and  a  subject  ol'  great  dispute,  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  degrading,  because  tbc  ranks  of  the 
Landwebr  are  filled  by  gentlemen  ol’ien  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  olTicers  in  birth,  education,  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  \Jio  think  themselves  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  be  addressed  by  their  officers  with  &'ie, 
not  du.  But  German  lias  two  forms  of  speech 
more  in  addressing  inferiors,  and  marking  the 
difl’erence  of  social  staiioii  luMween  the  speak¬ 
er  and  the  person  he  is  speaking  to.  'I'he  third 
person  singular  er,  is  used  insteaii  of  ^'^e,  by  a 
jierson  of  the  higher  class  addressing  an  infe¬ 
rior.  It  is  an  usage  of  language,  not  the  pride 
or  arrogance  of  the  individual;  and  is  formed 
from  the  state  of  society.  The  person  of  the 
upper  class  addresses  the  person  of  the  lower 
with  er,  the  master  his  menial,  the  noble  or 
man  of  rank  the  non-noble  or  inferior.  A  still 
more  contemptuous  form  of  expression  for  in¬ 
dicating  the  distance  between  the  talker  and 
the  person  addressed,  in  social  station,  is  ?//««, 
viz.  one,  used  instead  of  er  or  sie.  The  inferi¬ 
or  is  not  addressed  in  the  personal  pronoun 
when  speaking  to  him,  but  as  a  thing  having 
no  personal  station  or  existence — n’an.  The 
noble  addresses  his  laborers  or  menials  with 
man;  his  bailiff,  tenant,  tradesman,  with  er  ; 
his  equal  with  sie  \  but  it  would  be  a  gross  in¬ 
sult  if  he  w’ere  to  use  er  to  an  equal,  or  to  a 
person  claiming  to  be  above  the  lower  or  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  and  still  more  if  he  were  to  address 
such  a  person  with  man  ;  yet  he  applies  these 
forms  to  persons  of  the  louer  and  middle  class¬ 
es,  by  the  usage  of  the  laniruage,  without  per¬ 
haps  any  personal  pride  or  arrogance  in  the 
speaker.  This  form  of  language  may  be 
thought  a  matter  very  unimportant  in  itself — 
a  mere  grammatical  diflerence  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  French ;  but  language  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  mind,  of’  the  public  mind,  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  more  truly  than  any  other  expression  of 
it,  the  manners  and  state  of  society,  the  civili¬ 
zation  and  independence,  and  the  social  spirit 
of  a  people.  These  forms  of  expression  nnirk 
a  distance,  a  non-intercourse,  a  want  of  mutu¬ 
al  communication  and  feeling,  and  of  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  and  sympathies,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  other,  between  the  classes  using 
them.  They  indicate  the  state  of  society  in 
Germany — the  relations  between  its  classes. 

GERMAN  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

A  great  part  of  the  education  in  Germany, 
and  almost  all  mind,  is  directed  to  msthetic 
objects, — to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts— to 
taste  and  production  in  poetry,  dramatic  works, 
romance,  and  other  imaginative  or  speculative 
literature — to  music,  theatrical  representation, 
painting,  architecture,  and  all  that  comes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  a*sthetic — all  the  irnellectual 
objects  that  embellish  civilized  life,  and  add  to 
its  enjoyments.  Valuable  as  the  msihetic  is, 
when  it  is  a  flower  growing  spontaneously  out 
of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  it  is  but  a  poor 
crop  to  cultivate  instead  of  more  essential 


things.  We  do  not  care  to  see  a  bed  of  tulips 
where  the  wheat  and  potatoe  crops  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  robbed  of  manure  and  neglected 
in  order  to  raise  them.  The  a*sthetic  is  not  the 
moral,  nor  the  religious,  nor,  in  many  of  its  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  music,  painting,  architecture,  the 
intellectual,  in  a  people  or  in  an  individual,  and  it 
may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  higher  ob¬ 
jects  and  j)rinci|>les.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  education  in  Germany.  'Fhe 
public  mind,  debarreil  from  free  action  in  pub¬ 
lic  interests  or  ]»rivate  affairs,  naturally  occu¬ 
pies  itself  in  those  secondary  pursuits  which 
alone  are  open  to  it,  and  the  autocratic  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  educational  systems  favor  the 
cultivation  and  diffusion  of  taste  in  the  fine 
arts — of  the  development  of  the  eestlietic 
among  the  multitude — as  a  means  of  keeping 
them  contented  and  happy.  It  is  the  old  Ho¬ 
man  policy  of  providing  games  and  bread  for 
the  people,  to  keep  them  quiet  under  the  mis¬ 
rule  of  the  Emperors.  The  preponderance  ol’ 
the  a*sihelic  in  the  education,  literature,  and 
daily  life  of  the  German  people,  has  network¬ 
ed  favorably  on  the  present  generation.  It 
has  diffused  a  weakness  and  frivolity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  a  turn  for  ease  and  present  enjoyment, 
and  a  disrej^ard  for,  or  ignorance  of  higlier  ob¬ 
jects  than  it  presents  to  the  mind. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TASTES  COMPARED. 

The  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  up¬ 
per  classes  in  Germany  being  much  more  se¬ 
dentary  und  refined  than  with  us,  consisting 
much  more  in  music,  reading,  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  conversation,  visiting,  and  social  en¬ 
joyment, and  much  less  in  hunting,shooiing,  rid¬ 
ing,  racing,  boating,  and  all  the  active,  rough 
sports  and  tastes  which  occupy  our  young  men 
of  ihe  higher  classes,  and  bring  them  into  daily 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  lower,  as  assistants 
and  partakers  in  their  common  pursuits,  keep 
those  classes  in  Gerrmuiy  much  more  apart 
from,  and  ignorant  of,  each  other  than  they 
are  in  England.  The  son  of  a  noblermin  or 
country  gentleman  of  the  largest  fortune  ami 
highest  family  in  England  is  intellecuially, 
and  in  his  tastes  and  habitual  enjoyments  not 
very  different,  or  rather  is  very  much  the 
same  as  the  son  of  a  farmer,  or  of  a  m.iii  of 
the  lower  class.  The  diflerence  is  more  in  the 
means  and  scale  of  enjoyment  than  in  the  tastes 
of  the  two  persons  at  the  extreme  ends  of  our 
social  body.  They  have  many  objects,  pur¬ 
suits,  feelings,  occupations,  sports  in  common, 
and  bringing  them  together.  These  are,  per¬ 
haps,  low  in  taste,  and  denote  a  low  standard 
of  intellectual  development  among  our  high¬ 
er  classes ;  but  they  bring  the  lowrer  up  to  that 
standard,  establish  a  wholesome  intercourse 
and  exchange  of  ideas  between  them — for  the 
low’cst  can  understand  and  talk  of  horses, 
dogs,  guns,  or  yachts,  as  well  as  the  highest 
— and  denote  a  higher  social  state  of  the 
whole,  than  if  the  upper  class  were  so  far  re¬ 
fined  and  educated  beyond  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  below,  as  to  be,  as  in  Germany,  aTroth  with- 
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out  spirit  or  flavor,  swimming  on  the  surface, 
and  altogether  dill’erent  in  substance  from  the 
good  liquor  at  the  bottom. 

The  social  state  of  Germany  is  similar  to 
that  of  British  India.  The  upper  enlightened 
class,  consisting  of  civil  ami  military  functiona¬ 
ries,  lawyers,  judges,  and  otHcers  connected 
with  the  administration  of  law  and  collection 
of  revenue,  bankers,  merchants,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  is  ditferent  in  language,  tiabits, 
ideas,  and  feelirigs,  from  the  Hindoo  people 
\\’hom  it  governs;  is  little  acquainted  with 
them — does  not  mix  with  them — has  little 
knowle<lge  ot  them  but  what  circunjstances 
may  ibree  uj>on  its  notice,  yet  governs 
them  tolerably  well,  and  the  great  mass  ot 
llie  inert  Indian  population  below  it  is  submis¬ 
sive,  and  contented  with  the  slate  ol  pupilage 
in  which  they  exist. 

To  this  great  lower  mass  of  the  people  in 
Gernumy,  the  opinions,  ))oliticaI  or  religious, 
of  the  upper  class,  scarcely  penetrate.  They 
<lo  not  at  all  take  up  the  German  Catholic 
church.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  evidently 
in  the  same  intellectual  and  religious  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  four  centuries  ago — 
^[uiie  as  ready  lor  pilgrimages  or  crusades,  or 
whatever  siqierstition  or  belief  the  Church  of 
Rome  may  impose  on  them.  They  are  not 
ripe  Ibrthis  movement. 

Mr.  I  ..aing’s  views  on  Ireland  may  be  thus 
stated.  Notwithstanding  their  book-igno¬ 
rance,  rags,  and  wretchedness,  the  Irish  are 
really  a  better-educated  people  than  the 
Germans  in  all  that  concerns  independent 
judgment  and  activity  of  mind,  lii  this 
point  of  view,  the  monster-meetings,  use¬ 
less  as  they  are  for  their  avowed  purpose, 
accustom  the  peasantry  to  take  a  part  in 
public  questions,  and  give  to  them  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  altogether  denied  to  the 
Germans.  This  growing  disposition  to  con¬ 
sider  public  affairs,  the  extension  of  rail¬ 
ways  to  Ireland,  and  of  steam-communica¬ 
tion  in  general,  will  carry  both  money  and 
information  into  the  country,  and  offer  the 
prospect  of  a  conversion  to  Protestantism 
or  a  modification  of  Romanism.  The  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  priests  will  do  as  much  as 
the  State  can  do  to  destroy  this  proba¬ 
bility  ;  will  give  greater  power  to  the 
priests  over  their  flocks  than  they  already 
possess;  without,  Mr.  Laing  maintains,  pro¬ 
curing  for  the  Government  any  efficient  con¬ 
trol  over  them  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  facts 
that  areoccurrii^  in  Germany,)  or  relieving 
the  Irish  people  from  the  present  demands 
upon  them. 

“  The  endowment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy 
would  not  relieve  the  people,  hut  only  furnish 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  funds  for  supporting 
another  body  of  2.200  priests  in  the  country. 


The  Catholic  Bishops  could  not  renounce  or 
make  a  tariff'  diminishing  those  payments,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  held  essential  by  the  giver  to 
his  own  religious  welfare,  in  whatever  way 
they  are  applied.  The  people  would  not  be 
relieveu  from  these  onerous  and  impoverishing 
payments,  if  they  are  as  onerous,  impoverish¬ 
ing,  and  oppressive  to  the  lower  classes  as  the 
Irish  landholders  represent  them  to  be,  by  any 
provision  made  for  their  clergy.  They  must 
first  be  relieved  from  the  superstition  which 
niakes  them  believe  that  sucli  payments  are 
salutary  to  their  own  souls  in  a  future  state. 

It  is  besides  a  gross  exaggeration,  equalled 
only  by  the  credulity  which  believes  it,  that 
six  millions  and  a  half  of  people  are  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  sustentation  of  two-and-iwenty 
hundred  single  men.’’  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  The  smallness  of  the  expense  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  is  an  argument  against  it,  not 
in  its  favor,  because  this  show’s  that  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  it.  If  so  paltry  a  sum  as 
250,000/.  or  300,000/.  be  all  the  expense  of  ma¬ 
king  a  suitable  provision  for  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  of  Ireland,  it  is  altogether  absurd 
to  maintain  that  six  millions  and  a  half  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  impoverished  by  this  trifling  yearly 
drain  upon  their  substance,  are  reduced  to  mis¬ 
ery  by  it,  while  in  the  naturally  much  poorer 
country  of  *Scotland  one  million  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  are  voluntarily  raising  300,000/. year¬ 
ly  for  the  support  of  their  church;  and  the 
whole  body  ol’Engli.sh  Dissenters  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  are  supporting  their  Ministers  at  a 
vastly  greater  siicrifice  than  eleven-pence  half¬ 
penny  a  head,  w’hich  is  about  the  amount  of 
this  impoverishing  drain  on  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic  population.  On  w  hat  principle — for  it  is  a 
(jueslion  ol'  principle,  not  of  expense — is  one 
class  of  British  subjects  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  clergy,  and  not  an¬ 
other?  And  how  is  this  relief  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  regiiim  donum  of  300,000/. 
yearly,  to  be  paid  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  their  parochial 
clergy  ?  In  that  case,  it  w  ould  be  only  an 
apparent,  not  a  real  relief.  The  parochial 
clergy  would  apjiarenlly  be  sustained  and  paid 
out  of  this  yearly  fund,  but  the  people  would 
pay  the  same  as  before  I’or  masses,  remissions, 
offerings,  &c.,  because  these  paymenis  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  giver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  religious  views  and  feelings,  in¬ 
dependently  altogether  of  the  application  of 
them  to  the  support  of  the  priest.  The  money 
may  be  applied  to  adorning  a  relic,  gilding  an 
image,  furnishing  out  a  procession,  or  support¬ 
ing  the  priest  ;  it  is  the  giving  that  is  the 
meritorious,  soul-saving  act.  No  stipula¬ 
tion  can  be  made  with  the  higher  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  such  contributions  shall 
cease  in  Ireland,  because  they  are  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  are 
pious  sacrifices.  But  if  they  are  not  to  cease, 
where  would  be  the  rebel  ?  The  regium  do‘ 
mm  ol  300,000/.  a  year  would  only  be,in  effiect 
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a  subscription  for  the  propngalioii  of  the  Ho-: 
man  Catholic  religiort,  as  the  same  sum  that 
is  now  raised,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
priest,  would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  reli¬ 
gion,  he  raised  as  before,  and  cip]'lie«l  to  the 
support  of  an  assistant  priest.  It  wouhl  only 
liave  the  effect  of  doubling  the  numbi  r  of  tiie 
priests.  The  grant  to  Maynooth  even  wdl 
probably  only  have  the  elfect  ol’ increasing  the 
number  of  studetits,  not  of  raising  their  habits 
and  intellectual  and  physical  condition,  if  care  j 
be  not  taken  by  government  to  have  the  money 
applied  in  the  way,  ami  on  the  objects,  for  j 
which  it  was  granted.'’ 

The  only  mode  in  which  Government 
really  can  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Laing  maintains,  is  by  establishing  a 
fixity  of  tenure,  giving  the  present  tenants 
an  absolute  interest  in  the  soil  on  the  terms 
upon  which  they  at  present  hold,  similar  to 
that  change  which  Ifardenberg  established 
in  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

“  It  is  evident  that  such  a  measure  involved 
the  direct  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  property, 
and  could  only  be  justified  by  tlie  most  extreme 
necessity — for  the  very  preservation  of  society, 
or  of  the  state  itself.  But  this  necessity  had. 
as  regards  the  existence  of  Prussia,  evidently 
set  in.  The  campaign  of  the  preceding  years 
had  already  shown,  that  although  Prussia 
could  bring  armies  into  the  field,  her  people 
had  nothing  to  fight  for,  had  no  interest  in  the 
soil  they  were  called  out  to  defend  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  were  much  belter  off  in 
Westphalia,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by 
the  French,  than  under  their  German  social 
system.  A  similar  necessity  exists  in  Ireland 
for  a  similar  measure.  The  sacred  rights  of 
property  themselves  must  give,  way  before  the 
necessity  of  the  preservation  of  society  I'rom  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism ;  and  if  the 
rents  and  estates  of  a  few  thousand  great  land- 
owners  on  one  side,  and  the  existence  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  state  of  nine  million  of  irdiabitants  on 
the  other  side,  are  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  either  by  some  sudden 
convulsion  tearing  up  society  by  the  roots,  or  by 
the  timely  interposition  of  government,  while 
it  has  the  power,  and  has  no  external  enemies, 
the  same  revolution  in  the  slate  of  landed 
property,  that  has  been  eflfected  in  Prussia 
musttane  place  at  no  distant  period  in  Ireland.’, 

The  extent  and  character  uf  the  subjects 
treated  of.  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  handled  by  Mr.  Laing,  render  it  super¬ 
fluous  to  recommend  his  w’ork  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  the  reader.  He  w'ill 
find  in  it  a  close  and  succinct  statement  of 
well-selected  facts,  a  living  knowledge  of 
Germany  derived  from  practical  observation 
and  kept  up  by  the  perusal  of  its  periodical 
and  fugitive  literature,  together  with  great 
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shrewtiness  of  perception  and  vigor  of  st\Ie, 
enforcing  attentirn  though  not  always  ccmi- 
manding  assent.  As  regards  the  Uornish 
Church  and  the  Irish  (juestiens,  his  views 
are  less  conclusive.  He  instances  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Treves,  an  unlaw  ful  assemblage 
according  to  Prussian  law,  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Romish  priesthood  when  re- 
c«>gnized  by  the  State  ;  but  if  the  assembly 
was  unlawful,  the  status  of  the  parties 
would  give  them  no  advantage.  \\  hether 
Bishop  Arnoldi  was  tolerated  by  the  State 
or  suj)p()rted  by  the  State,  he  was  equally 
obnoxious  to  prosecution,  if  the  State  deem¬ 
ed  it  prudent  to  prosecute.  We  doubt, 
too,  w  hether  the  Irish  are  not  equally  igno¬ 
rant  ami  superstitious  with  the  Germans. 
They  have  no  pilgrimages  .so  numerous  as 
that  of  Treves;  but,  if  tourists  are  to  be 
believed,  journies  are  made  to  holy  wells 
and  similar  spots  for  purposes  equally  futile, 
and  ceremonies  are  performed  which  in¬ 
dicate  as  great  a  prostration  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  Nor  are  the  author’s  Irish  facts 
always  correct.  Surely  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  consult  the  Romish  Prelates  on  the 
College  Bills  ;  his  refusal  to  do  so  is  a  tra¬ 
ding  grievance.  Nor  is  the  hacknied  argu¬ 
ment  of  much  weight,  that  if  the  Irish 
priesthood  be  paid  the  Dissenters  have  a 
right  torerpiire  assistance.  As  an  abstract 
rule,  no  class  has  any  right  to  the  ])ublic 
money  :  it  is  a  (piestion  of  public  expedien¬ 
cy — that  is,  of  public  benefit.  But  the  Dis¬ 
senters  themselves  settle  the  questioji.  3'he 
Romanists  seem  willing  to  take  whatever  is 
given  them  :  the  Dissenters  repudiate  the 
idea  upon  principle.  'Phe  prop<  sal  to  vote 
them  money  would  be  an  aflVont ;  its  accep¬ 
tance,  a  sin. 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

ENGLAND  AND  YANKEE-LAND. 

BY  ANGLOMANE, 

“  TJn  linguapgio 
Parian  tutti,  fratelli  li  dice 
Lo  stroniero,  il  comiine  lignaggio 
A  ognun  d’  essi  sul  volto  transar.” 

The  United  States  of  America  are  the 
greatest  edifices  ever  achieved  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  are  a  living  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  stubborn  vitality,  of  the  con¬ 
sistent  enterprise,  of  the  sound  judgment, 
of  that  sturdy  variety  of  the  old  Teutonic 
stock.  England  came  last  to  the  great 
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work  of  American  colonization.  Rival  na¬ 
tions  had  seized  upon  all  that  was  deemed 
habitable  in  the  New  World.  The  Knglish 
had  to  put  up  with  a  barren,  inhospitable 
coast,  under  the  inclemencies  of  an  iron 
crnuate.  Other  jiowers  exhausted  their  re¬ 
sources  to  secure  the  jroldeu  |)rize.  The 
Eui^lish  government  abandoned  the  new 
settlements  to  the  contingencies  of  private 
speculation.  The  results  were  such  as  no 
human  wisdom  could  anticipate.  4'he 
Mississippi  valley  withered  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  Spain  was  beggared  by  the 
gold  of  her  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines. 
England  alone  owed  her  wealth,  and  to  a 
great  extent  her  safety,  to  her  Transatlantic 
j)ossessions.  New  England  and  Virginia 
were  t!ie  master-pieces  of  English  construc¬ 
tiveness. 

When  the  day  of  emancipation  came, 
and  the  over-grown  colonies  felt  able  and 
impatient  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  British  over  the  southern 
races  was  yet  more  strenuously  asserted. 
French  levity  and  Spanish  indolence  gave 
way  before  American  thriftiness  and  endu- 
rai!ce.  'Phe  Creole  every  where  dwindled 
and  vanished  before  the  Yankee;  and  the 
j1  ly  is  [lot,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
m  in  c<mje.cture  when  the  |)re[)onderanl 
element  sliall  have  completed  its  work  of 
irresistible,  even  although  pacific  invasion, 
wlien  the  Anglo-Saxon  shall  lord  it  all  over 
the  Continent. 

It  is  with  little  reason,  we  believe,  and 
to  little  purpose,  that  an  outcry  has  been 
raised  in  England  against  the  late  schemes 
of  American  aggrandizement.  Thert////rT- 
atiun  of  Texas,  the  invasion  of  the  Oregon 
territory  by  right  oi  averttion^  or  by  what¬ 
ever  name  such  coiKpiests  and  usurpations 
may  be  designated,  are  matters  of  necessity. 
They  are  the  obvious  consequence  of  that 
onward  impulse, of  that  go-a-hcafltsm,  which 
can  only  be  arrested  by  the  desert  or  the 
ocean.  The  Yankees  have  already  mo¬ 
nopolized  the  name  of  Americans,  and  the 
day  will  perhaps  be  when  their  universal 
nation  and  the  New  World  shall  be  utterly 
identified. 

“  'Phe  United  States  of  America,”  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Palmer  Putnam,  in  a  statistical  I 
work  lately  published,*  “  occupy  an  area  of  j 
*2,300,000  stjuare  miles,  or  050,000  more  1 

! 

*  “  American  Facts,’’  by  George  Palmer  I*iil- 
nam.  London,  l84o.  A  work  written  with  re¬ 
markable  skill,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of 
useful  infunnatiun  on  important  topics. 


than  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  Rus¬ 
sia. 

“  Collectively,  their  greatest  length  is 
3000  miles,  their  greatest  breadth  1700 
miles. 

‘‘  They  have  a  frontier  line  of  about  10,- 
000,  a  sea-coast  of  3000  miles,  and  a  lake- 
coast  of  1200  miles.” 

A  few  pages  farther  we  learn  that  “  the 
United  States  have  *27*2  millions  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  and  unsold,  and  811 
millions  more  which  are  unsurveyed.  These 
lands  are  sold  at  1*25  cents  (say  5s.  sterling) 
per  acre,”  d^c. 

With  all  this  extent  of  territory,  with  all 
this  unimproved  desert,  the  Americans  are 
still  fretting  for  want  of  elbow-room.  Still 
they  drive  the  wild  Indians  before  them  be¬ 
yond  the  great  lakes,  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  beyond  all  the  limits  of  the  re¬ 
gions  appointed  by  providence  as  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  man.  They  bully  the  Mexicans  on 
the  south,  and  sympathize  with  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  on  the  north.  They  adopt  for  tlieir 
motto  in  their  popular  journals, — 

“  Xo  pent-'.p  Utica  contracts  our  powers  ; 

For  tbe  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  ap¬ 
parently  senseless  ambition.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  a  race  of  emigrants.  The  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based  on  a 
system  of  general  migration.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  is  the  citizen  of  a  world.  His  rights, 
his  name,  his  language,  follow  him  every 
where.  A  descendant  of  pilgrims,  he  has 
no  narrow-minded  notions  of  local  patriot¬ 
ism.  His  wooden  dwelling  is  something 
intermediate  between  a  European  house 
and  an  Arabian  tent.  On  the  back-ground  of 
civilization  there  opens  before  him  a  wide 
region  of  swamps  and  forests,  a  refuge  for 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Tlierein,  more 
than  ill  any  constitutional  providence,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  As  long  as 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  marshes  to 
drain  and  woodlands  to  clear,  a  rich  soil 
and  a  blessed  climate  to  rebuild  broken  for¬ 
tunes  and  soothe  disappointment,  the  Union 
can  be  in  no  imminent  danger.  As  long 
as  the  republic  is  in  possession  of  such  an 
extensive  means  of  ridding  itself  of  all  cor¬ 
rupting  elements,  corruption  cannot  strike 
deep  roots.  Civil  and  religious  passions 
may  rullle  the  surface,  but  the  waters  are 
too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled  by  storms. 

lUlmitediiess  of  territory  is  then  essential 
to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  American 
mind.  Conscious  of  unbounded  existence, 
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the  Yankee  moves  to  his  aim, circumscribed 
only  by  the  natural  orbit  of  his  individual 
powers.  He  apprehends  no  encroachments, 
brooks  no  obstruction.  He  relies  on  no  in¬ 
tervention  of  miraculous  agents.  Hence 
his  life  is  movement,  not  struggle.  He  is 
active,  not  restless.  His  interests  naturally 
harmonize  with  social  welfare.  His  private 
efforts  are  easily  identified  with  the  forward¬ 
ing  of  the  good  of  the  state.  In  a  land  of 
universal  suffrage  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  violence  or  conspiracy.  His  equanim¬ 
ity  in  social  life  has  a  soothing  influence  on 
his  domestic  affections.  At  home  and 
abroad  the  American  is  rational,  resigned, 
and  hopeful.  Disappointed  in  one  branch 
of  industry  he  calmly  turns  to  another.  A 
bankrupt  in  the  east  he  sets  up  in  a  new 
line  of  business  in  the  west.  Whatever  the  I 
result  of  the  battle  he  is  now  engaged  in, 
the  “  far  West”  always  offers  a  safe  and 
honorable  retreat.  Hence  that  ‘‘  far  VV’^est” 
must  needs  be  inexhaustible,  it  must  ex¬ 
pand  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
population.  From  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 
and  hence  to  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the 
Oregon,  down  to  the  western  shore,  all 
must  be  appropriated  by  one  sweeping  in¬ 
road.  Whenever  the  overwhelming  tide 
be  arrested  or  forced  back  by  material 
causes,  then  it  may  be  time  to  look  out  for 
an  awful  reaction.  Evils  which  the  safety- 
valves  of  emigration  either  averted  or  palli¬ 
ated  will  burst  forth  with  redoubled  inten¬ 
sity.  Civil  dissensions,  which  have  hitherto 
been  rankling  in  a  few  ambitious  breasts, 
will  arm  the  several  members  of  the  Union 
against  one  another.  Large  standing  arm¬ 
ies,  hotly  disputed  boundaries,  insane  wars, 
treacherous  diplomacy — all  the  calamities 
of  European  strife,  will  rend  the  bosom  of 
that  republic  which  “  equals  Europe  in 
size,”  and  such  disasters  in  a  country  in¬ 
habited  by  one  kindred  race  will  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  wonted  inveteracy  of  brotherly 
feuds.  The  shrewd  calculating  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  hot-headed  Kentuckian,  the 
bloody-minded  Mississippian,  are  already 
virtually  separated  by  sheer  incompatibility 
of  temper  ;  and  Congress  is  only  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  battles  of  after-ages  are 
faintly  but  unmistakably  shadowed  forth. 

All  these,  however,  although  in  our  mind 
unavoidable,  are  as  yet  remote  contingen¬ 
cies  ;  and  the  American  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  by  so  unanimously  concurring  in 
their  late  measures  of  territorial  enlarge¬ 
ment,  seem  to  evince  an  undefinable  dread 
of  such  probable  issue,  and  an  anxious  de¬ 


sire  to  ward  it  off  by  a  farther  extension  of 
their  migratory  system. 

Not  that  the  Mexican  or  British  North- 
American  territories  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered,  even  now,  as  widely  open  to  Yankee 
speculation,  but  the  United  States,  who 
have  given  the  first  instance  of  a  coloniza¬ 
tion  without  emigration  as  it  were,  are  bent 
upon  claiming  as  hojiie  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  wild  pioneers  and  squat¬ 
ters  may  set  their  foot,  and  determined  that 
emigration  shall  add  to  their  territory  what 
it  would  otherwise  take  from  their  popula¬ 
tion.  Therefore  if  the  Kentuckian  hunter, 
or  the  trapper  of  Michigan,  pursue  their 
game  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Union,  it 
I  is  for  the  boundary  to  stretch,  it  is  for  the 
I  Union  to  follow  them  (by  annexation)  to 
Texas  and  Oregon.  Every  citizen  is  an 
integrant  part  of  the  repuhlic;  wherever 
he  may  choose  his  abode,  he  is  understood 
to  carry  his  stars  and  stripes, — in  fact,  the 
republic  itself  along  with  him. 

Wh  dtever  may  be  said  as  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  this  system,  we  do  not  see 
what  honor  or  advantage  England  or  Eu- 

•  ^  c? 

rope  may  obtain  by  interfering  with  it. 
War  in  America,  with  whatsoever  result 
it  might  be  crowned,  would  never  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  permanent  success,  Eng¬ 
land  has  fi)Ught  but  too  long  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  out  lientenant-governors  to  un- 
profitable  colonies.  It  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  British  trade  has  gained 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  States.  The 
day  may  come  when  the  independence 
of  the  Canadas,  nay  of  all  the  British 
Transatlantic  and  Australian  colonies,  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  mutual  expe¬ 
diency.  What  of  it?  The  British  race  will 
not  the  less  have  settled  and  thriven  on 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth.  Old 
England  will  not  the  less  be  the  centre  «»f 
a  hundred  New  Englands.  It  is  not  by  the 
appointment  of  a  few  executive  officers,  or 
by  stationing  idle  garrisons  in  those  prov¬ 
inces,  but  by  imparting  to  them  the  advan- 
tagesof  her  industry,  learning,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  Great  Britain  may  exercise  a 
lasting  supremacy  over  them.  It  is  not  by 
squabbling  against  rights  of  search  and 
boundary  lines  in  a  desert,  that  kindred 
nations  can  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  common  cause  of  justice  and  human¬ 
ity.  All  struggles  between  England  and 
the  eldest  of  her  colonies,  were  the  latter 
even  to  carry  into  effect  her  ambitious 
views  by  armed  conquest  and  usurpation, 
would  be  equally  unnatural  and  impolitic. 
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But  if  her  new  possessions  are  either  the 
result  of  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Florida,  or  of  spontaneous  addition 
and  pacific  agirreiralion,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Texas — however  such  transactions  may 
be  alfected  by  diplomatic  intrigues  and 
party  manoeuvres — what  right  can  England 
have  to  find  fault  or  what  object  in  meddling 
with  it? 

The  Oregon  (pjestion  is  indee<l  of  a  more 
complicate  nature.  The  honor  »)f  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown  is  equally  interested  in  the  pro-  ; 
tectioti  of  the  remotest  territories  of  the  j 
empire.  Yield  only  one  inch,  and  there  i 
will  be  no  end  of  Yankee  blustering  amL 
bravado.  No  man  of  sense  would  recom¬ 
mend  peaceful  measures  in  presence  of  an  j 
arrogant  adversary  ;  fi>r  what  says  the  Ilal-| 
ian  proverb?  “  Colui  che  si  fa  pecora,  il  j 
lupo  se  la  mangia and  England  has 
wolves  enough  around  her  ready  to  shew 
their  teeth  the  moment  she  betrays  the 
slightest  symptom  of  sheepishness. 

But  to  ficrht  the  battles  of  the  Canadians 

O 

is  a  very  thankless  task.  It  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  in  the  nature  of. 
colonies  to  cling  to  the  fatherland  as  long 
only  as  they  are  compelled  to  hang  help-  j 
lessly  on  its  support.  It  is  idle  to  rely  on  j 
their  loyalty  and  gratitude.  Sam  Slick 
himself,  the  most  faithful  subject  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  find  no  bet- j 
ter  argument  to  bind  the  Bluenoses  to  their  { 
allegiance,  than  the  advantages  derivable  i 
from  the  consumption  of  their  beef  and  j 
pork  by  the  standing  garrison  at  Halifax.  ' 

Were  then,  one  day,  those  colonies  to  j 
discover  that  their  real  interests  lie  the 
other  way,  were  they  to  raise  a  unanimous 
cry  for  independence  or  for  afiiliation  as 
members  of  the  Republican  Union,  the 
armed  interference  on  the  part  of  England, 
however  unavoidable,  would  in  the  end 
prove  vain  and  improvident. 

England  and  America  had  already  too 
many  international  wars,  and  indulged  but 
too  long  their  feelings  of  mutual  animosity. 
There  can  be  no  rational  ground  of  jealousy 
between  them.  Even  the  war  of  indepemi- 


no  shooting  of  prisoners,  no  military  exe¬ 
cutions,  none  of  the  horrors  and  calamities 
which  civil  war  is  but  too  apt  to  exhibit  in 
some  even  of  the  most  civilized  countries 
«)f  Euroj)e.  Such  a  contest  should  have 
left  no  rancor  in  the  heart  of  either  victor 
or  vanquishe<i.  That  fraternal  dispute  is 
already  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to  admit 
of  a  ready  and  total  oblivion.  It  is  most 
important  to  both  parties  that  there  should 
be  harmony  and  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  is  this  rankling  ill-will  and  mutual 
back-biting  that  we  deplore,  even  more  than 
the  prospect  of  open  hostilities.  If  the 
boundary  line  across  the  Oregon  is  deemed 
a  fit  bone  of  contention,  let  it  be  fought  out 
at  once,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it.  But 
the  torrents  of  dastardly  abuse,  the  bullying 
and  bragging,  the  “  Yankee-doodleing,” 
and  the  “  Britishers-lick-all-lhe-world-and- 
we-lick-the-Britishers,”  are  unworthy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  manliness,  and  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  disgrace  the  cause  of  social  •|)ro- 
gress,  of  which  both  nations  are  so  amply 
(jualified  to  lead  the  van. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  belongs  to 
neither  party,  nor  is  he  a  subject  or  a  friend 
of  any  of  those  potentates  to  whom  British 
or  American  prosperity  is  an  eyesore.*  He 
has  become  attached  to  both  countries  by  a 
long  residence,  and  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  blame  of  un¬ 
generous  feelings  should  be  more  justly 
laid  ;  for  if  the  Yankee  is  louder  and  more 
intemperate  in  his  senseless  braggardism, 
the  English  is  deeper  and  more  ine.xorable 
i  in  his  uncharitable  scorn.  Brother  Jona- 
jthan’s  malice  is  noisy  and  exaggerate,  anx¬ 
ious  and  fretful,  as  if  seeking  in  excitement 
•  •  ®  .  . 

an  ass\irance  which  it  cannot  find  in  inward 
1  conviction,  .lohu  Bull’s  ill-will  isc<Mdand 
j  deliberate,  it  is  the  result  of  treasured 
i  wrongs,  it  is  the  rancor  of  a  man  who  fan¬ 
cies  himself  worsted  in  an  unfair  combat, 
and  who  disdains  to  waste  in  vain  threats 
and  abuse  the  condensed  wrath  to  which  he 
hopes  to  give  vent  on  a  more  ecpial  field,  in 
;  a  more  decisive  encounter. 


ence  was  a  comparatively  bloodless  and  ' 
guiltless  struggle.  There  was  much  firm-  j 
ness  and  earnestness,  but  very  little  exas- ' 
peration  of  paries.  'Fhe  whole  matter  was  ; 
controverted  and  settled  between  two  na¬ 
tions  of  men.  It  was  all  fair  play,  it  was  a 
legitimate  debate,  of  right  and  wrong, 
something  like  a  difference  arising  between 
brothers  at  the  ilivision  of  their  paternal  in¬ 
heritance.  There  was  no  sacking  ofciiies. 


Notwithstanding  these  festering  sores, 
however,  peace  has  been  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  and  may  continue  till  the  two  nations 
have  outlived  their  illiberal  prepossessions. 
The  Oregon  question,  we  hope,  will  have 
no  worse  conseipience  than  the  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  boundary  line  four  or  five 

*  \Vc  <lo  not  hold  ourselvea  responsible  for  all 
the  opinions  of  our  friend.  We  differ  from  him 
on  some  points, — O,  Y. 
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years  ago.  But  it  is  not  for  diplomacy 
alone  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  evil,  how¬ 
ever  efficient  it  may  prove  in  arresting  or 
averting  its  effects.  English  and  Americans 
must  he  brought  to  understaiul  each  other. 

Any  book  to  that  purpose,  were  it  even  a 
bare  exposition  of  facts,  as  the  one  we  men- 1  ence,  it  is  true,  the  renowned  meteorologist, 
tioned  by  Mr.  Putnam,  if  written  in  a  fair,  |  Mr.  Espy,  of  Philadelphia,  had  provided 
candid  spirit,  must  be  received  with  thank- 1  when  he  presented  his  plans  to  Congress, 
fulness,  as  the  work  of  a  well-meaning  man, !  offering  to  throw  a  spell  on  the  storms,  and 
anxious  to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and  to  j  sell  rain  by  the  bucket.  Mr.  Espy  has, 
hold  forth  the  olive-branch.  Every  line  that  j  however,  proved  no  prophet  in  his  own 
is  written  in  England  is  almost  invariably  j  country,  and  the  evil  endures  in  all  its  un¬ 
read  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  j  mitigated  severity. 

English  see  little  about  America,  except'  All  these  adverse  circumstances,  liowev- 
uncharitable  caricatures  or  prosy  rhapso-jer,  are  as  yet  bravely  overcome,  and  will  be 
dies.  I  so  long  as  an  active  and  enterprising  popu- 

Let  us,  for  once,  hear  a  Yankee  prodomo  \  lation  unites  in  its  endeavors  against  them, 
sua,  and  whilst  we  take  the  briefest  survey  j  so  long  as  British  hardihood  counteracts 
of  the  several  tojtics  started  in  Mr.  Put- j  the  effects  of  an  enervating  climate  (for  the 
nain’s  volume,  we  will  add  such  remarks  as  j  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  natives  of 
our  personal  cxjrerience  may  occasionally'  the  laiion,  especially  in  the  south,  dwindle 
suggest.  i  both  in  mind  and  body  after  a  few  genera- 

The  United  States  are  as  yet  an  essen- i  tions,  and  contract  habits  of  indolence  and 


more  fickle  and  unsafe  than  that  of  Great 
Britain — murderously  inclement  in  the 
north,  fatally  unhealthy  in  the  south.  The 
heat  and  drought  of  many  a  summer  have 
blasted  a  whole  year’s  harvest  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley.  Against  this  inconveni- 


tially  agricultural  region  :  a  farm  or  plan¬ 
tation  of  jiijiantic  dimensions.  The  aggre- i 
gate  amount  of  the  crops  of  grain,  corn,' 
and  potatoes,  is  e(pial  to  nearly  75o,‘^0(l,00()  i 
bushels,  and  as  the  population  amounts  to{ 
I7,0()‘2,6(){),  it  affords  an  average  of  4*^^ 
bushels  to  each  inhabitant :  allowijig,  there- { 
fore,  ten  bushels  for  each  person — man, : 
w’oman,  and  child — (which  is  double  the 
usual  allowance  as  estimated  in  Europe)  i 
they  have  a  surj)lus  w  hich  would  amply  | 
supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  Great  j 
Britain. 


listlessness  almost  Asiatic).  For  years  and 
ages  to  come,  so  long  as  man  has  oidy  phy¬ 
sical  difficulties  to  contend  with,  he  will 
liave  to  apj)rehend  no  disappointment  from 
the  broad  lands  allotted  to  him  by  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  if  ever  anarchy  and  division, 
civil  wars,  arid  all  the  evils  of  Pandora’s 
box,  are  suffered  to  ravage  the  Union,  it 
will  soon  be  seen  what  the  unbounded  fer¬ 
tility  of  America  really  amounts  to.  The 
future  “  King  of  New  England,”  the 
“  Emperor  of  New  York,”  and  the  “  Sul¬ 
tan  of  South  Carolina,”  will  he  found  in 


All  this  prodigious  quantity  of  bread,'  possession  of  states  hardly  equalling  in  ter- 
with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  cattle  i  ritorial  products  those  European  states 
of  every  description,  and  cotton,  hemp,  to-l  which  the  upstart  colonies  so  w  idely  surpass 
bacco,  coals,  and  ice,  and  the  fruit  of  all  j  in  extent. 

climates,  must  constitute  a  wealth  unpar-j  American  industry,  however,  wdll  not  be 
alleled  on  earth,  and  easily  account  for  the,  found  unprepared  agaiiLst  all  contingencies 
most  important  and  consoling  fact  con- j  of  agricultural  distress.  With  4000  miles 
nected  with  America,  that  of  being  the '  of  railroad  in  actual  operation,  with  fifty 
first  community  in  the  world  hardly  exhib- [  different  lines  of  canals,  with  coal-fields 
iting  an  instance  of  pauperism  and  men- 1  700  miles  in  extent,  with  above  1,000,000 
dicity.  I  of  people  employed  in  manufactures  or 

All  this  state  of  blissful  prosperity,  how- j  trade,  with  a  commerce  “second  to  that  of 
ever,  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  transi-l  no  other  nation.  Great  Britain  excepted,” 
tory,  and  resulting  from  the  disproportion  |  the  United  States  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
between  the  extent  of  land  and  the  number  I  sources  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  were 
of  its  cultivators.  America  also  is  no  Eden,  j  even  the  agricultural  reports  to  present  a 
The  New'  England  States,  and  nearly  the  |  less  cheerful  prospect.  To  say  nothing  of 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  are  almost  ir- 1  their  construction  and  management  of  mer- 
reclaimably  barren.  The  soil  of  Virginia',  chant  ships,  of  their  exhibitions  of  art  and 
did  not  prove  inexhaustible ;  thousands  of  trade,  where  they  evince  an  ingenuity  and 
its  old  planters  are  daily  shifting  their  inventiveness  to  which  European  machine- 
homes  to  the  west.  The  climate  is  even  ry  will,  ere  long,  be  made  tributary ;  the 
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people  who  can  send  ns  a  yearly  supply  of 
(il),()00  wooden  clocks;  who  in  four  or  five 
years  turn  the  scales  in  tint  humble  but  ex¬ 
tensive  branch  of  industry  against  its  origi¬ 
nal  German  importers;  a  people  who  spec¬ 
ulate  on  the  very  waters  of  their  ponds, 
and  semi  ice  northward, — need  stand  in  no 
dre:i<l  of  competition,  and  bid  fair  to  grap-[ 
pie  with,  a!id  eventually  beat  their  masters! 
at  their  own  weapons.  [ 

I5ul  there  is  one  feature  connected  with' 
American  tra<le  which  is  even  more  inter- 1 
esiiiig  to  us  than  its  brilliant  success.  The! 
horrors  »>f  the  mill,  the  scpialor  and  wretch- 1 
edness  of  the  British  manufacturer,  are  un¬ 
known  (Ml  the  other  side  of  the  waters. 
l*ub!ic  pro'^periiy  is  not  there  necessarily 
based  on  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings 
of  millions  of  degraded  beings.  The  wealth 
of  ill  j  nation  is  not  promoted  at  the  ex- 
jiense  of  outraged  humanity.  (These  re¬ 
marks  would  not  eipially  apply  to  the  slave- 
holding  states.)  'The  mill-owner  is  a  man 
in  America,  and  he  never  forgets  that  the 
workers  in  his  employment  are,  like  him, 
created  in  God’s  image.  Lowell,  and  its 
“  three  miles  of  factory  girls,  their  silk 
stockings,  tlieir  parasols,  their  lyceums, 
reading-rooms,  tlieir  piano,  and  literary 
maga/ines,”  consiiiute  a  realized  Utopia 
of  a  manuficturmg  district ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  that 
material  well-lieing  which  we  have  seen 
arising  in  America  out  of  uiiboundedness  of 
space.  As  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  six 
or  seven  to  the  square  mile,  as  long  as  a 
fine  estate  is  to  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  an  acre,  the  Ijowell  manufacturer 
has  no  chance  of  eidisiing  workmen,  unless 
it  be  upon  the  handsomest  terms,  or  of 
keeping  them  to  their  looms  except  by  the 
most  humane  treatment ;  and  this  independ¬ 
ence  (if  the  operative  in  the  north  aggra¬ 
vates  by  contrast  the  wretchedness  of  his 
fellow-laborer,  the  bondman  of  the  south. 

No  one,  except  the  slave,  is  immovably 
wedded  to  his  trade  in  America.  No  one 
who  has  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
position  need  h^ok  far  for  the  means  of  bet¬ 
tering  himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  Union  who  has  not  tried  his  hand  at 
different  employments.  John  Pierpont, 
who  is  now  ^,n  eminent  divine,  and  no 
mean  poet  and  scholar,  in  Boston,  has  been 
by  turns  a  merchant,  a  physician,  and  law¬ 
yer.  Ilis  Excellency  Edward  Everett  set 
up  at  first  as  a  Unitarian  preacher,  then  as 
a  Greek  professor ;  hence  he  made  his  a{)- 
pearance  as  a  student  in  Germany,  to  re¬ 


sume  afterwards  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  till 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congre.'^s,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  native  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  at  last  appointed  American  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  other 
great  corner-stone  on  which,  together  with 
the  vastness  of  unoccupied  territory,  re¬ 
poses  the  fair  edifice  of  American  pros¬ 
perity  ;  we  mean  cheap  and  universal  edu¬ 
cation.  Every  one  is  conversant  with  the 
fact  that  “  before  the  earliest  settlers  of 
M  assachusetts  had  a  roof  to  their  huts  they 
built  a  school.”  Ever  since  the  scluml  has 
been  an  object  of  main  necessity  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  The  United  Statens  have  now 
one  hundred  and  eight  colleges  in  opera¬ 
tion.  They  have  3’J48  academies  and 
grammar-schools,  with  l()4,*270  scholars, 
and  47,’J07  primary  scluaols,  with  1,845,1  13 
scholars,  of  these  4()S,3’J3  at  the  public 
charge,  and  only  half  a  million  of  white 
people  unable  to  read  or  write ;  two-thirds 
of  these  “  foreigners,”  that  is  Engjish, 
Irish,  or  German  emigrants. 

To  these  and  other  important  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  superiority  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  we  must  briefly  add  the 
following  observations. 

Tiiat  \\  ith  the  excejition  of  three  colleges. 
Harvard,  Vale,  and  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  few  of  the  institutions  dignified 
with  the  title  of  University  are  even  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  an  incipient  state  of 
society  ;  that  most  of  them  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  with  narrow-minded,  sectarian 
views  ;  that,  owing  to  this  same  bigoted  il- 
liberality,  even  the  three  old  colleges  above- 
mentioned  are  far  from  proving  as  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  country  as  their  ample  means 
and  endowments  would  enable  them  to  do. 
That  Harvard  college  for  instance,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  educate  1(100  students 
with  thirty  professors,  and  an  excellent 
law  school,  has  only  ‘J50.  Yale  college, 
with  thirty-five  professors,  among  them  men 
of  high  distinction,  only  numbers  383  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Virginia  University  only  mus¬ 
ters  170;  and  this  not  indeed  from  any  im- 
generons  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  themselves  (for  the  two  former  al¬ 
though  originally  built  for  peculiar  sects 
are  now  open  to  all  denominations;  and 
the  latter,  like  liondon  University,  was  ex¬ 
pressly  founded  on  neutral  and  independent 
grounds)  but  from  the  intolerant  bigotry  of 
the  people  of  all  sects,  who  will  rather 
waste  their  money  for  the  erection  of  inef¬ 
ficient  and  perishable  institutions  without 
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number,  than  trust  their  children  to  pro¬ 
fessors  belon^iu^  to  a  different  religious 
persuasion.  The  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  no  more  a  fair  test  of  the 
spread  of  education  than  a  multitude  of 
churches  is  of  the  prevalence  of  a  true  re¬ 
ligious  spirit ;  and  it  is  vain  to  urge  the 
“  comparative  youth”  of  the  country  as  a 
plea  for  the  imperfect  state  of  its  collegiate 
establislnnents.  “Fifteen  millions  of  free¬ 
men”  ought  to  afford  something  better 
than  108  petty,  starving,  wrangling  divinity 
schools. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  observe  that, 
however  great  the  respect  we  owe  the 
names  of  Silliman,  Story,  Longfellow,  and 
a  few  others,  chiefly  employed  in  the  three 
above-named  colleges,  the  instructors  in 
those  American  institutions  are  men  of  less 
than  middling  capacity;  in  America,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  any  where 
else,  no  man  who  can  do  better  will  be  a 
schoolmaster.  The  trade  is  neither  well 
paid  nor  respected  ;  and  in  a  country  pre¬ 
senting  such  a  variety  of  resources  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  in  a  country  where  the 
clergyman  is  a  ruler,  the  lawyer  a  poten¬ 
tate,  the  merchant  a  prince,  who  but  the 
mean-spirited  and  pusillanimous  would  con¬ 
tent  to  limit  his  faculties  to  the  plodding 
drudgery  of  the  school-room  ?  A  few  high- 
minded  philanthropists  like  the  lion.  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann,  and  a  few  pedagogical  amateurs 
like  Dr.  Alcott,  will,  theoretically,  in  a 
magniloquent  lecture,  or  in  a  neat  article 
in  the  “  Annals  of  Education,”  descant  on 
the  “  sublimity  of  the  teacher’s  mission,” 
but  in  sober  reality,  in  the  country  villages 
in  the  new  settlements,  where  the  slave- 
driver,  the  pork-butcher,  the  house-car¬ 
penter,  are  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  enjoy 
more  social  consideration  and  political  im¬ 
portance  than  the  keeper  of  a  school,  the 
teacher’s  desk  must  be  but  too  often  occu¬ 
pied  by  men  unfitted  for  their  sacred  duty, 
no  less  from  mental  incapacity  than  from 
actual  worthlessness  of  character.  Except 
the  cases,  happily  not  unfrequent,  in  which 
the  parson  and  schoolmaster’s  offices  are 
vested  in  the  same  person,  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  afforded  but  too  ample  a  confirmation 
of  our  melancholy  assertion. 

It  is  no  less  to  be  regretted  that  academ¬ 
ical  studies  in  the  United  States  are  pursued 
with  that  indecent  hurry  which,  from  the 
notorious  storming  of  a  tablc-d’ hole  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  characterizes 
every  phasis  of  American  life.  Lawyers 
and  surgeons  are  allow’ed  to  practise  after  a 
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short  period  of  three  years’  schooling. 
Batches  of  new-fangled  priests,  doctors,  at¬ 
torneys,  and  schoolmasters,  are  almost  dai¬ 
ly  packed  off  to  the  West,  scarcely  five  or 
six  terms  after  they  entered  college,  with  a 
vague  understanding  that  they  will  at  some 
future  period  revisit  Alma  Mater  and  com¬ 
plete  their  education,  if  a  few  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  success  enable  them  to  defray  fur¬ 
ther  academical  expenses. 

With  all  these  faults,  however,  nothing 
can  compare  with  the  activity,  ubiquity, 
and  universality  of  American  education. 
What  with  its  5I),5G3  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  with  its  permanent  fund  of 
2,00(1,000/.  invested  in  the  stipport  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  New  York,  and 
above  500,000/.  in  the  small  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut ;  with  its  900,000  volumes  scatter¬ 
ed  in  small  but  select  public  collecfions  all 
over  the  country  ;  with  lyceums,  mechanic 
institutes,  and  literary  associations,  even  in 
the  most  insignificant  villages — the  lecture 
every  where  superseding  the  play  and  the 
opera  as  a  popular  amusement ;  with  1640 
newspapers,  with  cheap  publications,  help¬ 
ing  families  even  in  the  narrowest  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  luxury  of  a  private  library  ; 
with  classical  universities  for  ladies  (at 
Troy  and  Albany),  numbering  from  200  to 
300  pupils,  it  must  go  hard,  itideed,  with 
America  if  it  does  not  realize  the  wildest 
expectations  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause 
of  useful  knowledge. 

How  far  these  intellectual  advantages 
may  contribute  to  the  moral  improvement 
and  to  the  well-being  and  contentment  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  would  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  indeed  an  extremely  arduous 
question  to  answer.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  we  believe,  to  refer  to  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  crime.  It  is  no  great  argument,  we 
think,  to  assert  with  Mr.  Putnam,  that 
“  crime,  poverty,  and  disorder,  and  the 
causes  of  bad  faith,”  belong  to  the  class  of 
“  uneducated  foreigners.”  Reading  and 
writing  alone  ntake  no  man  better;  not  at 
least  whilst  the  most  worthless  newspapers, 
and  most  corrupting  pamphlets,  are  sure  of 
the  widest  circulation  ;  not  whilst  the 
fraudulent  bankrupt  and  notorious  adulter¬ 
er  of  one  country,  are  hailed  as  the  most 
popular  teachers  and  lecturers  in  another  ! 

The  un frequency  of  crime  may  be  owing 
to  a  hundred  causes  besides  the  propagation 
of  useful  knowledge ; — to  a  long  prevalence 
of  peace  and  order,  to  a  vigilant  police,  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  a  hypocritical  construction  put  upon  that 
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ambiguous  saying  so  rife  among  Yan¬ 
kee  utilitarians,  that  “  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,”  making  the  basest  rogue  deal  in 
virtue,  as  the  safest  and  easiest  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  most  immediate  effects  of  the 
wide-spreading  education,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  the  most  discontented  race  in  ex¬ 
istence.  “  Nowhere,”  said  an  intelligent 
Salem  merchant — and  he  said  it  of  the 
wealthiest,  quietest,  and  comparatively  hap¬ 
piest  place  of  its  size,  in  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  Union — “  Nowhere  will  you  meet  so 
many  vinegar  faces  as  you  do  in  our 
streets.”  No  American  can  sit  comfortably 
in  his  chair.  Every  man  is  perpetually 
striving  to  better  himself.  There  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  rush  from  the  useful  to  what  are 
called  the  liberal  professions  With  an  in¬ 
ward  conviction,  analogous  to  Sancho 
Panza’s,  that,  “  being  born  a  man  he  is  fit 
to  be  a  president,”  every  citizen  in  the 
Union  is  a  martyr  to  a  vague  covetousness 
and  ambition ;  and  that  plausible  but  unsound 
system  of  general  education  has  hitherto 
had  no  belter  effect  than  to  bring  up  a 
restless,  anxious  generation,  maddened  by 
the  rare  examples  of  individual,  exceptional 
success;  fretting,  wrestling,  elbowing  each 
other,  with  a  wrathful  emulation,  most  apt, 
no  doubt,  to  give  the  social  order  a  rapid 
onward  impulse,  but  no  less  tending  to 
drive  all  peace  of  mind  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

This  same  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
which  would  reduce  all  human  felicity  to 
the  ascent  of  a  few  steps  in  that  scale 
which  rises  as  we  climb,  is  equally  preva¬ 
lent  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  in  old 
Europe  it  is  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  check 
by  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  the  mere  law 
of  necessity.  But  in  America,  without 
three  millions  of  blacks  (whether  slaves  or 
nominally  freemen  matters  little),  and  with¬ 
out  a  periodical  supply  of  “  uneducated 
foreigners,”  all  manual  labor  would  be 
brought  to  a  stand,  the  native  American 
being  too  refined  and  instructed — too  much 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  a  “  free  ajid  enlight¬ 
ened  citizen” — to  condescend  to  the  duties 
of  a  domestic  “  help,”  far  less  to  the  work 
of  a  hewer  ^f  stone  and  water-carrier, 
which  “  bring  a  rational  being  to  a  level 
with  the  beast  of  burden.”  We  tremble  at 
a  system  of  education  which  would  lead  us 
to  rely  for  menial  services  either  on  slavery 
or  the  affluence  of  degraded  strangers. 

True,  the  American  is  almost  as  ready 


for  a  downfall  as  a  rise,  and  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  not  a  few  instances  of  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  merchants,  accustomed  to  all 
the  splendor  and  luxuries  of  life  iti  their 
Atlantic  cities,  <lriveii  by  “  hard  times”  to 
their  western  back-woods,  and  brought 
hack  to  that  hard,  but  wholesome  farmer’s 
life  from  which  they  or  their  fathers  had 
sprung.  True,  mechanical  industry  and 
literary  accomplishments  are  to  be  fimnd 
associated  in  such  characters  as  the  “  F^ru- 
dite  Blacksmith,”  or  “  Learned  Leather- 
Dresser,”  known  as  the  LL.D  of  Harvard 
University.  Still  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
spread  of  useful  information  in  America  is 
attended  with  a  morbid  disquietude,  which 
must  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  the 
lone  of  private  and  public  morals. 

Till  men  learn  to  love  knowledge  as 
well  as  virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  for  its 
soothing,  cheering,  humanizing  influence 
— till  a  truly  religious  education  tempers 
and  modifies  the  ambitious  tendencies  of 
men’s  minds,  by  teaching  that  our  efforts 
should  be  turned,  not  so  much  to  overstep 
the  barriers  that  divide  us  from  the  upper 
classes  as  to  fill  with  credit  and  dignity  our 
own  station  in  life, — till,  in  one  word,  the 
world  adopts  as  a  social  device  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  poet, — 

“  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies,” 

the  institution  of  schools  can  have  no  bet¬ 
ter  effects  than  to  add  a  thousand  artificial 
wants  to  the  real  miseries  human  nature  is 
already  heir  to. 

Meanwhile  the  boasted  American  equali¬ 
ty,  like  Lacedemonian  freedom,  is  grounded 
on  the  most  inhuman  systems  of  helotism. 
We  do  not  merely  allude  to  negro  slavery, 
for  that  is  a  deep-rooted  and  complicated 
evil  to  which  the  Americans  seem  al¬ 
ready  hopelessly  resigned.  The  question 
of  abolitionism  is  adjourned  until  the  <lisso- 
lution  of  the  union.  The  north-eastern 
states  fors(K)k  the  cause  of  honesty  as  s(M)ti 
as  they  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  best 
poliey.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  were 
not  proof  agaitist  their  commercial  and  po¬ 
litical  interests  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  ”  ranting  fanatics,”  the  anti-slave¬ 
ry  outcry  has  been  hushed  up  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  dropped  as  dangerous  and  disorganiz¬ 
ing.  But  we  would  rather  allude  to  the 
“  uneducated  foreigners”  to  whom  the 
American  citizens  show  so  little  gratitude, 
and  from  any  identity  with  whom  they 
seem  to  shrink  so  sensitively.*  Who  is  a 

^  Few  of  our  readers  can  be  unacquainted  with 
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foreigner  in  America?  We  cannot  admit 
of  the  existence  of  American  nationality. 
Political  boundaries  do  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  natural  divisions.  The  United  States 
have  no  language  or  literature,  no  moral  or 
social  standard,  to  characterize  them  as  a 
nation.  They  are  as  yet  merely  a  political 
aggregate — a  mere  excresccjice  of  the  An- 
clo-Saxon  race.  The  few  scattered  frag- 
ments  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  pop¬ 
ulation  are  rapidly  absorbed  by,  and  as¬ 
similated  with,  the  ruling  people.  There 
is  as  much  uniformity  of  national  charac¬ 
ter  as  can  be  compatible  with  a  variety  of 
climate  and  employment.  Mentally  and 
morally,  though  not  politically,  America  is 
nothing  more  than  an  English  colony. 
'Uhe  best  and  worst  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  still  preserved  in  all  their  un¬ 
blended  primitiveness.  If  we  could  ima¬ 
gine  what  England  would  be  without 
Q,ueen  Victoria,  her  lords  and  bishops, 
without  the  parks  and  mansions,  and  dull 
cathedral  cities,  we  would  have  no  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
oldest  settlements  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
liife  in  Xew  York  and  at  Liverpool  are  much 
less  different  than  superficial  observers 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  The  affecta¬ 
tion  of  Parisian  manners  and  fashions  in 
sojne  of  the  New  York  coteries  is  truly 
pitiable.  The  morals  of  a  nation  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  a  few  prints  of  the  Petit 
Coiirrier  dcs  Dames.  As  a  people  the 
Americans  are  F^nglish  or  they  are  nothing. 
Among  the  number  of  men  almost  daily 
besetting  Congress  with  their  Utopian 
schemes,  there  was  a  deep  philosopher  who 
presented  a  project  for  the  creation  of  a 
“  National  language.”  The  creation  of  a 
new  national  character  would  be  just  as 
practicable  and  plausible.  Every  steamer 
brings  a  fresh  supply  of  English  literature. 
Every  periodical  work  is  republished  ^1- 
mo.st  on  the  day  of  its  landing.  Every 
chronicle  of  the  fashionable  wt>rld,  every 
rhapsody  of  the  Newgate  Calendar — in 
fact  every  novel  of  English  life  in  all  stages 
finds  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  New 
World.  English  literature  is  consumed  in 
America  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
productions  ;  and  these  latter  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  echo  of  the  former  IIow  can 
an  original,  an  un-English  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing,  ever  spring  up  in  an  American  mind  ? 

the  new  “Native  American  Association”  aiming 
to  deprive  foreigners  of  all  participation  in  the 
civil  rights. 
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The  Americans  write;  they  print  and  pub¬ 
lish  to  an  appalling  extent.  The  works  of 
some  of  their  writers  bear  the  marks  of 
veritable  genius.  Some  of  their  novelists, 
like  Cooper,  have  derived  new  inspiration 
from  the  wild  scenery  of  the  country,  or 
from  the  still  wilder  character  of  its  indi¬ 
genous  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  poets, 
like  Longfellow,  have  blended  German 
mysticism  and  transcendentalism  to  the  so¬ 
ber  and  thoughtful  coloring  of  English  ver- 
sification.  But  where  is  the  poetry  of  the 
New  Republic,  the  emanation  from  an  un¬ 
precedented  state  of  human  society,  the 
hymn  of  fifteen  millions  of  men  affording 
the  first  instance  of  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
kind  for  self-government?  Where  is  the 
portraiture  of  Yankee  society,  that  is  not  a 
fac-simile  of  middle  and  low-life  in  the 
mother-country?  No  Act  of  Independence, 
we  believe,  no  measure  of  Congress,  can 
emancipate  language  and  literature.  And 
who  knows  not  the  influence  of  language 
and  literature  upon  national  physiognomy? 

If,  therefore,  American  society  is  a  mere 
rifacimento,  and  not  a  happy  one  either,  of 
English  life*  how  can  a  Briton  be  Vi  foreign- 
er  in  the  United  States?  The  Yankee  is  a 
race  of  emigrants,  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  respectable  no  less  than  of  the  most 
disJeputable  characters,  and  America  an 
asylum  for  nearly  three  centuries  of  all 

“  WMio  left  tlieir  country  for  their  country’s  good  .” 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the  Qua¬ 
kers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
jsland,  and  some  of  the  Virginia  Cavaliers, 
were  honest  men  and  true.  Somewhat  taint¬ 
ed  with  hypocrisy,  somewhat  addicted  to 
fanaticism,  maybe,  but  still  staid,  (juiet, 
right  honorable  men.  But  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  these  or  their  descend¬ 
ants  constitute  the  majority  of  the  present 
American  population.  For  one  political  re¬ 
fugee,  a  score  of  fortune-seekers,  bankrupts, 
and  even  adventurers  t>f  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion,  flocked  to  the  untenanted  lands  of  the 
new  hemisphere.  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  were  even  more  fertile  in  loose  char¬ 
acters  in  the  times  of  the  Charleses  and 
Georges  than  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
New  England  and  Virginia  were  the  wew 
South  Wales  of  the  two  last  centuries. 
What  of  it?  Rome  was  professedly  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  all  the  robbers  and  malefactors  of 
Latin m.  Did  not,  for  all  that,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  afford  the  noblest  instances  of  manly 
virtues  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
times  ?  It  is  one  of  the  few  facts  that  hon- 
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or  mankind  that  a  colony  of  rogues  may  be 
converted  into  a  people  of  heroes.  The 
convicts  of  the  Australian  settlements  will 
at  no  distant  period  present  equally  favor¬ 
able  results.  There  are  inexhaustible  sus-  . 
ceptibilities  of  redemption  in  the  heart  of  | 
man.  Let  the  ocean  be  a  Lethean  river,  | 
washing  olf  the  stains  of  a  jxdluted  exist- j 
ence,  and  effacing  even  the  remembrance  ; 
of  it,  not  only  from  other  men’s  minds  but 
from  that  of  the  unfortunate  offender  him-  ' 
self. 

“  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,”  we  may 
fancy  the  worthy  Puritans  of  old  to  have  said 
to  the  erring  brethren,  the  smuggling  vessel,  ! 
or  the  convict-ship  landed  on  their  shores,  i 
“  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,  and  why  ‘ 
should  there  be  no  forgiveness  and  forget-  j 
fulness  on  earth?  You  are  now  in  a  new 
land  where  man  is  almost  alone  w  ith  his  Ma-  j 
ker.  We  know  nothing,  we  ask  nothing 
about  the  past ;  we  want  hands  and  hearts  ;  | 
we  want  brothers  to  fight  our  battles  against 
the  men  and  elements  of  this  inhospitable’ 
region.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Be  a , 
new  man  in  a  New  World.  God  has  vouch-  ' 
safed  us  peace  and  plenty,  and  you  are  wel-  ' 
come  to  your  share.” 

Such  a  beginning  is  as  honorable  to  the 


“  founders  t)f  the  American  nation,” — the 
Winlhrops,  the  Dudleys,  and  Bradfords — 
as  any  people  on  earth  ever  started  upon. 
But  why  should  the  Americans  disavow 
their  origin  ?  Why  should  the  immigration 
of  degraded  beings  be  only  of  recent  date? 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  since  the 
war  of  Independence,  British  adventurers 
rather  flocked  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  colonies;  whereas,  the  time  was  when 
the  American  plantations  alone  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  European  emigration,  when 
they  harbored  all  the  desperate  characters 
to  w  hom  the  old  countries  were  too  hot  for 
comfort. 

But,  we  repeat,  what  does  tliai  signify  ? 
Does  not  England  also  receive  and  shelter 
the  scum  of  the  w'orst  runaways  from  the 
Continent?  It  is  the  boast  and  privilege  of 
a  truly  free  and  moral  community,  that  for¬ 
eign  corruption  cannot  to  any  dangerous 
extent  make  its  way  into  its  bosom ;  that 
its  purifying,  regenerating  influence  dis¬ 
countenances  ^nd  neutralizes  all  vice ;  even 
as  it  is  said  of  some  fortunate  climates  where 
all  reptiles  are  naturiilly  harmless,  and  even 
such  as  are  imported  from  foreign  shores  lose 
their  venom  on  landing. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
“  six  hundred  thousand  uneducated  foreign¬ 


ers”  now  appearing  in  Mr.  Putnam’s  sta¬ 
tistics  should,  thanks  to  the  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
turn  the  scales  in  a  'general  election,  and 
return  a  Polk  for  a  Clay.  But  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  forget  that  that  half  million  or 
million  of  foreigner.*',  uneducated  though 
they  be,  constitute  the  strength  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  all  its  great  achievements  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade,  that  without  them  and  the 
tiegroes  it  would  become  a  serious  question 
who  of  the  “  free  ami  enlightened  aliens” 
is  to  do  the  hard  work  for  their  Lifters,  li 
is  mighty  well  fi»r  them  to  abuse  the  stout 
Irish  pot>r  who  works  at  their  canals  and 
railways,  for  his  ox-like  or  mule-like  igno¬ 
rance  and  brutality;  but  if  instruction  un¬ 
fits  the  free  citizen  for  ox-work,  let  him  bless 
his  stars  that  oxen  arc  still  to  be  had  for  his 
money.  Foreigner,  indeed  !  Where  is  the 
man  in  Yankee-land,  except  the  Bed  Indian, 
whose  father  or  grandfather  was  not  at  no 
very  distant  period  a  foreigner  ? 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  easier  for  ojie  of 
these  foreigners  than  to  pass  himself  off  for 
a  native,  nor  is  the  Yankee  so  easily  made 
out  in  England,  if  he  chooses  to  disguise  his 
nativity.  The  American  is  more  of  a  second 
edition  of  the  British,  than  the  pride  of  the 
latter  nation  would  readily  admit.  There  is 
an  aristocracy  in  America  w  ith  all  its  con- 
comitantgood  and  evil;  an  aristocracy  which 
re.'jembles  the  English  more  than  is  generally 
supposed,  being  chiefly  based  on  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  wealth;  nothing  easier  than  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  best  London  circles  gentle¬ 
men,  and  even  ladies,  fresh  from  Yankee- 
land,  whose  manners,  tone,  and  language, 
would  challenge  detection.  English  people 
are  too  apt  to  expect  that  their  patrician 
nerves  would  be  shocked  in  the  States  by 
democratic  offensiveness.  Let  them  be  com¬ 
forted  ;  there  are  luxury,  refinement,  fashion, 
and  exclusiveness  in  the  American  cities, 
enough  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  ihe  nicest 
clul)-man,  or  of  the  silliest  Almacks’  lady. 
A  country,  where  a  bottle  of  Madeira  is 
sold  at  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  dollars, 
is  not  to  be  de.'^paired  of. 

Between  two  races  bearing  such  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  one  of  which, 
too,  is  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  other, 
what  good  result  can  be  expected  of  mu¬ 
tual  a.spersions  and  recriminations  ?  It  is 
but  right  to  say,  that  England  opetied  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  showed  some  bitterness  and 
inveteracy  in  debate.  Some  matters  of 
political  or  commercial  interest — the  copy¬ 
right  question,  the  repudiation  of  national 
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debt  in  some  of  tlie  States,  have  given  rise 
to  a  well-deserved  though  indiscriminate 
outburst  of  long  cherished  animosity.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  think  that  the  Americans 
can  be  defended  on  such  points  on  the  plea 
of  division,  or  of  the  individual  indepen¬ 
dence  of  each  of  the  States.  Before  j 
Europe  and  the  world  tliey  are  but  one  j 
people  and  one  empire.  The  foul  blot  of; 
slavery,  commercial  versatility,  lawlessness' 
and  impunity  of  crime,  however  peculiar  ’ 
to  one  part  of  the  community,  reflect  an 
equal  disgrace  on  the  whole.  Do  not  we 
hear  every  day  of  Yankee  shrewdness  and  , 
enterprise,  of  American  morality  and  hospi¬ 
tality  ?  VV’^hy  then  should  we  be  told  of  Mis- 
sissippian  bowie-knife,  of  Missouri  Lynch- 
law,  Kentuckian  blackguardism?  It  is 
very  convenient  to  assume  virtues  as  general 
and  national,  and  repudiate  vices  as  partial 
and  local.* 

Notwithstanding  their  arrogance  and 
conceit,  however,  the  Americans  keep 
more  on  the  defensive,  and  wish  for  no¬ 
thing  better  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Their  bragging  and  blustering  is  superfi¬ 
cial  ;  in  their  heart  of  hearts  every  Yankee 
loves  and  reveres  old  England.  They  yearn 
towards  their  fatherland,  which  they  still, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  call  home^  with 
an  atfection  which  needs  but  little  encour¬ 
agement  to  become  decided  enthusiasm. 
The  sovereign  of  these  realms  is  still  by 
them  emphatically  styled  the  queen,  as  if 
no  other  female  in  the  world  wore  the 
crown ;  and  were  the  matter  once  more  to 
be  put  to  the  vote,  among  the  most  civilized  ! 
part  of  the  community,  it  were  diflicult  to 
decide  whether  old  English  loyalty  would 
not  easily  reassert  its  ascendency. 

But  on  his  own  part  John  Bull  makes 
no  mystery  of  his  scorn  and  ill-will.  We 
hardly  ever  met  an  Englishman  who  could 
talk  calmly  on  American  affairs.  “  I  hate 
Americans,”  is  the  almost  invariable  intro¬ 
duction  to  all  John  Bull’s  discourses  on 
his  undutiful  colonies.  Perhaps  his  pride 
is  somewhat  nettled  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  only  signal  defeat  he  has  met  with 
since  time  immemorial;  perhaps  also  to 
his  rancor  for  the  past  is  added  a  vague 
misgiving  for  the  future. 

We  are  no  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
America.  We  are  not  partial  to  her 
democratic  government,  nor  do  we  take 

*  Few  persons  in  England  know,  or  care  to 
know,  that  the  appellation  of  Yankee  only  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  six  New  England 
states.  In  this  country  the  word  is  synonymous 
with  American. 
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much  interest  in  the  great  experiment  of  a 
“  self-governing  nation.”  But  the  United 
States  display  all  the  vigor,  earnestness, 
and  sanguineness  of  youth,  and  that  is  an 
object  of  never-failing  interest  to  a  thinking 
observer.  No  great  achievement  can  be 
for  any  length  of  time  impracticable  in 
America.  No  country  can  sooner  recover 
from  the  most  awful  crises  and  most  tre¬ 
mendous  reverses.  No  people  can  rely 
on  more  immediate  and  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
America,  to  read  its  ‘JOG  years’  history,  and 
not  feel  that  the  country  is  intended  for 
high  destinies. 

Can  it  be  that  England  looks  upon  such 
projects  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  ?  that,  like  an  old  coquette,  she  be¬ 
grudges  her  overgrown  daughter  the  charms 
that  may  one  day  hurl  herself  from  the 
throne  !  We  will  never  believe  it !  The 
time  of  decline  and  fall  may  come  for 
England  as  it  came  for  other  colossal 
powers  before.  That  epoch,  however,  is, 
we  trust,  incalculably  remote;  and  it  is 
not  by  mean  rivalry  and  uncandid  abuse 
that  such  catastrophe  can  be  averted  or 
even  delayed.  Let  England  follow  her 
course  with  the  energy  which  has  already 
raised  her  to  the  height  of  prosperity. 
Were  even  by  the  natural  law  of  human 
vicissitudes  the  young  to  survive  and  to 
supersede  the  old,  let  her  rejoice  that  her 
dethronement  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  voluntary  abdication. 

Once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Republic 
of  Sparta,  the  people  repaired  to  the  public 
games  in  a  tripartite  procession.  First 
appeared  the  veterans,  bowed  down  by  age 
and  infirmity,  and  they  sang,  “  We  have 
been  brave !”  Next  came  the  armed 
youth,  the  nerve  of  the  land,  and  they 
shouted  in  all  the  exultation  of  manly 
vigor,  “We  are  the  brave!”  A  swarm  of 
children  closed  the  rear,  and  their  anthem 
was,  “  We  shall  be  brave!” 

In  the  same  manner  in  the  history  of 
human  families,  the  past  belongs  to  Greece, 
to  Italy,  to  Spain  :  England  rejoices  in  her 
sway  over  the  present.  The  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  God.  But  were  it  ever  to 
declare  in  favor  of  the  colonies  beyond  the 
ocean,  Irnppy  England,  who  never  dies, — 
whose  ascendency,  even  if  ever  sinking  at 
home,  rises  with  renewed  vigor  among 
nations  which  sprung  from  her  own  bo¬ 
som,  which  inherit  her  name,  her  lan¬ 
guage,  her  laws,  her  imperishable  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  valor ! 
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From  (he  Metropolitan.  I 

THE  THREE  DATS.  ! 

PARIS  IS  Jin.Y,  1830.  I 

“  Will  you  not  go  with  us  to  the  Tuile- 
ries  to-morrow  ?”  said  1,  “  the  weather  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  fine,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts,  tlie  scene  will  be  unusually  gay.  ■ 
Louis  Philippe  .  .  .  .”  ; 

“  Sans  Culotte,”  muttered  the  old  lady, ; 
with  an  angry  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  j 
“  bah  !” 

I  stared,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and, 
slowly  repeating  this  very  elegant  appella- 
tive,>wonderingly  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

She  fidgetted  restlessly  about  upon  her 
chair,  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her 
foot,  plied  her  knitting-needles  more  bu¬ 
sily  than  before,  and  again  ejaculated, 

“  Bah  !” 

“  Well,  but  Madame  Basile,”  laughed  I, 

“  that  is  no  answer  to  rny  question — will 
you  go?” 

The  old  lady  took  off*  her  spectacles, 
wiped,  and  put  them  on  again,  drew  forth 
her  snuff*-box,  extracted  a  pinch,  and  slowly 
returned  the  tabatiere  to  its  resting-place,  j 
sighed  heavily,  and  fixing  on  me  one  of  the  I 
saddest  looks  I  ever  saw,  said  in  a  low  but 
meaning  tone,  “  Non.” 

“  And  why  not  ?”  i 

“  I  shall  never  go  there  again  ;  it  is  just 
fifteen  years  since  I  have  seen  either  the 
Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  and  1  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  no  circumstance  may  ever  arise 
that  would  compel  me  to  cross  those  hated 
paths  more.” 

As  the  poor  old  lady  uttered  these  words 
a  tear  stole  slowly  down  her  sallow  cheek, 
and  her  hands  trembled  so  violently,  that 
the  work  fell  from  her  fingers.  Not  know¬ 
ing  very  well  what  to  say,  1  remained  silent, 
though  doubtless  my  countenance  betrayed 


I  did  as  I  was  desired,  and  she  told  no 
tale  of  fiction,  but  a  tragedy  of  real  life, 
herself  the  heroine. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1830,  I  w  as  walking  with  my  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  the 
day  was  remarkably  beautiful,  the  air  being 
clear,  bright,  and  soft,  and  wholly  free  from 
those  oppressive  heats  so  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  We  had  just  drawn  a 
,  couple  of  chairs,  and  I  w  as  observing  to 
Marie  how  exceedingly  quiet  every  thing 
appeared,  when  a  fearful  yell,  the  simulta- 
j  neous  mingling  of  ten  thousand  voices, 

'  burst  upon  our  startled  ears,  and  at  the 
;  same  instant  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew 
slightly  rushed  past  us,  exclaiming,  ‘  Fly  ! 
fly  !  they  are  entering  the  gardens  by  the 
'  passage ;  fly,  fly,  save  yourselves !  for  the 
love  of  heaven  don’t  stay  another  moment, 
or  you’re  lost!’  and,  without  further  expla¬ 
nation,  he  disappeared.  So  sudden  was  the 
transition  from  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity 
to  frightful  uproar  and  stunning  clapior, 
that  for  one  minute  we  stood  like  two  sta¬ 
tues,  transfixed  with  terror  and  amaze  ;  the 
next,  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  without 
exchanging  either  word  or  look,  we  fled  as 
fast  as  our  trembling  feet  would  carry  us, 
nor  halted  until  we  gained  the  court  of  the 
house  in  which  I  then  lived.  My  conster¬ 
nation  was  so  overwhelming,  that  I  had 
I  scarcely  power  to  notice  any  thing,  but  as 
(  we  turned  into  the  Rue  St.  llonore,  Marie 
ejaculated  in  a  breathless  whisper,  ‘Grand¬ 
mamma,  grandmamma !  see,  the  shops  are 
I  all  shut.’  And  so  they  were  ;  in  the  course 
I  of  those  few  hours  the  demon  of  rebellion 
I  had  risen  in  all  its  hateful  niight,  and  Paris 
I  was  once  again  to  become  the  scene  of  ter- 
I  ror,  bloodshed,  and  death.  Every  house  w'as 
i  cl<3sed  and  barricaded,  and  all,  save  the  in- 
I  furiated  mob,  had  deserted  the  streets. 


the  wonder  and  curiosity  her  manner,  rather  “As  the  porter  was  closing  our  court 
than  her  words,  had  excited.  door,  a  man  forced  his  way  into  the  yard, 

After  an  interval  of  several  minutes,  dur-  staggered  towards  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
ing  which  she  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  1  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  fell  down — dead  !” 
recover  her  self-possession,  she  gazed  stead-  1  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror;  the 
ily  at  me,  and  said  in  a  calm,  composed  old  lady  laid  her  hand  gently  <'n  my  arm, 
voice,  “  Are  you  easily  frightened  ?”  quietly  repeated  the  word  “  patientez,”  and 

“  No,”  replied  I,  “  it  takes  a  great  deal  calmly  proceeded  with  her  terrible  tale, 
to  do  that ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?”  “I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  corpse,  its 

“  Have  you  patience  to  listen  to  an  old  limbs  were  frightfully  convulsed,  its  fea- 
woman’s  story^’  tures  drawn  and  distorted,  death  had  sirug- 

“  Most  assuredly,  and  thank  her  for  it,  gled  hard  with  his  victim,  every  line  of  the 
too.”  face  was  changed  ;  but  a  mother  needs  no 

“  Well,  then,  draw  your  chair  close  to  second  look  to  recognize  her  son — it  was 
mine,  and  do  not  interrupt  me  till  I  have  my  poor  Jules! 

done.”  “  Ah  !  well,”  continued  she,  “  I  can’t  cry 
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now  !  my  life  has  heeii  one  ceaseless  scene' 
of  sufTerinti,  and  I’ve  wept  till  my  poor  old, 
eyes  are  dim  and  dry;  I’ve  no  tears  left  to} 
shed  ;  1  wish  I  had,  perhaps  ’twere  better; 
for  me.  I 

“  With  the  aid  of  our  concierjie  and  his? 
w  ife,  we  managed  to  carry  him  up  stairs  ^ 
and  lay  liirn  on  his  bed;  the  blade  of  a , 
broken  knife  was  iti  his  side;  I  drew  it 
out;  I  have  it  now*.  Ah!  they  had  stab- 

*  •  •<  I 

bed  him  to  the  lieart,  the  morislers  1 
poor,  poor  Jules  ! 

“  While  we  were  hanging,  maddened  by 
our  misery,  over  his  blood-stained  corpse,  a 
second  yell,  like  that  we  had  heard  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  only  ten  times  more  revolt¬ 
ing,  started  us  from  the  bedside,  and,  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  windows,  we  beheld  a  hideous, 
furious,  drunken  mob,  armed  with  missiles 
of  every  description,  pouring  through  the 
street  from  all  its  o|)enings,  and  tearing  up 
the  stones  to  aid  them  in  their  deeds  of! 
death.  Onward  the  torrent  rolled,  howling) 
and  roaring  towards  the  Tuileries.  Those- 
who  have  seen  a  mob  ascending  in  all  its 
terrors  as  I’ve  so  often  done,  know  but  uh’I 
well  its  fearful  strength;  tliose  who  have! 
not  can  little  guess  the  horrors  of  its  march,  j 
“We  were  living  then,  as  I  think  you  j 
know  ,  in  the  Rue  St.  llonore — that  was  I 
the  great  scene  of  slaughter.  I  will  not  tire' 
you  by  a  relation  of  all  the  miseries  which) 
came  beneath  my  notice  during  these  three  I 
terrible  days ;  I  shall  tell  no  more  than  w  hat  | 
immediately  relates  to  myself,  and  that  will  j 
sufficiently  explain  w  hy  1  have  no  desire  to  j 
participate  in  the  njoirings  of  to-morrow.’’ j 
This  word  was  uttered  with  a  bitter,  bit¬ 
ter  smile.  Poor  soul !  w  hat  a  sickening 
mockery  must  it  have  sounded  to  her  earl 
“  In  the  midst  of  this  hideous  din  a  cry 
arose,  louder,  more  fiend-like  than  the  rest, 
‘To  the  Tuileries!  to  the  Tuileries  !  quick, 
quick  !  put  him  on  the  throne  !  j)ut  him  on 
the  throne!  to  the  Tuileries!’  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  we  saw  approaching,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  frantic  wretches,  the 
half-naked  body  of  a  young  man  covered 
with  the  blood  that  slowly  trickled  from  a 
dozen  ghastly  wounds  !  Alarie  !  my  poor, 
poor  Marie  !’’  moaned  the  unhapj)y  old  wo¬ 
man,  quite  overcome  by  those  many  heart¬ 
breaking  memories  this  relation  of  her  mi- 
series  so  vividly  recalled. 

“  My  child !  my  Marie!”  repeated  she, 
in  touching  accents ;  “  my  lost,  my  mur¬ 
dered  Marie  !”  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
fell  back  in  her  chair  perfectly  motionless. 

1  had  seen  her  so  once  or  twice  before,  and 
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well  knowing  that  unbroken  silence  was 
the  best  restorative,  I  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  At  length  she  slowly  opened  her 
eyes,  and  again  taking  up  her  knitting, 
calmly  continued  her  melancholy  story. 

“  From  which  party  he  received  his 
death-blow'  none  could  tell  ;  whether  from 
a  random  shot  of  the  soldiery,  or  a  stab 
from  the  patriots,  1  know  not,  but  he  and 
my  son  Jules  were  am(UJg  the  first  victims 
who  fell.  They  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  my  residence  ;  they  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  mob  and  .... 

“  Jules  did  not  drop  the  moment  he  was 
struck  ;  enough  of  life  was  left  to  enable 
him  to  reach  home;  the  assassins  did  their 
cruel  work  more  quickly  upon  Henri. 

“  The  rahble  seized  his  corj)se,  and 
choosing  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account, 
stripped  it  to  the  waist,  stabbed  it  in  twenty 
places  to  make  it  apj)ear  more  terrible,  and 
in  that  state  bore  it  in  triumpli  to  the  }\a- 
lace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  amid  shouts  of 
fiend-like  laughter  placed  it  on  the  throne! 

“  Henri  St.  Rocli  was  a  student  of  the 
Polytechnicjue,  and  the  affianced  husband 
of  my  lost  Marie. 

“  Poor  darling  !  as  she  hung  over  the 
balcony  gazing  in  speechless  agony  on  the 
mangled  corpse  of  him  she  loved  so  truly,  a 
monster  from  an  opjtosite  Inmse  demamled 
in  a  hoarse,  savage  voice,  to  which  side  we 
belonged.  At  the  risk  of  my  conscience  I 
cried  out  as  loudly  as  I  could  shriek,  ‘  The 
people  !  the  people  !  liberty  !  liberty  !’ 
Whether  the  miscreant  really  did  not  hear 
me,  or  w  ilfully  chose  to  misunderstand  me, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  levelling  a  gun  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  paused  for  an  instant  ;  1 
saw  his  deadly  aim,  and  endeavored  to  draw’ 
my  poor  stupified  child  away — alas!  alas! 
’twas  all  too  late.  1  heard  a  laugh  like  that 
of  the  infernal,  and  the  next  moment  my 
hapless  Marie  lay  dead  in  my  arms;  the 
hall  had  pierced  her  young  heart  and  stop¬ 
ped  its  pulses  lor  ever  ! 

“It  IS  very  kind  of  yoti  to  weep  for  my 
sorrows,”  said  the  <>ld  lady,  seeing  I  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  tears  that 
would  fi  rce  themselves  despite  my  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  check  them.  “  Yes,  very  kind ; 
you  English  have  feeling  hearts.  Ah  !  your 
sympathies  have  never  been  seared  by  the 
sight  of  war  and  bloodshed ;  an  English¬ 
woman  can  little  comprehend  the  terrors  of 
such  scenes  as  these  poor  old  eyes  have 
witnessed.  1  saw  my  husband  behtadid; 
he  suffered  the  same  day — nay,  the  very 
hour  in  which  Louis  Seizieme  ended  all  his 
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miseries.  J’l!  tell  you  about  him  some  day  '  lonely,  desolate  old  woman;  took  from  me 


- — not  now,  not  now. 

“  We  were  ever  stanch  adherents  of  that  1 
unfortunate  family,  and  thou;;h  we  have  sul- j 
fered  so  bitterly  l)y  our  attachment,  1  love  j 
them  still — ah!  well,  well. 

“  When  the  Tliree  Days  were  over,  and  ; 
sorncihiniT  like  peace  restored,  tiioy  bocfan 
to  think  about  co!lcclin;f  tlie  dead.  'J’lie- 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  remove  the  bodies, ! 
but  they  positively  refused  to  pive  the ! 
Hli^rlitcst  assistance.  A  number  of  laborers,  • 


all  I  loved,  or  lived  for. 
you  to  the  Tuileries.” 


1  will  not  20  with 
E.  r. 


Ermii  tIicNcw  Monttily  Mu<;aziiiP. 

THC  KOBKUTSES  ON  THEIll  TRAVELS. 

BY  MRS.  TROLI.orE. 

Mrs.  Korerts  now 


found  herself  in"”a 
vastly  more  magnificent  circle  than  she  bad 
lured  by  the  protnisc  of  «!ouhlc  wages,  con-  ever  been  before,  and  her  elevation  of 
sented  to  commence  the  dismal  work,  but  mind  kept  pace  with  her  elevation  of  posi- 
in  so  brutal  and  slovenly  a  manner  did  they  ,  tion.  In  Paris,  the  joint  stock  establish- 


go  about  it,  that  they  rather  obstructed  than 
aided  each  other. 

“  One  scene  made  a  fearful  impression 
upon  my  mind  even  amid  all  the  horrors  of 
iny  own  wretched  position.  1  had  gone  to 
the  front  of  tb.e  house  to  close  our  windows. 


ment  of  the  ladies  Moreton  and  Forctoii  had 
been  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation 
in  which  it  was  her  glory  to  move  about 
like  a  sort  of  vapor,  occasionally  catching 
and  throwing  back  the  rays  that  fell  upon 
her.  At  Raden-Iiaden  she  most  assuredly 


the  stench  from  the  street,  which  was  liter-'  made  a  gigantic  step  in  advance;  for  there 
ally  mudded  with  blood,  becoming  more  un-  i  it  was  no  rellectcd  light  that  she  gave  back 
•bearable  every  minute.  As  I  leaned  out  to !  from  tlie  pre-eminent  Balcony  House, 
reach  the  shutter  a  burst  of  mocking  laugh- j  for  the  Lynberry  and  the  Montgomery 
ter  smote  painfully  on  my  ear,  and  looking  |  tnight,  in  one  sense  at  least,  have  signed 
down  1  beheld  a  baker’s  cart,  in  which  they  ;  themselves,  like  Hamlet,  more  hers  than 
had  piled  some  ten  or  twelve  corpses,  lay-1  their  own,  and  a  princess  and  no  less,  had 
ing  on  its  side,  the  bodies  having  scarcely  '  been  one  of  her  daily  and  almost  familiar 
any  covering,  (for  no  sooner  did  a  victim  !  associates.  Hut  the  transition  from  Haden- 
fall  than  the  women  rushed  upon  it,  and  ;  Haden  to  Home,  was  like  darting  from  the 
carrie«l  away  every  article  that  was  of  ilie  |  firmament  where  the  nearer  stars  seem  to 
slightest  value,)  being  heaped  one  upon  j  “  inhabit  Heaven  lax,”  into  the  bright  vor- 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  horse  road. '  tex  of  the  milky  way.  The  two  letters  of 
Oh  !  ’twas  a  fearful,  sickening  sight.  |  introduction,  together  w  ith  the  unshrinking 

“  After  standing  a  minute  to  contemplate  display  ol  personal  attraction  in  the  young 
this  hideous  spectacle,  the  w  retches  set  u[)  ladies  ;  the  improving  impudence  and  mous- 
a  second  slnnning  simnl  and  ran  ofl’,  Icav- i  taches  ol  their  handsome  brother,  and  the 
tile  cart  and  its  ghastly  load  immediately  !  skilful  restoration  of  all  the  silks  and  satins 
under  our  w  indows.  !  w  hich  the  speculative  spirit  of  their  mother 

‘‘  The  wcatlier  had  now  become  intense- 1  had  collected  lor  them  all,  produced  a  far 
3y  1e)1  ;  pestilence  seemed  to  menace  ns  j  greater  splendor  of  success  than  any  of 
jro'ii  every  quarter — what  was  to  be  done  ?  j  them,  even  the  eagle-hearted  Agatha  her- 
INenty  were  found  to  direct,  though  none  self,  liad  ever  dreamed  of 
would  obey.  At  last,  as  the  only  chancel  Amidst  the  numerous  and  motley  throng 
•lift  of  slaying  this  threateticd  plague,  tlie  i  amidst  w  hich  they  were  now  admitted  there 
landlortls  called  upon  their  tenants  to  assist !  were  some  who  had  not  much  better  right 
in  clearing  the  streets,  and  gentlemen  of  j  to  take  a  place  among  princes  than  herself, 
.vealth  and  rank  might  be  seen  removing  the  i  and  among  these  were  a  certain  Mrs.  and 
dead  and  replacing  the  torn-iip  pavement,  j  Miss  Stapleford,  in  whose  society  Mrs.  llo- 

”  Tliey  wanted  to  htiry  my  Alaric  and  her  j  herts  found  great  attraction,  though  ths 
father  with  the  martyrs,  hut  1  would  not  |  impossibility  of  discovering  any  tiling  riglit 
consent  to  iha^  they  lie  side  by  side  in  I  honorable  in  their  lineage  gave  her  an  oc- 
Pere  la  (Jtiaise ;  1  will  take  you  to  see  their 
tomb  some  day. 

*‘  Do  you  w\»nder  now  why  I  have  no 
wish  to  participate  in  the  rejoicings  of  to¬ 
morrow  ?  Tlie  revolution  that  placed 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  made  me  a 
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casional  qualm  of  conscience,  from  feeling 
that  the  time  wasted  in  their  society  might 
have  licen  put  to  profit  in  wedging  herself 
in  among  the  magnihccntly  sounding  titles 
which  iimde  sweet,  and  now  perpetual  music 
in  her  cars  on  all  sides,  'i'hese  scruples. 
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however,  were  prevented  from  IjecoinintT  i 
any  serious  restraint  upon  the  acqnainlance, 
in  conse(incnce  of  lier  perceiving  that,  lie- 
yond  ilie  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
8tap!cford  knew  a  great  many  more  princes 
and  princesses  tlian  slie  did;  and  the  tpics- 
tion  as  to  whetiier  they  miglit  venture  to 
permit  tlic  intimate  tone  assumed  by  tliese 
ladies  to  them  (and  to  every  body  else), 
which  was  brought  ratlier  formally  under 
discussion  before  the  select  committe  form¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  her  daughters,  and  her 
son,  was  decided  ncm.  con.  in  their  favor. 
This  important  conversation  terminated  by 
the  following  remarks  from  the  various  par¬ 
ties  eniracred  in  it,  all  of  which  carried  so 
much  weight  that  no  doubts  were  ever 
again  suggested  on  the  subject. 

“Tliere  is  no  denying,  you  know,  that 
let  them  be  what  they  will  themselves,  the 
Staplefords  are  more  really  intimate  witli 
all  the  highest  titles  here  than  any  other 
people  whatever,  excepting  just  the  first  set 
among  tliemselves  ;  so  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  one’s  doing  oneself 
harm  by  going  on  with  them.” 

“That’s  quite  true,  is’nt  it,  Edward?” 
demanded  Maria,  turning  to  her  brother, 
who  was,  as  usual,  arranging  his  various 
capillary  treasures  to  the  best  advantage 
before  the  looking-glass. 

“  True  as  gospel,”  he  replied,  with  an 
expressive  grimace,  indicative  of  mixed  ter¬ 
ror  and  aversion,  “  if  the  girl  were  not  so 
abominably  ugly,  I  should  pass  an  hour  in 
their  drawing-room  every  day  of  iny  life,  j 
'I'here  is  not  a  thing  happens  in  Rome  that 
the  old  one  (I  mean  the  old  woman),  there 
is  nothing  either  said  or  done  in  Rome  that 
she  docs  not  know,  and  it  is  monstrously 
convenient  to  have  such  a  scandalous  chron¬ 
icler  to  keep  one  an  courant.  Rut  I  can’t 
stand  that  Miss  Barbara  with  her  red  nose 
and  all  her  talents;  but  her  red  nose  can’t 
make  any  difierence,  you  know,  to  you  and 
the  girls,  and  therefore  I  decidedly  vote  for 
your  cultivating  the  acquaintance.” 

“  The  acquaintance  will  be  cultivated, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Edward  ;  I  will 
undertake  that  on  my  own  individual  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  imj)ossible  to  live  in  Rome 
without  having  access  to  Barbara  Staple- 
ford’s  caricatures.” 

'rhese  words,  spoken  in  the  authoritative 
voice  of  Agatha,  were  quite  sufiicient  to 
decide  the  question,  and  what  followed  were 
mere  desultory  remarks,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  .tl^c.  weight  of  what  had  been 
already  uttered.  Maria,  for  instance,  asked 
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Edward  playfully,  which  he  would  ratlier 
llirt  with  for  a  whole  evening.  Miss  Staple- 
ford,  or  Bertha  Harrington. 

“Oh,  Miss  Stajileford,  ten  thousand 
times  over!”  he  replied.  “  And  yet,  Ma¬ 
ria,”  he  added,  w  ith  an  expressive  glance  at 
liis  mother,  “  1  fully  intend  that  the  detes¬ 
table  Bertha  shall  be  Mrs.  Edward  Eitzher- 
bert  Roberts  before  the  expiration  of  many 
weeks.  You  stare,  girls  :  but  I  am  ijuite 
in  earnest,  I  promise  you ;  so  take  care  to 
provide  yourself  with  white  satins,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.” 

The  young  ladies  laughed,  and  their 
mamma  chuckled,  and  then  tl’.c  family  con¬ 
clave  was  broken  up,  by  the  }oung  man’3 
going  to  meet  a  .‘^et  of  newly-made  intimate 
friends,  who  had  entered  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  take  in  the  knowing  ones  at  the 
next  races  ;  by  Maria’s  retiring  to  her  sleep¬ 
ing  and  robing  apartment,  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  some  new'  mask  in  w  hich  to 
entangle  hearts  in  the  evening  ;  by  Agatha’s 
going  to  prepare  for  the  carriage  w  Inch  was 
to  convey  her  to  the  Princess  Yabiolpora- 
kiosky,  and  by  Mrs.  Roberts  setting  olf  on 
foot  to  pay  an  early  visit  in  the  most  socia¬ 
ble  and  unceremonious  manner  possible  to 
the  Staplefords. 

That  Mrs.  Roberts  was  admitted  to  them 
now,  and  at  all  other  times  and  seasons 
whenever  she  presented  herself,  was  solely 
owing  to  the  wish  and  w  ill  of  Miss  Barbara. 
Mrs.  Stapleford  w’as  a  person  who  though 
she  eat,  drank,  and  slept  well  and  sullicient- 
ly,  yet,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  live  upon 
talking.  At  any  rate,  nobody  acquainted 
w  ith  her  could  doubt  that  if  this  primal  en¬ 
joyment  were  withdrawn  from  her  she  must 
perish.  As  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Staple- 
ford  had  long  known  that  it  w  as  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  talking  to  her;  the  young 
lady  had  told  iier  many  years  ago  (Miss 
Barbara  was  thirty-three  years  old)  that  she 
never  did,  and  never  should  hear  a  sintrle 
word  that  was  addressed  to  her  while  she 
was  drawing;  and  as,  when  at  home,  she 
never  did  any  thing  else,  her  mother  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  herself  w  ith  listen¬ 
ers  among  her  friends  and  accpiaintance, 
and  fortunately  this  was  by  no  means  difli- 
cult,  for  Mrs.  Stapleford  took  such  ince.s- 
sant  pains  to  obtain  the  very  earlic.-t  infor¬ 
mation  of  every  thing  tiiat  w  asgtung  on  in 
Rome,  from  the  Vatican  to  the  diligence 
oliice,  that  a  great  many  people,  Ixnh  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  liked  to  begin  the  day  by 
listening  to  her,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing 
to  this  luxurious  plenitude  of  morning  vis- 
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itors  lliat  Mrs.  Ptapleford  liad  l)ydef;rcrs|  “Yes,  ina’nin,  it  was  rjiiitc  perfect,*’ 
grown  a  little,  tlioiiuli  not  very  fastidious ;  j  said  Mrs.  Stapleford,  in  re»)ly  to  a  speech 
and  l)cin:[  so,  she  felt  that  ih.e  vast  mass  oft  of  Mrs.  llobcrts,  expressive  of  her  admira- 
information  she  had  to  bestow,  the  invaln- j  tion.  “Nobody  knows  how  to  do  these 
able  ratalngiif  raisonne  of  dresses,  the  mi-  \  like  the  Orinis.  IJnt  yet  it  is  a  pity  too, 
questionable  information  she  ever  possessed  j  ma’am,  isn’t  it,  to  see  such  abominable  go¬ 
of  all  the  most  important  acts  of  legislation  1  ings  on  as  we  witnessed  last  night!  Did 
proceeding  from  the  Propaganda,  and  the|  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  in  your  life'?’’ 
little  hints  of  heavy  scandals  which  she  j  JMiss  Barbara  gave  one  glance  at  the 
sprinkled  as  she  went,  like  Cayenne  pepper  features  of  tlie  visiter  ns  this  question  was 
giving  flavor  and  animation  to  a  rich  ragout,  j  asked,  and  her  jiencil  moved  with  the. 
altogether  rendered  her  discourse  worthy  of  j  quick,  sure,  eager  vivacity  of  inspiration, 
more  distinguished  ears  than  those  of  Mrs.  |  “Dear  me!”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
Roberts.  But  on  this  point  the  steadfast  j  literally  trembl  with  eagerness,  “  1  was 
will  of  her  daughter  Barbara  silenced  all  j  so  taken  up  wui*  my  daughters,  and  being 
opposition.  The  life  of  this  decidedly  clever  I  introduced  to  all  ihe  gentlemen  that  want- 
young.  lady  was  chiefly  spent  in  studying  cd  to  dance  with  them,  that  I  really  do  not 
the  features,  expression,  and  attitudes  of  believe  I  saw  what  you  allude  to,  and  I 
all  her  acquaintance,  in  sketching  admira-  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
ble  caricature  portraits  of  them,  and  for  have  the  great  kindness  to  tell  me  about  it. 
ever  keeping  awake  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro-  It  will  be  quite  charity,  you  know,  my 
man  world,  by  the  most  capricious  showing  dear  Mrs.  Stapleford,  for  it  is  such  a 
and  hiding  that  ever  lady  artist  indulged  in  ;  great  disadvantage  for  the  mothec  of  a 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  both  for  the  family  not  to  know  a  little  what  is  going  on.” 
courage  and  the  reserve  of  her  exhibitions.  “You  are  quite  right  there,  ma’am,” 
All  who  were  at  that  time  included  in  ;  returned  Mrs.  Stapleford,  “  I  don’t  know 
the  motley  mass  which  constituted  the '  any  thing  more  dangerous  than  going 
Anglo-Roman wo/n/c,  became  in  sue- j  about  every  w  here  as  you  do,  and  taking 
cession  the  subjects  of  her  often  cruel,  but  j  girls  too,  without  knowing,  as  you  say, 
always  clever  pencil ;  but  though  scarcely  !  what’s  going  on.  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
a  single  indiv  idual  was  entirely  overlooked,  ^  refuse  the  worst  enemy  I  have,  if  he  asked 
the  lady  had  her  favorites,  and  there  were  '  the  same  thing  of  me.” 
some  subjects  to  which  she  returned  again  “Indeed,  Mrs.  Stapleford,  voii  are 
and  again,  with  ever  increasing  pleasure,  j  very,  ivr?/  kind,”  returned  IMrs.  Roberts, 
and  ever  improving  fidelity.  The  manner  i  her  countenance  glowing  with  afiectionate 
in  which  Mrs.  Roberts  inhaled,  and  sucked  |  gratitude,  “  I  do  assure  you  that  you  will 
in,  as  it  were,  all  her  mother’s  long  stories  i  be  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  real  service,  for 
had  in  it  a  sort  of  charm  for  her  of  which  ■  it  is  quite  dangerous  not  to  know  who  one 
she  never  seemed  to  weary,  and  it  was  for  |  ought  to  speak  to,  and  who  one  ought  not.” 
this  reason  that  she  was  never  greeted!  “  Oh,  as  to  speaking  and  not  speaking, 
with  a  “  non  rcccve”  unless  some  still  that  is  rather  an  old-fashioned  notion, 
greater  favorite,  or  some  very  particularly  !  ma’am.  However  that  doesn’t  signify, 
precious  group  chanced  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Stapleford  boudoir. 


Mrs.  Roberts  was  assuredly  very  far 
from  guessing  the  cause  of  this  preference, 
but  its  value  to  her  was  enormous,  a  fact 
which  may  easily,  be  made  evident  by 
giving  a  specimen  of  the  conversation 


ma  am. 

What  I  was  alluding  to  was  the  spick  and 
span  new  flirtation  which  the  Princess 
Bornorino  is  getting  up  with  that  poor 
silly  boy,  Belvolto.” 

•  “With  who,  ma’am?”  said  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
berts,  stariiig. 


that  mc- 


“  The  Duke  de  Belvolto,”  returned  Mrs. 
enjoyed  by  her  during  the  visit  of  a  single  1  Stapleford,  taking  a  large  pincli  of  siiUiF. 
morning.  The  preceding  evening,  or  j  Jt  was  a  good  while  since  Mrs.  IVoberts 
rather  night,  had  been  pa.'^sed  by  all  the  (had  fell  herself  more  completely  /ware  of 
world  at  a  bfll  given  by  one  of  the  few 
Roman  prince’s  who  still  retain  their  state 
and  revenues  unimpaired.  It  had  been 
crowded  and  magnificent,  and  kept  up  to  so 
late  an  hour  as  to  have  been  considered 
as  altogether  the  most  delightful  fete  that 
had  as  yet  been  given  that  year. 


her  own  rajiiil  elevation  than  at 
ment.  It  teas  deliuhtful  to  he 


...  ..V  iT  a  person 
with  whom  she  was  so  very  iriMmate  call  a 
duke  a  “  poor  silly  boy.”  B' jt  she  felt  that 
she  owed  it  to  herself,  and  t  o  her  station  in 
society,  to  take  the  same  t  and  she  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  sigh,  “  l’\>cr  fellow!”  ' 
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“  Poor  fellow  indeed  !  I  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  witii  him,”  returned  her  friend. 
“There  was  the  poitr  dear  Princess  Mari¬ 
anne  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet.” 

“  Was  .she  indeed?”  returned  Mrs.  Ivo-| 
berts,  not  choosing  to  confes.s  her  total 
ignorance  as  to  the  person  meant;  the 
only  Princess  Marianne  she  had  ever  heard 
of  being  the  wife  of  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  wiio  appeared  greatly  devoted  to 
her. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  your  eyes  could 
have  been,  ma’am,  if  you  did  not  see  that,” 
returned  Mrs.  ^tapleford.  “  I  saw  two 
ladies  ofier  her  their  smelling  bottles,  and 
her  dear  kind  husband,  who  really  is  the 
best  creature  in  the  world,  brought  her  a 
chair,  took  her  fan  out  of  licr  hand  and 
fanned  her,  standing  carefully  all  the  liino, 
dear  good  soul,  so  as  to  prevent  her  seeing 
Belvolto  and  the  Bornorino.  I  am  sure  I 
don’t  wonder  at  the  Countess  Sophia’s 
doting  upon  that  man  as  she  does,  lie 
really  deserves  it.  So  full  of  feeling  and 
delicacy !” 

Poor  Mrs.  Roberts!  Never  had  she 
felt  herself  so  deplorably  behindhand,  and 
had  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  useful 
knowledge  been  established  at  Rome,  and 
her  opiniim  asked  as  to  who  should  be  j 
made  president,  she  would  have  vociferated  \ 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Stapleford  with  the! 
whole  strength  of  her  lungs. 

Deeply  thankful,  however,  as  she  felt' 
for  the  sort  of  special  providence  which  I 
seemed  to  have  thrown  her  into  the  society 
of  this  highly  informed  individual,  she  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  best  to  profit  by  it. 
The  argument  about  proving  herself  un¬ 
known,  though  perhaps  not  so  familiarly 
known  to  her  as  a  poetical  saw  as  it  may 
be  to  some  others,  was  nevertheless  im¬ 
pressed  upon  her  minu  as  cogent,  by  the 
unassisted  force  of  her  own  sagacity,  and 
she  by  no  means  liked  to  place  herself  in 
the  category  of  the  excluded  ignorant,  and 
who  know  not  that  which  was  of  sahm 
notoriety  to  ail  admitted  within  the  magic 
circle  of  “  saruty  of  Rome”  Ten 
thousand  times  rather  would  she  have  been  i 
suspected  of  not  knowing  w  licther  the  sun 
went  round  llic  earib,  or  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  than  be  supposed  more  ignorant 
than  other  people  concerning  the  intrigues 
going  on  around  her. 

Was  she  t.ben  to  remain  ignorant  in  order 
to  avoid  appc’aring  so  ?  Oh  no  !  for  her 
dear  children’s  sake  she  would  risk  every 
thing  rather  thau  to  suffer  them. again  to 
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enter  a  hall-room  without  understanding 
better  than  they  did  at  present,  dear 
crcaturc.s,  what  was  the  real  meaning 
of  the  most  interesting  occurrence  they 
were  likely  to  witness  there.  But  though 
resolutely  determined  to  learn  all  she  could, 

I  let  it  cost  what  it  mijihl  from  the  huniiliatiiifr 
confession  of  ignorance,  she  exerted  all  her 
skill  to  avoid  exposure  as  much  as  possible. 

“  How  much  more  interesting  society 
must  he  to  you,  iny  dear  Mrs.  Stapleford,” 

'  she  said,  “  than  to  these  who  have  not 
known  the  individuals  who  compose  it  so 
long  as  yon  liavc  done!” 

“  Long]*  i\  turned  Mrs.  Staplefoi(l,“  Blef=s 
you,  ma’am,  I  have  not  know  n  the  most  amu¬ 
sing  part  of  them  long.  Most  of  the  people 
'  here  come  and  go  like  the  fmures  in  a  ma- 
'  gic  lantern.  But  of  course  one  can’t  live 
intimately  among  them  at  all  without  find¬ 
ing  out  what  they  are  about.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Bornorino,  for  instance,  who  made 
lierself  so  abominably  conspicuous  last 
night  with  the  Belvolto,  has  not  been  here 
for  above  two  montbs  this  year,  and  it  i.s 
four  years  ago  since  her  last  visit,  and  then 
she  almost  shut  herself  up  excepting  just 
for  the  best  balls,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Count  Romofkin  ;  and  she  would 
have  seen  little  enough  of  him  if  she  bad 
not,  poor  thing,  for  Romofkin  spent  bis  life 
in  smoking.” 

“  She  seems  to  have  managed  very  well, 
however,  with  all  these  little  affairs  (Mrs. 
Roberts  had  already  learned  to  speak  with 
moderation  and  discretion  on  all  such  sub¬ 
jects)  for  we  meet  her  everywhere.” 

“  iMcet  her  everywhere?  To  be  sure 
you  do,”  returned  Mrs.  Stapleford,  staring 
at  her  with  a  look  of  great  astonishment. 

“  .And  always  in  the  very  best  set,”  added 
Mrs.  Roberts,  gaily. 

“  Always  in  the  best  set !  Good  graciou.s, 
to  be  sure  you  do,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Staple¬ 
ford,  “  what  tio  you  mean,  ma’am  ?” 

“  Oil !  merely,  you  know',  that  all  the 
very  best  people  seem  always  more  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  Princess  Bornorino  lliaii  with 
almost  any  one  else,  and  that  sliows,  docs 
it  not,  that  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  her 
for  having  so  many  lovers?” 

“  Think  the  worse  of  her  !  Oh  dear  I” 
and  here  Mrs.  Stapleford  laughed  a  funny 
little  laugh  and  took  a  very  large  pinch  of 
snuff. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  greatly  vexed.  She 
saw  at  once  that  she  did  not  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  her  companion,  as  a  wo¬ 
man  of  fashion — but  she  boldly  resolved 
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not  to  desert  herself  at  this  trying  moment,  {  you  irave  given  her,  my  dear.  There  is 
and  said  witli  a  very  respectable  degree  ofj  some  fun  about  it,  I  dare  say,  but  I  never 
ease,  “  I  was  only  alluding  to  what  you  said  '  saw  any  body  like  it,  so  I  can’t  find  it  out.” 
about  her  conduct  being  abominable  last'  Mrs.  Roberts  then  took  her  leave,  and 
night.”  I  wrdked  home  again  to  her  lodgings,  where 

“And  so  it  was  abominable,  ma’am.  I  she  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  her 
You  don’t  suppose  I  mean  to  defend  her  for.  daughters,  neither  of  them  being  at  home, 
liaving  turned  off  at  a  moment’s  warning,  I  her  whole  soul  so  full  of  all  she  had  heard, 
the  Duke  di  Torho,  whom  every  one  al-j  as  well  as  of  the  promised  introduction, 
tows  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable  peo-;  that  it  was  exceedingly  painful  to  her  to  be 
pie  in  Rome,  in  order  to  turn  the  head  of  obliged  to  sit  down  and  sew  in  silence, 
the  Belvolto,  who  is  devoted,  as  every  body 

knows,  to  the  Princess  Marianne  Contori-  - 

na  ?  Besides,  the  whole  thing  was  done  in 

so  abominable  a  manner,  without  the  slight'  Many  weeks  passed  away  without  pro- 
est  consideration  for  Marianne,  or  a  sha-  ducing  any  great  channe  or  material  variety 
dow  of  proper  feeling  towards  Di  Torno.  i  in  the  state  of  affairs  as  already  described. 
It  is  quite  too  bad.  1  am  excessively  angry  Bertha  Harrington  had  become  better  ac- 
with  her,  and  so  f  shall  tell  her,  you  may  tie-!  quainted  with  Rome  than  one  traveller  in 
pend  upon  it.  She  bears  every  thing  from  ;  ten  thousand,  and  the  Robertses  were  run- 
ine,  but  as  to  your  fancying,  my  poor  dear  1  ning  the  race  that  so  many  of  the  same 
lady,  that  people  are  to  leave  off  speaking  .  species  have  run  before  them.  The  differ- 
to  her,  that’s  quite  a  mistake,  and  won’t  do  ence  between  the  one  mode  of  life  and  the 
at  all,  I  assure  you.  But  it  is  very  likely,  other  was  certainly  very  great,  consi(iering 
I  think,  that  you  don’t  exactly  understand  that  the  parties  inhabited  the  same  domi- 
how  completely  the  Bornorino  is  the  cilc,  and  were  members  of  t!;e  same  family, 
fashion.  You  have  a  great  lo.«s,  ma’am  in'  .Another  difference  between  them  arose 
not  being  acquainted  with  her.”  !  from  the  fact  that  every  day  which  passed 

“  1  atn  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stapleford,  itj  added  to  Bertha’s  wish  for  the  arrival  of  her 
is  not  my  fault,”  replied  Airs.  Roberts.  { cousin,  whose  letters  were  much  shorter 
”  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  I  •  and  less  frequent  than  s!ie  had  expected  ; 
should  like  so  much  as  being  introduced  to!  while  every  day  rendered  both  the  tender 
her;  and  my  daughters,  too,  would  he  de- j  Alaria  and  tlie  high-minded  Agatha  more 
lighted  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.”  j  resigned  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
“Well,  ma’am,”  returned  the  obliging  |  two  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
Mrs.  Stapleford,  “  I  shall  have  no  olqection  j  dated. 

to  introduce,  if  I  should  happen  to  have  an  !  The  even  tenor  of  Aliss  Harrington’s 
opportunity.  She  is  going  to  give  a  fancy  life  was,  however,  at  length  varied  by  au 
ball  during  the  carnival,  and  I  dare  say  she  adventure,  and  a  very  startling  one.  The 
would  like  to  have  your  girls  very  well.”  religious  feelings  which  had  been  impressed 
“  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks,  my  on  the  mind  of  this  young  girl  by  her  cxcel- 
dearest  Mrs.  Stapleford,”  returned  the  happy  I  lent  mother,  were  equally  simple  and  sin- 
mother  in  an  ecsiacy  of  gratitude.  “You  may  !  cere.  Never,  perhaps,  were  prayers  uttered 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  make  au  opportunity.  '■  with  more  purity  of  spirit  or  more  undoubt- 
But  here  comes  a  whole  party  of  ladies — j  ing  faith  than  those  daily  breathed  by  her 
1  really  must  make  way  for  them — good  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  at  tlie 
bye,  good  bye — don’t  get  up,  pray  !  I  dare  ;  weekly  assembling  of  her  tacitly  tole- 
not  say  good  bye  to  Miss  Barbara,  for  fear  .  rated  fellow-worshippers  outside  the  gates 
of  interrupting  her.  What  a  wonderful  :  of  Rome,  But  in  these  days  of  specula- 
clever  creature  she  is,  Mrs.  Stapleford  !  |  tive  devotion,  when  all  men,  all  women, 
How  I  do  wish  she  would  let  me  see  her ,  and  almost  all  children  seemed  called  upon 
drawing  some  day  !”  '  to  decide  contested  points  of  doctrine  and 

“  I  will  sho^v  you  one  now  if  you  like  (lisciplinc,  the  quiet,  «leeply-fixcjl  piety  of 
it,”  said  Aliss  Stapleford,  turning  towards '  Bertha,  though  mo.st  truly  it  had  grown 
her  the  paper  on  which  she  had  been  occu- ;  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her 
pied.  j  strength,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  su- 

“  Dear  me!  how  like  your  mamma  that :  perficial  observers  as  being  indicative  of 
is!  But  who  is  the  other  person  ?  A  fan-  niore  indifference  than  zeal.  But  they 
cy  figure,  1  suppose.  What  very  long  ears  [  would  have  been  mistaken.  The  first  feel- 
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ings  wliich  were  awakened  in  her  on  look-  j 
iug  about  her  at  Rome,  were  those  con- j 
nected  with  an  instinctive  and  almost  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  fresh  * 
impressions  left  by  the  eager  perusal  of  his-  { 
tory,  which  had  made  a  prominent  feature  j 
in  her  education.  Rut  it  was  not  long  j 
before  the  religious  aspect  of  Rome,  as  dis- 1 
played  to  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  care-  j 
less  observer,  attracted  her  attention.  The  I 
prodigious  number  of  churches,  the  astound-  j 
ing  splendor  of  some  among  them,  and 
the  multitudes  of  priests  which  thronged  the 
streets,  produced  a  sensation  of  awe,  min¬ 
gled  with  curiosity.  •  Young  as  she  was, 
however,  Bertha  Harrington  was  not  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  chang¬ 
ing  either  the  faith  or  the  form  of  the  reli- 
gkm  w  hich,  from  their  earliest  days  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  has  been  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence,  by  looking  at  the  pom¬ 
pous  prelacy  of  Rome.  She  was  made  of 
other  stuff.  But  she  was  interehted  greatly 
in  watching  the  external  worship  of  the 
church  from  which  her  own  had  seceded, 
and  with  the  mo.st  innocent  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  deciding  for  herself  a  point  of  such 
importance  as  to  sliake  the  tran(|uillity  of 
man  for  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come, 
she  thanked  CJod  very  fervently  for  having 
been  horn  in  Rngland.  But  still  there  was  I 
one  feature  of  Romanism  which  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  her  imagination.  She 
thouglit  there  was  something  very  delightful 
in  the  idea  of  a  society  of  women  withdraw-  j 
iiig  themselves  from  the.  idle  vanities  of  life,  | 
and  devoting  themselves  to  holy  thouglits 
and  deeds  of  charity.  And  such  a  notion  i 
of  the  state  and  occupation  of  a  sisterhood  j 
of  cloistered  nuns,  though  pcrliajis  not  e.\-  j 
actly  accordant  with  truth,  must  not  be ' 
sneered  at  as  a  proof  of  folly  in  my  Bertlia,  j 
for  most  assuredly  it  is  that  which  most  na-j 
turally  suggests  itself  to  an  iincorrupted  j 
female  mind  upon  considering  the  subject.  | 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  Bertha  certainly  did 
feel  a  great  deal  of  intere.st  about  convents 
and  nuns,  and  one  of  the  injunctions  given 
to  Luigi  Mandorlo  was,  that  he  should  do 
ail  he  could  to  get  her  admitted  within 
tiieir  walls,  and  enabled  to  witness  their 
most  interesting  ceremonies.  This  was 
one  of  the  many  powers  upon  which  Luigi 
particularly  prided  himself.  He  had  a  sis¬ 
ter  who  was  a  nun,  and  this,  as  he  now  de¬ 
clared  to  Bertha,  and  had  often  declared  to 
other  of  his  lady  employers  before,  gave 
iiim  greater  facilities  in  gratifying  nil  their 
wishes  as  to  nuns  and  convents  than  were 
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possessed  by  any  other  valet-dc-place  in 
Rome. 

The  adventure  of  Bertlia  which  has  been 
alluded  to,  arose  from  this  curiosity  on  lier 
part,  and  the  not  quite  vainly  boasted  pow¬ 
er  of  gratifying  it  on  his. 

He  had  long  promised  to  obtain  for  her 
an  especially  favorable  place  for  seeing  a 
lady  receive  the  white  veil,  and  on  this 
occasion  at  least  he  kept  his  word  faithfully, 
for  having  informed  his  holy  sister  that  a 
young  English  lady,  extremely  rich  and 
j  perfectly  independent,  had  fi.xed  her  heart 
upon  knowing  all  about  it,  and  that  he 
I  thought  it  very  likely  indeed  that  one  day 
I  or  other  she  would  turn  nun  herself,  per- 
i  mission  was  obtained  from  the  abbess  for 
j  her  admission  into  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
vent  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 
l(jreatly  to  her  satisfaction,  therefore,  she 
:  was  conducted  into  the  parlor  where  the 
nuns  were  permitted  to  stand  on  one  side 
I  of  a  grated  aperture,  and  converse  with 
j  such  friends  as  were  licensed  to  visit  them, 

1  who  were  stationed  on  the  other,  liertha 
I  motlcstly  seated  herself  as  near  this  crating 
j  as  she  conveniently  could,  without  interfer- 
;  ing  w  itii  the  approach  of  the  visitors,  who 
1  cacli  in  succession  were  permitted  to  hold 
a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  some  near 
relative,  or  connection  within  the  cloister. 

Several  pair  of  line  black  eyes,  seen  by  no 
means  to  a  disadvantage  under  the  white 
band  that  crossed  the  forehead,  had,  more 
or  less,  interested  Bertha,  according  to 
their  beauty  or  their  expression,  when  a 
figure  approached  the  grating,  whose  dress, 
tiiough  almost  equally  monastic  with  that  of 
llie  sisters  who  had  preceded  her,  was  with¬ 
out  the  speaking  accompaniment  of  the 
veil.  This  difference  in  her  attire  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bertha,  that  for  a 
moment  she  did  not  look  at  her  features, 
but  when  that  moment  being  past,  she 
i  looked  in  her  face,  she  lost  all  command  of 
herself,  started  from  her  chair,  and  uttered 
aloud  scream.  And  another  moment  made 
it  evident  to  the  startled  females  on  both 
j  sides  of  the  grating,  that  the  individual  who 
I  liad  caused  this  vehement  emotion  shared 
it  algo.  She  uttered  a  deep  groan,  took  a 
faltering  step  or  two  backwards  from  the 
grating,  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
[the  sisters  who  were  crowding  the  space 
behind  her. 

Some  of  the  ladies  who  occupied  the 
parlor  apj>roachcd  the  pale  and  trembling 
Bertha,  offered  her  numerous  smelling  bot¬ 
tles,  and  presently  obtained  for  her  a  glass  of 
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water.  Their  attention  produced  the  desired  'Sister  Eugenie  allowed  that  this  was  not  a 
effect,  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  Bertha  re- !  moment  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  even 
sumed  their  natural  color,  and  she  reco- '  though  that  ceremony  concerned  the  splen- 
vered  herself  sufficiently  to  thank  them,  and  ,  dor  of  the  service  about  to  be  performed 
to  say  that  if  her  carriage  w  as  in  waiting  she  !  before  the  altar  of  La  Santa  Consolazione. 
would  wish  to  return  home  immediately,  as  |  “  Let  Father  Maurizio  be  brought  hither 

the  unexpected  sight  of  a  person  whom  she  j  instantly,”  she  said  ;  ‘‘  he  will  be  still  in 
had  known  under  very  painful  circum- '  the  sacristy.  Sister  Clara,”  she  added,  ad- 
stances,  had  disturbed  her  spirits  too  much  ;  dressing  the  oldest  female  in  the  room,  “  go 
to  permit  her  looking  at  the  ceremony  '  you  and  see  to  it.  It  is  a  moment  of  peril 
about  to  take  place  with  the  interest  it  de-j  when  a  house  like  this  isopen  even  for  this 
served.  •  j  holiest  of  offices.” 

But  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  her  |  The  summons  thus  sanctioned  was  im- 
carriage  was  not  in  waiting,  nor  her  valet- !  mediately  conveyed  to  Father  Maurizio, 
de-place  either,  so  that  she  w'as  obliged  to!  wdio  obeyed  it  w'ithout  a  moment’s  delay, 
exert  herself  still  further,  and  submit  tothe  |  for  he  was  told  that  a  dying  novice  required 
disagreeable  necessity  of  accompanying  the  j  his  aid.  The  holy  sisters,  who,  notwith- 
rest  of  the  party  to  tlie  chajicl  of  the  con- [  standing  the  strong  temptation  to  enter  the 
vent,  w  hich  they  entered  by  a  private  door, ;  gallery  of  their  chapel,  still  continued  in 
notice  being  given  that  the  ceremony  w‘as  [  attendance  at  the  bed-side  of  the  novice, 
about  to  begin.  !  all  reverently  left  the  room,  when  the  priest 

A  scene  of  great  confusion,  nieninvhile,  j  entered,  and  the  confessor  and  his  penitent 
waso'oin'T  on  in  the  interior  of  the  convent.  '  were  left  alone. 

The  novice,  whose  features  had  so  paniful-  i  The  confession  was  not  a  short  one,  and 
ly  affected  the  unnirtunale  Bertha,  was  'when  it  was  over  tw’o  or  three  of  the  good 
conveyed  to  her  cell  in  a  state  of  insensi-  !  nuns,  who  still  resisted  their  longing  desire 
bility,  from  which  she  was  not  restored  till  to  outer  the  chapel  that  they  might  attend 
after  long  and  repcatetl  applications  of  the  their  suffering  sister  in  her  hour  of  need, 
strongest  remedies  that  the  terrified  sisters  j  entered  her  cell,  and  found  her,  thougli 
could  apply,  and  when  at  length  she  reco- !  certainly  not  in  danger  of  immediate  death, 
vered  her  senses,  their  troubles  were  by  no  extremely  pale,  and  still  trembling  violently 
means  at  an  end,  for  she  began  almost  ;  from  the  agitation  it  w’as  evident  she  had 
clamorouslv  to  demand  the  attendance  of  a  undergone. 

confessor.  At  any  other  time  such  a  requi-  ;  The  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  meanwhile, 
gition  from  an  inmate  of  that  house  suffer-  !  w’as  proceeding  with  hecojning  pomp  and 
ing  under  adliction  either  of  body  or  mind,  solemnity,  and  even  Bcrlha,  though  still 
would  have  met  with  immediate  compli- ^  suffering  from  the  unexpected  shock  at  sec- 
ance,  but  now  there  was  great  diiliculty,  ,  ing  a  person  whom  she  had  hoped  never  to 
great  demur.  I  behold  again,  forgot  for  a  moment  her  own 

“  There  are  just  enough  to  do  ihe  ser-  *  sorrow’s  and  sufferings  as  she  gazed  at  the 
vice  of  the  altar  handsomely,”  said  the  ‘  delic.ate-looking  young  creature  who  had 
stately  Sister  Eugenie,  knitting  her  brows,  found  strength  to  renounce  all  that  this 
“  and  what  will  the  lord  cardinal  think  if  world  has  to  offer  of  lovely,  loving,  and  be- 
the  convent  of  the  Santa  Consolazione  can-  loved,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reward 
not  command  a  proper  attendance  of  offi-  j  for  the  sacrifice  in  another, 
ciating  priests  on  such  an  occasion  as  I  The  exhortation  pronounced, and  the  tre- 
ihis?”  1  mendous  ceremony  ended,  the  newly-made 

“I  must,  I  must,”  exclaimed  the  novice,  |  nun  retired  into  the  convent,  where  she  was 
vehemently.  “The  loss  of  my  soul  will  I  to  find  all  that  was  left  to  her  of  earth,  through 
rest  as  an  eternal  burden  upon  yours  if  you  !  a  door  that  opened  on  one  side  of  the  altar, 
refuse  me  a  confessor.  I  must — I  must  I  and  the  company  who  had  witnessed  it  be- 
confess,  and  instantly,  or  it  may  be  too  I  gan  to  disperse.  Bertha  too  w'ell  knew  the 
late.”  ^  j  punctuality  of  Luigi  to  feel  any  doubt  as 

Persuaded  from  this  last  phrase  that  the  !  to  finding  her  carriage  in  attendance  at  the 
novice  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  a  feel- !  door  of  the  church,  and  thankful  that  she 
ing  of  terror  took  possession  of  those  !  should  so  soon  be  restored  to  the  solitude 
around  her,  lest  indeed  the  last  otfices  of  for  wdiich  she  was  longing,  she  was  anxious- 
the  church  should  be  denied  her  through  ly  endeavoring  to  make  her  way  through 
their  negligence  or  inditierence.  Even  j  the  crowd,  when  she  felt  her  arm  gently 
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touched  by  a  hand  lliat  evidently  had  not  j 
come  ill  contact  with  it  by  accident.  Siie 
looked  round,  and  saw  an  elderly  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  llomish  ecclesiastic,  but 
not  in  his  clerical  vestments,  who  imme-  ; 
diately  addressed  her  in  French,  reiiucst- i 
ing  that  she  would  have  the  kindness  toj 
remain  in  the  chapel  for  a  few  minutes,  as! 
he  had  a  communication  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  make  to  her. 

“To  me,  sir,”  she  said,  turning  extreme¬ 
ly  pale.  “  Can  it  be  from  her  ? — is  it  pos- , 
sible  that  she  should  seek  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  me  !'*  j 

“  Your  conjecture  is  evidently  right, 
M  iss  Harrington,”  rejilied  the  priest.  Yon 
sujipose  that  it  is  the  unhappy  Mathilde 
Labarre  who  has  sent  me  to  you,  and  you 
are  not  mistaken.” 

“  Sir,  sir,  1  cannot  sec  her,  indeed  I  can¬ 
not,’’  cried  Ilertha  earnestly,  though  sulfer- 
ing  herself  to  be  led,  or  rather  guided  bv 
the  priest,  whose  hand  still  rested  on  her 
arm,  into  tlie  sacristy.  “  You  cannot  know, 
she  cannot  have  told  you  all  the  misery  she 
has  caused  me.  Oh,  sir,  for  pity’s  sake 
never  let  me  look  upon  her  more !  ’ 

“  Pardon  me,  young  lady,  she  has  tohl 
nie  all,”  replied  Father  Maurice,  “  and  I 
can  too  well  understand  your  natural  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  see  her,  to  attempt  persuading ! 
you  to  overcome  it,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  j 
for  the  attainment  of  the  very  proper  object  j 
that  she  had  in  view  in  giving  me  the  com- 1 
mission  which  I  am  now  executing.  Sit  j 
dow'ii,  Miss  Harrington,”  continued  the  old  I 
man,  kindly,  as  he  set  a  chair  for  her. 
“Thouorh  it  w'ill  be  less  terrible  for  you  to 
listen  to  me  than  to  her,  I  am  (juite  aware 
that  the  discussion  cannot  be  entered  upon 
at  all,  without  causing  you  great  agitation, 
great  suffering.”  j 

“  I  will  bear  every  thing  that  you  shall  i 
tell  me  it  is  necessary  I  should  bear,”  replied  j 
Bertha,  touched  by  the  tone  of  genuine 
compassion  in  which  the  old  man  addressed 
her,  “  I  will  bear  every  thing  if  you  will 
promise  me  that  I  shall  not  see  her.” 

“  I  do  promise  you.  Miss  Harrington,” 
he  replied,  “  and  in  return,  you  must  pro¬ 
mise  me,  that  excepting  to  your  father,  you 
will  never  repeat  what  I  am  about  to  ilis- 
close.  It  was  confided  to  me  in  all  the  sa¬ 
cred  security  of  confession,  and  it  is  only 
permitted  to  reach  you  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  tend  to  console  you  under  your  heavy 
affliction.” 

“  Console  me  ?”  repeated  Bertha,  with  a 
shudder. 
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“  Yes,  M  iss  Harrington,”  replied  the 
priest,  “  if  all  this  unhappy  woman  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  be  as  true  as  1  suppose  it  to 
be,  you  will  find  consolation,  oh,  great  and 
lasting  consolation  from  what  it  is  in  rny 
power  to  icil  you.  Will  you  giie  me  the 
promise  1  reipiire  ?” 

“  1  will,  sir,’’  replied  Bertha,  solemnly. 

“  1  di»  promise  yon.” 

“  You  promise  me  never  to  reveal  the 
circumstances  1  am  going  to  state,  except 
to  your  father,”  said  the  priest. 

“  1  wish  not  to  make  any  exception,” 
returned  Bertha,  a  crimson  llush  covering 
her  pale  cheeks  for  a  moment,  and  then 
I  leaving  them  apparently  jialer  than  before, 
j  “  You  will  thank  me  for  tiie  exception 
,  ere  we  part,”  said  Father  Maurice,  looking 
I  at  her  kindlv,  “  and  charged  with  tiiis  con- 
i  dition,  I  again  ask  if  you  give  me  your 
i  promise  ?” 

j  “  I  do,”  said  Bertha. 

;  “  l.el  me  spare  you,”  resumed  the  priest, 

i  “  all  unnecessary  minuteness  of  reference 
to  the  dreadful  scenes  which  preceded  your 
departure  from  your  father’s  house.  You 
j  were,  and  arc  very  young  to  form  such  hor- 
I  rible  conjectures  re.-pocling  the  origin  of 
all  you  have  endured,  as  1  cannot  but  be¬ 
lieve  from  your  agitation  at  the  encounter 
with  lids  guilty  woman,  you  have  done. 
You  suspect  Mathildc  Labarre  poisoned 
your  motber 

“  Her  maid  suspected  it,  and  she  told 
me,”  said  Bertlia,  speaking  with  dilliculty. 

“  My  miserable  penitent  supposed  it  was 
so,”  resumed  Fatlicr  xMaurice;  “but  she 
supposcti  also  tiint  she  was  not  the  only 
person  suspected  by  the  maid — she  sup¬ 
posed — ” 

Bertha  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  raised 
her  hand  as  if  to  forhid  his  going  farther. 

“  Oh,  speak  it  not!”  she  cried.  “  Havo 
pity  on  me  !  Let  me  gt) — let  me  go,  and 
,  hide  myself  from  every  body.” 

!  The  old  priest  looked  at  her  with  an  eye 
that  spoke  no  want  of  feeling. 

“  Do  not  believe,”  lie  replied,  “  that  I 
would  have  detained  yon  here  for  the  sole 
;  purpose  of  reviving  feelings  which  have 
'  made  your  young  cheek,  my  daughter,  paler 
■  than  it  ought  to  be.  That  a  fearful  crime 
;  has  been  committed,  has  been  rightly  guess- 
j  cd,  but  bless  the  mercy  of  (iod  which  per¬ 
mits  you  to  know'  that  your  surviving  parent 
had  no  share  in  it.  Of  great  and  grievous 
sins  your  unhappy  father  has  been  guilty, 
but  of  this,  he  is  as  iimoceiit  as  you  are. 

“  Thank  Hod  !”  cried  Bertha,  sinking  ou- 
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her  knees,  ami  raising  her  clasped  hands  to  gone,  it  is  over !  Oh,  never  let  it  come  to 
heaven.  “  Oh,  praised  and  blessed  be  the  me  again  !” 

Father  of  all  mercy  that  has  taken  this  Hut  before  the  words  were  spoken  she 
frightful  weight  from  my  heart !  And  you,  remembered  how  utterly  aloite  she  was,  how 
a  stranger,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  as  I  totally  beyomi  the  reachoflearnitigany  thing 
ought?”  and  here  poor  Bertha  burst  into  a  that  might  enable  her  to  decide  upon  what 
salutary  flood  of  tears,  of  wliich  every  drop  she  ought  to  do.  Her  position  relative  to  her 
that  fell  seemed  to  give  her  relief.  father  was  now  completely  changed.  Not 

The  good  Father  Maurice  proved  his  only  had  she  in  her  recent  thoughts  accused 
sympathy,  by  letting  them  flow'  without  in-  him  of  having  participated  in  the  horrid 
terruption,  but  in  truth  it  was  |)artly  that  he}  crime  which  had  deprived  her  of  a  mother, 
might  remove  the  drops  from  his  own  eyes,  |  but  she  fully  believetl  that  his  hateful  para- 
thal  he  turned  from  her  so  completely,  ami  mour  was  still  his  companion,  and  earnestly 
when  he  again  approached,  and  oflered  his-  as  she  had  labored  to  drive  all  such  thoughts 
hand  to  raise  her,  she  looked  at  him  with  Uj  from  her  mind,  had  been  living  under  the 
feeling  of  affectionate  gratitude  that  could  torturing  conviction  that  her  mother’s  hon- 
iiot  be  mistaken.  <»red  place  was  usurped  by  her  murderer. 

“  Sildow'u  for  a  moment,  my  dear  child,”  'Fliis  it  was  which  made  her  endure  the  un¬ 
ite  said,  replacing  her  in  the  chair  she  had;  congenial  home  upon  which  she  had  been 
before  occupied,  “  and  tell  me  if  you  would]  cast,  and  the  idea  that  any  remonstrance 
wish  that  I  should  communicate  any  fur-j  to  her  aunt  against  it  ntight  lead  to  her  be- 
ther  particulais  of  her  confession?  She!  ing  recalled  to  Castle  Harrington  would 
lias  given  me  unrestricted  permission  toj  have  sulliced  to  chain  her  to  it  forever, 
tell  you  all ;  and  may  the  earnestness  of  her;  But  now  every  thing  was  changed,  new;du- 
wish  to  relieve  your  mind  from  the  dreadful  I  tics  seemed  to  arise  before  her  eyes,  but 
suspicion  which  she  herself  endeavored  toj  before  she  could  take  any  step  towards  per- 
ihrow' uj)on  your  father,  together  with  the!  forming  them,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
heavy  penance  she  is  to  undergo,”  he  add- 1  should  still  learn  much  w’hich  it  w’as  possible 
cd,  crossing  himself,  “may  it  assist  in  re-  the  revelations  of  tlie  repentant  novice  tnight 
conciling  her  soul  to  God  !  Tell  me,  my  j  have  disclosed.  Almost  desperately  there- 
poor  child,  have  you  strength  to  listen  toj  lore  she  resolved  to  hear  all  that  the  kind 
any  further  details  ?”  j  priest  had  to  say,  and  again  fervently  thank- 

Bertha  paused  for  a  moment  ere  she  re- j  ing  him  for  his  goodness  to  her,  she  declared 
plied.  Her  heart  snnk  within  her  at  the  her  wish  to  hear  all  that  he  thought  it  de¬ 
idea  of  hearing  any  voice  dwelling  upon  sirable  she  siiould  know, 
the  dreadful  theme  which  she  had  so  often  ‘‘  Vou  have  decided  wisely,  my  daugh- 
prayed  in  secret  and  in  silence,  might  be,  ter,”  he  rcj)lied.  “Painful  as  the  theme 
permitted  by  Heaven  to  pass  from  her  mc-itntist  be,  it  is  belter  that  you  lose  not 
inory  .as  a  dream,  and  as  a  delirious  dream, '  this  opportunity  of  learning  facts  w  hich 
she  had  almost  taught  herself  to  believe  it. !  probably  may  have  an  important  influence 
There  was  a  sort  of  filial  impiety  in  siif-  on  your  future  conduct.  And  yet  it  may 
fering  her  mind  to  rest  on  the  suspicions!  not  be  needful,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  I 
which  the  unguarded  words  of  her  mother’s  should  repeat  to  you  at  length  all  the  dis- 
maid  h.ad  awakened,  tliat  made  her  feel  closures  of  this  unh.appy  w'oman.  Unhap- 
this  effort  to  forget,  or  rather  to  render  i  pdy  you  must  already  be  aware  that  a  sin- 
vague  and  uncertain,  all  that  occurred  on  j  ful  connexion  existed  between  her  and 
the  dreadful  night  of  her  mother’s  death,  as  I  your  father.  But  deeply  as  this  is  to  be  de¬ 
an  imperious  duty  ;  and  much  of  the  eager- i  plored  on  his  account,  it  is  but  just  to  tell 
ness  w'ith  which  she  pursued  every  occupa-  j  vou  that  the  guilty  confession  to  which  I 
tion  that  had  power  to  interest  her  mind  |  have  been  listening  clearly  proves  that  all 
arose  from  this.  But  still  there  bay  at  the  the  most  appalling  features  of  the  crime 
bottom  of  her  heart,  though  resolutely  belonged  to  Mathildc  I.abarre.  She  states 
guarded  from  e^^^ery  volunt.ary  movement  of  that  her  principal  reason  for  taking  the 
recollection,  a  dark  and  heavy  load,  w'hich  situation  of  your  governess  was  the  know- 
the  words  of  the  friendly  confessor  had  re-  ledge  she  had  obtained  of  your  father’s 
moved  in  a  degree  that  had,  comparatively  propensity  to  gallantry  ;  that  she  soon  ob- 
speaking,  restored  her  to  happiness  ;  and  tained  great  influence  over  him,  .and  flatter- 
fora  moment  she  was  tempted  to  s.ay,  “  No !  ing  herself  that  it  w.as  much  greater  than 
no!  name  it  not  again  I  It  is  past,  it  is  she  afterwards  found  it,  she  conceived  the 
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horrible  scheme  of  removinrr  your  honored  ! 

C  •! 

mother,  in  llie  hope  of  being  installed  as  | 
the  lawful  mistress  of  the  castle  in  her  place.  , 
'I'he  first  movement  of  your  father’s  mind  on  : 
fearniiig  the  dreadful  catastrophe  was  to! 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  Miss  Labarre’s  i 
guilt,  lie  might  perhaps  have  been  awake,  ; 
even  at  that  dreadful  moment,  to  theproba- ! 
bility  that  suspicion  might  fall  upon  him-! 
self.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  I 
that  he  did  all  he  could,  and  very  skilfully 
too,  to  dissipate  the  suspicion  which  this  sud- 1 
den  death  occasioned.  In  this,  it  seems,  he  ! 
was  quite  successful,  which,  as  she  truly  I 
says,  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  ! 
been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  immedi-: 
ately  parting  with  her.  In  a  paroxysm  of  ter-  j 
ror  tiiat  seems  to  have  seized  upon  her : 
after  the  fatal  catastrophe,  she  left  the  cas¬ 
tle,  but  was  brought  back  to  it  by  your 
father,  who  enforced  her  remaining  there 
for  some  weeks  ;  but  nothing,  by  her  own 
account,  could  be  more  hostile  than  the 
terms  on  which  they  lived  during  this  inter¬ 
val.  His  horror  and  detestation  of  the  deed 
slie  had  committed  seemed  to  have  rendercii 
her  presence  a  punishment  almost  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  sins  of  which  he  liad  been 
guilty,  and  she  confesses  that  her  first  feel¬ 
ings  of  repentance  arose  from  witnessing  ! 
the  passionate  grief  with  which  your  father 
m.ourned  for  the  wife  he  had  injured  and 
lost.  May  this  repentance  avail,”  added  tlie 
priest,  crossing  himself,  “  but  the  death  of  j 
your  mother  is  not  the  only  one  that  lies  I 
upon  her  soul.  The  only  person  whose  evi-  j 
deuce  she  had  cause  to  fear  was  the  personal  i 
attendant  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  and  to 
this  poor  woman  she  administered  repeated 
doses  of  a  slow  but  subtle  poison  which  I 
gradually  paralyzed  her  limbs,  and,  ere  long, 
produced  death.  1  really  believe  that  it  is  ! 
now  only  for  your  father’s  sake  that  she 
wishes  the  whole  of  this  terrible  history  to 
he  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  she  wish¬ 
ed  this  last  atrocious  act  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  you,  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  any  indiscretion  on  your 
part,  as  no  disclosure  can  be  feared  from 
any  other  quarter.” 

“  Even  without  the  promise  given  it 
w'ould  be  buried  safely  with  me,”  replied 
Bertha,  solemnly.  “  But  can  you  tell  me, 
sir,  if  you  gathered  from  any  thing  she  said 
the  motive  of  my  unhappy  father  for  keep¬ 
ing  me  thus  estranged  iVorn  my  home?” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Harrington,”  answered  Fa¬ 
ther  Maurice,  “  1  can  answer  that  qiies- 
’  lion  distinctly.  Your  being  sent  otf  in  the 
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first  instance  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
overwhelming  horror  in  which  he  found 
himself  plunged,  and  from  which  it  was  his 
first  object  to  withdraw  you  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  your  not  being  recalled  arises  from  a 
u\ant  of  courage  on  the  part  of  your  father, 
who  dreads  to  see  the  child  he  has  rendered 
motherless  by  his  infidelity,  though  not  by 
his  hand.” 

“  And  must  we  then  remain  estranged 
forever?”  said  Bertha,  mournfully. 

“  1  scarcely  perhaps  know  enough  to  be 
a  proper  adviser,”  replied  the  good  man, 

“  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  best 
perform  your  duty,  young  lady,  by  returning 
to  him.  Mademoiselle  Labarre  stated  her 
belief  that  one  source  of  the  misery  in 
which  she  saw’  him  plunged  arose  from  the 
idea  that  you  might  implicate  him  in  the 
fearful  crime  that  has  rendered  you  both  so 
!  desolate  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  power  of 
I  removing  this  agonizing  idea  from  his  mind 
,  is  reason  sutlicient  to  induce  you  to  go  to 
'him,  without  thinking  of  any  other;  though 
there  may  be  many.” 

“  I  will  go  to  him,”  said  Bertha,  ri.^ing 
with  sudden  energy,  “  you  are  riglit,  good 
I  father.  1  feel  it  at  my  heart,  and  that  shall 
guide  me.  I  have  trusted  to  my  poor  head 
hitherto,  and  now  it  .seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  acted  very  ill.  Alas*  alas!  my  father 
must  indeed  be  wretch.cd  !  May  heaven 
pardon  me  for  having  judged  him  wrong¬ 
ly  1” 

“  Atone  for  it  my  child  by  breathing  to 
his  ear,  and  to  his  alone,  the  solemn  secret 
of  this  day’s  confession.  •  do,  then,  and  may 
the  God  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures 
with  a  father’s  pitying  eye,  jirotect  and  sus¬ 
tain  you  !” 

Once  more  Bertha  uttered  an  earnest  as¬ 
surance  of  her  ileep  gratitude,  and  departed 
from  the  church,  her  carriage  and  her  won- 
derincT  servants  having  been  long  waiting 

n  0  0  9 

'  for  her  at  its  door. 


Deeply  now  had  Bertha  cause  to  deplore 
j  the  thoughtless  expenses  in  wdiich  she  had 
indulged  herself  since  her  arrival  at  Rome. 

;  Bronze  copies  after  the  antique,  if  they  are 
i  in  a  good  style  of  workmanship,  cost  a  good 
Ideal,  and  so,  too,  do  mosaics,  and  well-cut 
!  intaglio  imitations  of  first-rale  gems  ;  and 

Io  O' 

in  all  these  little  gauds  and  toys  she  had 
I  indulged  herself  so  freely,  that  the  second 
remittance  of  her  increased  allowance  was 
so  nearly  gone,  as  to  leave  her  with  very 
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little  more  than  suflicient  to  pay  for  her 
carriage  and  servants  for  the  current 
months. 

Had  she  possessed  the  means  of  paying , 
for  her  journey  she  would  have  set  otT  tlie  • 
very  hour  her  accomplished  Luigi  could 
have  obtained  her  a  passport  and  so  forth 
cn  rtglc^  but  this  was  now  impossible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inexpressible  consola-  i 
tion  afforded  by  the  information  she  had  | 
received,  she  felt  a  miserable  restlessness  i 
from  her  enforced  continuance  at  Rome,  j 
which  made  her  look  forward  either  to  the  j 
arrival  of  her  cousin  or  of  her  next  remit- 1 
tance  with  feverish  impatience.  She  felt,  i 
indeed,  that  she  should  find  some  difhculty 
in  explaining  to  Vincent  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  determination  to  return.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  her  doing  so  having  been 
again  and  again  the  theme  of  lamentation 
in  her  conversations  with  him.  But  this 
w-as  nothing  compared  to  the  agony  of  being 
thus  kept  from  atoning  fir  her  involunt.ary  ! 
fault,  and  of  her  bestowing  on  her  suti’er-  • 
iug  and  contrite  father  ll»e  best,  perhaps  | 
the  only  consolation  the  world  had  left  for  j 
him.  Iler  increased  allowance  had  hither- j 
to  been  carelessly  received,  and  w'ithout  in-  { 
spiring  the  slightest  sensation  of  gratitude,  j 
But  now  she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  unhap- j 
py  parent  did  all  he  dared  to  do  towards 
contributing  to  her  comfort,  and  proving 
that  his  thoughts  were  with  her.  But  Vin- , 
cent  came  not,  and  two  months  had  still  to 
wear  themselves  away  before  she  could  act 
upon  the  resolution  she  had  taken. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  adventures  as 
of  sorrows.  When  they  come. 


enough  that  it  is  no  joke,  I  promise  you. 
I  have  lost  bets  to  the  amount  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds;  and  it  is  no  good  for  me  to 
give  my  I.  O.  L'.  for  them,  unless  1  am  sure 
of  being  able  to  take  them  up.  Can  you, 
or  can  you  not,  get  this  money  for  me?” 

“  Most  certainly,  Edward,  I  cannot,”  re¬ 
plied  his  mother,  in  considerable  agitation. 
‘‘\our  poor  father  is,  no  doubt,  getting 
more  twaddling  and  imbecile  every  day. 
But  this  w'ould  rouse  him  to  fresh  life  and 
opposition,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  We 
should  not  only  fail  of  getting  such  a  sum 
as  that,  but  take  my  word  for  it  we  should 
have  him  getting  troublesome  again  about 
every  shilling  we  wanted.” 

‘‘Then  my  last  race  is  run,  mother!” 
replied  her  son.  “  I  must  shoot  myself.” 

‘‘  Nonsense,  Edward  !  How  can  you  be 
so  wicked  as  to  try  to  frighten  me  by  talk¬ 
ing  such  rudnmontade !  1  don’t  see  any 

thing  at  all  just  at  present  that  can  justify 
us  in  being  out  »>f  spirits.  Only  see  the 
fuss  tlial  Theresa  Yabiolporakiosky  makes 
with  Agatha  !  1  am  ijuite  sure  she  might 

go  and  live  with  her  any  day.  And  as  to 
Maria,  who  really  grows  handsomer  every 
day,  1  will  ask  you  to  tell  me  who  there  is 
in  Rome  that  Prince  Erederigo  Paulovino 
appears  to  care  about  excepting  herself?  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  it.  The  thing  is  as 
clear  as  light.  Can  you  deny  this  Ed¬ 
ward  ?” 

“Oil!  dear  no,  ma’am.  The  thing  is 
very  evident  indeed — only  you  know  the 
prince  is  unfortunately  married,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  hope  from  that  quarter  that 
our  beauty  should  be  iransmografied  into 
La  Princesse  Maria,  'riiis  is  unlucky,  you 


They  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  bntt:ilions. 

Plots  were  certaiidy  thickening  round  Ber¬ 
tha,  nor  were  the  Roberts  family  beyond 

the  reach  of  rather  startling  vicissitudes. 

«  •  *  #  * 

"  I  give  you  notice,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Fidward  Roberts,  rushing  into  his  mother’s 
bed-room  in  rather  an  unceremonious  style, 

“  I  give  you  fair  notice  that  preaching 
won’t  do  for  me  now,  so  don’t  try,  if  you 
please.  I  don’t  suppose  you  have  the  pow¬ 
er,  have  you,  of  accommodating  me  with 
three  hundred  pg^inds  ?” 

”  Three  hundred  fiddle-sticks,  Edward  ! 
What  joke  are  you  upon  now  ?”  returned  j 
his  mother,  w  ho  was  in  excellent  spirits,  j 
having  just  received  an  invitation  to  an  am-j 
bassadorial  ball. 

“Joke,  mother? 


see. 

“  Not  at  all  unlucky.  You  really  speak 
j  as  if  you  had  left  England  and  your  leading- 
I  strings  yesterday,  i  never  said  that  1  e.\- 
I  pected  to  see  her  made  Princess  Maria  Pau- 
j  lovino.  I  am  not  so  wicked  as  to  wish  for 
any  one’s  death.  But  it  is  her  success  I 
I  am  talking  of — the  high  fashion  that  you 
!  must  perceive  she  is  in,  if  you  are  not  turned 
I  blind  with  your  odious  betting.  It  is  that 
j  I  am  talking  of,  Edward,  and  it  is  that 
I  which  1  am  alluding  to  when  1  say  that  her 
'  prospects  are  good.” 

I  “  Well,  mother,  so  much  the  better  for 
her,”  returned  the  young  man.  “  But  if 
you  know'  what’s  what,  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sort  of  condition  I  am  in  at  pres¬ 
ent,  you  would  not  think  my  prospects  very 


You  w'ill  find  soon 


good,  I  promise  you.  So  1  will  beg  you  to 
stop  short,  ma’am,  if  you  please,  in  your 
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Growings  about  your  dauglitcrs,  aiul  recol- 
Ject  that  you  are  now,  perhaps,  looking  at 
your  son  for  ilie  last  time.” 

“  How  very  silly  it  is  of  you,  Kdward, 
to  try  to  bully  me  in  this  way  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  blow  your  brains  out.  How  can  you 
think  I  am  such  a  goose  as  to  believe  you,” 
returned  his  mother  with  a  tone  and  man¬ 
ner  which  proved  she  had  profited  a  goo«l 
deal  by  past  experience.  “Perhaps  it  will 
do  you  good  to  hear  that  we  are  invited  to 
the  ball  that  people  were  talking  of  last 
night  at  the - ambassador’s  ?” 

Hut  Mrs.  Roberts  was  considerably  alarm¬ 
ed  when  she  saw  the  lips  of  her  handsome 
son  become  suddenly  white,  while  he 
stamped  his  foot  vehemently  on  the  floor  as 
he  replied,  “  Madam,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter.  The  man  1  owe  the  money  to 
is  Prince  Predcrigo;  and  if  yon  have  a 
grain  of  common  sense  left,  you  may  guess 
without  my  telling  you  the  sort  of  reception 
I  should  be  likely  to  meet  at  the  ball  you 
talk  of,  if  1  appear  there  with  my  bets  un¬ 
paid.  It  is  very  likely  you  may  enjoy  tlic 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Maria  in  the  very  tcn- 
derest  of  all  possible  flirtations  on  one  side, 
and  Miss  Agatha  on  the  arm  of  her  princess 
on  the  other,  showing  her  admirable  tact  by 
not  hearing  a  word  of  what  is  murmured 
from  a  moustache  into  her  highness’s  olF 
ear.  All  this  is  very  likely,  and  may,  as 
you  say,  promise  well.  Hut  you  will  see 
HE  looked  at  from  head  to  foot  by  the  high 
mightiness  who  is  making  love  to  my  sister, 
in  a  style  that  will  be  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  knowing  ones  to  mean,  ‘  I  in¬ 
tend  to  kick  you,  young  sir,  at  the  first  con¬ 
venient  opportunity.’  And  kick  me  he  will, 
ma’am,  you  may  depend  on  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  lender  passion  for  my  sister.” 

It  is  always,  or  almost  always,  easy  to 
see  when  a  man  is  in  earnest,  and  i\Irs. 
Roberts  plainly  saw  that  her  son  was  in 
earnest  now.  She  did  not  indeed  believe 
that  he  had  any  serious  thoughts  of  shoot¬ 
ing  himself,  but  she  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  high  place  in  society,  of  which  she 
had  just  been  boasting,  must  inevitably  be 
endangered  if  her  son  exposed  himself  to 
such  a  meeting  as  he  described.  Instead 
of  replying  to  him  in  the  same  light  tone 
she  had  used  before,  she  remained  for  some 
moments  silent,  and  when  at  length  she 
spoke,  it  was  in  a  manner  that  showed 
she  was  cjuite  as  much  in  earnest  as  him¬ 
self. 

“  I  doubt,”  Edward,  said  she,  if  you  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  great  dilFiculties,  nay,  it 
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may  be  the  utter  ruin,  in  which  your  un¬ 
thinking  folly  is  likely  to  plunge  us.  If 
you  think,  my  son,  that  you  and  your  sis¬ 
ters  can  be  taken  from  a  small  faded  house 
in  Haker-streei,  where  we  thought  our¬ 
selves  lucky  if  wc  could  catch  the  wife  of  a 
knight,  that  we  might  delight  our  ears  by 
the  sound  of  ‘  her  ladyship,’  if  you  think 
that  you  can  all  be  taken  from  such  a  home 
as  that,  and  thrown  into  the  greatest  inti¬ 
macy  with  princes  and  dukes,  princesses 
and  duchesses,  without  some  difliculty,  you- 
are  mistaken.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
you  all  (and  this  I  believe  nobody  will  deny) 
in  contriving  to  do  this  with  no  greater  ex- 
pense  in  the  way  of  lodging.s  than  what  we 
pay  here.  Nobody  can  say  that  I  have  ever 
indulged  my  pride  by  inviting  a  single  crea¬ 
ture  to  visit  us  here,  except  just  leaving 
cards  in  a  morning.  Have  I  spent  a  sin¬ 
gle  farthing  upon  giving  any  one  even  a 
enp  of  tea?  Have  I  not  managed  to  get 
vou  all  received  night  after  night  into  all 
the  finest  drawing-rooms  in  Rome,  w  ithout 
ever  dreaming  of  giving  any  parties  in  re¬ 
turn?  Who  is  there,  then,  that  can  re¬ 
proach  me  with  extravagance  or  bad  man¬ 
agement  ?  Hut  yet,  Kdward,  all  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  for  nothing — you  know  it  can’t 
— you  know  w  hat  your  own  dress  has  cost, 
and  yon  may  guess,  then,  mine  and  your 
sisters  cannot  have  been  a  great  deal  less. 
This  and  the  carriage,  and  the  beimr  oblig- 
ed  to  have  something  like  a  regular  dinner 
every  day  on  account  of  Miss  Harrington, 
has  obliged  me  to  push  your  father  to  the 
very  utmost  for  money.  And  to  tell  you 
the  truth  at  once,  Kdward,  I  don’t  think  he 
has  lost  his  faculties  enough,  though  he  does, 
poor  man,  drink  brandy-and-water  every 
night,  to  make  him  draw'  a  check  for  three 
hundred  pound  more  of  capital,  without 
more  fuss  and  difliculty  than  I  know  how 
to  stand,  therefore,  if  you  please,  you  must 
ask  him  for  the  money  yourself.” 

Her  son  who,  during  the  whole  of  this 
long  speech,  had  sat  with  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  his  face  resting  upon  them,  now 
looked  up  with  a  dc.sperate  sort  of  wildness 
in  his  eyes  that  certaiidy  did  frighten  his 
mother  considerably,  and  when  he  spoke,) 
there  was  nothing  either  in  his  words  or 
manner  to  comfort  her. 

“This  is  your  answer,  ma’am,  is  it?”  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  unnatural  quietness. 
“  'Fhen  I  will  wish  you  good  morning,”  and 
he  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke. 

“  Stay,  Edward,”  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  almost  forcing  him  to 
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■sit  down  ngain.  “  Stay,  my  dear  hoy.  1 
have  told  you  nothing  but  the  trutli  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  such  a  sum  ol 
money  from  your  father  just  at  present,  with¬ 
out  such  a  scene  as  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  avoid.  Rut  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  leave  me  in  this  way,  without  a  word 
of  consultation  upon  any  other  way  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  scrape.”  A 

“  Consultation  !  Words  wotW  pay  debts, 
ma’am.  I  hate  talking  when  no  good  can 
come  of  it,”  said  the  young  man,  gloomily. 

“  But  good  may  come  of  it,  Kdward,” 
she  replied.  “  Do  tell  n»e,”  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  w  hisper,  ”  do  tell 
me,  tchen  do  you  projio.se  to  put  your  plan 
in  execution  about  marryitig  Bertlia  ? 
^ou  have  not  given  it  uj),  have  you  ?” 

”  What  has  that  to  do  with  what  we  are 
now  talking  about?  If  1  marry  the  girl  to¬ 
day,  can  she  give  me  three  humlred  pt)unds 
to  morrow  ?”  replied  the  young  man,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“  1  don’t  know  about  to-rnorrow^ — hut  itj 
would  not  he  very  long  first,  depend  upon 
it.  Besides,  Edward,  if  you  would  hut  leave] 
oflf  frow  ning  so  savagely,  and  let  us  set  our 
wits  to  work  together  as  to  how  things  might 
be  managed,  1  think  it  is  very  likely  we 
might  hit  upon  something  or  other  that  might 
help  to  get  you  through  your  ditlicullies,  j 
great,  as  1  must  say,  you  have  managed  to 
make,  them.”  | 

“  1  w  ill  not  be  reproached,  ma’am,”  said  | 
her  son,  w'ith  a  good  deal  of  vehemence. 

'Phat  1  will  not  bear,  and  it  is  as  well  to 

'  j 

tell  you  so  at  once.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  reproach  you,  my  dear] 
l)oy.  1  VOW' and  declare  that  1  had  no  such 
idea  in  my  thoughts,  (lune  tlie  cotitrary, 
Edward.  What  I  was  thiidving  of,  my 
dear,  was  this.  I  know  all  about  debts  ol 
honor,  remember,  and  tlial  they  must  alway.- 
be  paid  almost  directly,  and  all  that,  bin 
yet  I  think  that  with  yonr  cleverness,  and 
my  cleverness,  to  help  you,  something  might 
be  done  to  gain  a  little  lime — only  a  very 
little,  remember.” 

“  Impossilde,  ma’am  !  Dont  delude  your¬ 
self  with  any  such  nonsense.” 

”  Well !  but  only  just  hear  me,  Edw'ard. 
Of  course,  my  dear,  you  must  not  attempt 
to  pass  it  ove*,  even  for  a  day,  as  if  you 
had  forgotten  it.  1  know  all  that  just  as 
well  as  you  do,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  nodding 
her  head  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence.  ‘‘  On  the  contrary,  Edward,  1 
would  not  have  you  lose  an  hour,  or  hardly 
a  moment,  c.xcepting  to  hear  what  1  have  gut 


to  say  before  you  go  to  Prince  Erederigo. 
If  you  don’t  find  him  at  liome,  leave  your 
cani  with  a  message,  or  a  little  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per  that  you  can  have  ready  written,  which 
would  show’  at  once  that  you  have  no  interij 
tion  of  behaving  unhand.somely ;  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  should  be  to  s;iy  that  you  greatly  w  ish 
to  have  the  honor,  or  pleasure,  whichever 
you  like  be.st,  of  seeing  him  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  And  then  you  may  he  very  sure  that 
be  would  send  Idr  you  ;  and  when  you  do 
get  at  him,  you  must  not  look  as  frightened 
and  as  iniscrahle  as  you  do  now,  but  you 
must  have  rather  a  gay,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  ccnfidential  air,  and  tell  him  that 
though  you  should  never,  under  t;ther  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  thought  of  troubling  him 
with  your  jirivate  alfairs,  yet  that  you  trust 
he  will  favor  you  with  his  attention  for  five 
minutes.  And  then,  PhJward,  you  ought  to 
look  very  hapjiy  and  very  triumphant,  and 
go  on  to  tell  him  that  though  the  trtlle  you 
have  lost  to  him — he  sure  you  say  tritle, 
Edward — that  though  the  trifle  you  have 
lost  t«»  him  would  have  been  of  no  great 
consequence  at  any  other  time,  it  was  very 
inconvenient  at  this  moment,  because — and 
here  you  should  laugh,  and  hesitate  u  little 
— because  you  were  this  very  night  to  elope 
with  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world,  whose  fa¬ 
ther,  a  man  of  very  high  rank  and  enormous 
fortune,  o()posed  your  happiness  because 
you  could  not,  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
fither,  come  forw  ard  w  ith  an  income  equal 
to  her  own.  You  should  then  add,  in  a  gay, 
laughing,  coaxing  sort  of  way,  that  you  hope 
.111(1  trust  he  will  give  us  a  day  or  two  for 
I  he  redeeming  your  I.  O.  U.,  as  you  cannot 
pay  it  immediately  w  ithout  dipping  so  deep¬ 
ly  into  your  travelling  purse  as  to  render  the 
elopement  imims.-ibie.  Because  ol  course 
you  cannot  apjily  to  yonr  father  and  mother, 
w  ho  would  not  consent  to  such  a  thimr  fur 

O 

I  he  world.” 

Something  like  a  smile  took  place  of 
I  lie  portentous  frown  with  which  the 
I  young  man  had  hitherto  listened  to  his 
mother. 

“  Upon  my  word,  ma’am,  you  seem  to 
have  ctinsiderable  talent  in  the  romanc¬ 
ing  line,”  stiid  he  ;  ‘‘  and  1  won’t  deny  that 
such  a  statement  might  be  made  in  the  tone 
you  de.scrihe,  w  ithout  giving  the  prince  any 
reason  tosus])ect  that  1  was  a  sw  indler.  But 
he  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  is  to  come 
next  ?  Because  this  confidential  statement, 
you  know,  wdl  not  do  above  once.  Do  you 
•  hink  it  will  ?” 

”  No,  certainly,  Edward,”  replied  his 
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mother,  laughing,  “  I  do  not  think  it,  nor 
do  I  intend  that  you  should  try.  Oidy  get 
him  to  give  you  a  little  law,  and  the  rest 
will  he  all  plain  sailing.” 

“Plain  sailing!  What  can  you  mean, 
ma’am  ?  Are  we  all  to  sail  away  from  Rome  ? 
Is  that  your  project  ?” 

“  No,  not  all,  Edward — only  you  and 
your  wife.” 

“  My  wife  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to 
get  married  to  that  odious  Bertha  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours?”  exclaimed  the 
youth,  the  awful  frown  again  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  his  features. 

“  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  look  fierce 
about  it,  Edward.  1  am  sure  I  have  let 
you  go  on  your  own  way  very  patiently,  and 
had  really  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  your 
own  time  about  it.  And  now  it  is  you,  and  not 
I,  who  have  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  mar¬ 
ry  her  immediately.  If  the  prince  gives  you 
leave  and  license  to  set  off  on  this  expedi-  j 
tion,  and  even  if  there  were  no  Maria  in 
the  case,  I  don’t  think  he  could  refuse— j 
but  if  he  does  give  leave,  he  must  know  as 
well  as  you  do,  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
done  in  a  moment.  You  must  get  out  of 
the  way  of  pursuit — nay,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  you  must  not  go  all  the  way  to 
Scotland  before  you  can  get  married.  But 
when  you  arc  once  the  girl’s  husband,  you 
may  depend  npon  it  Sir  Christopher  won’t 
let  your  name  be  posted  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  three  hundred  pounds.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Edward  ?  Can  you  suggest  any 
thing  better  ?” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  don’t  think  I  can — that 

is,  if  you  really  think  it  impossible  to 

make  my  father  give  me  the  money.  I 
should  like  that  a  great  deal  better,”  he  re¬ 
plied.*  j 

“  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible,”  said  his  j 
mother,  frowning  in  her  turn ;  “  but  you  ! 
may  try,  if  you  please — you  may  go  to  him  I 
this  moment,  if  you  like  it,  and  try  what  | 
you  can  do.”  j 

“  Not  I,  ma’am,  I  promise  you,  I  have! 
no  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing.  But  by 
the  way,  mother,  will  you  be  so  obliging 
as  to  tell  me  how  I  am  to  set  oft*  with  Miss 
Bertha  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  without 
any  money?  Do  you  keep  a  little  hoard, 
ma’am,  always  ready  for  the  purpose?” 
demanded  the  youth. 

'  “No,  indeed,  Edward,”  she  replied, 
“  Heaven  knows  I  have  not  twenty  pounds 
at  my  command,  if  my  life  depended  upon 

it,  and  we  have  already  got  milliners’  bills 
here  that  were  perfectly  unavoidable,  but 
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not  the  more  easily  paid,  for  all  that. 
However,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
your  good  fatlier  has  still  got  his  wits 
enough  about  him  to  give  us  a  check  for 
this,  if  he  never  gi\es  us  another.  1  have 
never  plagued  you  about  it,  but  lie  has 
asked  me  over  and  over  again  when  I 
thought.it  was  likely  to  happen. 

EdwarclAlrew  forth  a  sigh  of  great 
length  an (Wepth. 

“  Well  then,  I  stippose,”  said  he,  “  that 
I  must  really  submit,  and  swallow  the 
gilded  pill.  Oh,  heavens,  how  I  shall 
hate  her  I  And  the  poor  dear  Countess 
Tornorino! — it  will  give  her  a  dreadful 
pang,  1  know.  You  must  promise  that 
you  and  the  girls  will  be  most  particular 
civil  and  attentive  to  her ;  and  tell  AgatM 
not  to  be  rude  to  the  tiresome  husband, 
though  I  know  she  hates  his  love  and 
waltzing,  as  much  as  1  adore  both  in  his 
wife.  But  1  shall  like  to  find  you  all  great 
friends  when  I  come  back.” 

“  Very  well,  my  dear,  we  will  promise 
to  do  every  thing  you  wish  in  that  way,” 
replied  his  mother,  delighted  to  have 
brought  him  at  last  to  do  what  she  had 
often  feared  would  be  too  long  delayed. 
“  1  will  go  to  your  father  directly,  and  get 
what  I  think  will  be  sufticient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  he  will  be  ready  enough  to  give  it, 
I’ll  answer  for  him.  .Poor  man!  he  often 
says  it  is  the  best  stake  we  have  yet 
to  play  for,  but  I  won’t  allow  that  yet — I 
wish  Lynberry  would  come  on  to  Rome  at 
once — he  never  saw  Maria  looking  as  she 
does  now.  But  we  must  not  stay  gossip¬ 
ing,  Edward,  you  must  go  your  way,  and  I 
must  go  mine,  and  may  success  attend  us 
both.” 
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BY  PETER  PAUL  PALETTE. 

H.wino,  in  a  former  numlier  of  this  Ma¬ 
gazine,  essayed  a  pen  and  ink  portrait,  or  ra 
iher  sketch,  of  the  Picture  Dvahr, — which 
sketch,  however  hungling  and  unartisticai  in 
execution,  possessed,  we  are  bold  to  affirm, 
a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  personage 
attempted  to  be  portrayed, — we  now  pro- 


pose  to  try  our  hand  on  tlie  Collector  of  pic-| 
tures,  ainl  produce  a  iKiidunt,  a  companion,  j 
to  that  sketch  ;  helieving  that,  as  we  liave 
done  our  best  to  “  show  up”  the  knavery  : 
of  the  one,  we  are  now  bound  to  make  a 
similar  exhibition  of  tlie  vanity,  credulity, 
gullibility  of  the  other. 

The  Picture  Dealer  we  dcscrihed  as  an 
ingenious,  jockey-like,  small-conscienced 
individual,  whose  pleasant  occupation  is  to 
dispose — for  as  much  money  as  lie  can  pos¬ 
sibly  obtain — of  certain  articles  designated, 
in  the  dainty  phraseology  of  the  craft,  as 
“  the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Old 
Painters;”  and  the  Picture  Collector  may 
be  said  to  be  (in  too  many  cases  will  the 
description  hold  good,)  the  simple,  inno¬ 
cent,  unfortunate  person  whose  ireakntss  it 
is  to  bui/  them. 

Amongst  the  middle  classes  of  society 
one  conseipience,  freiiuenlly,  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth,  in  business  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  what  is  very  significantly  termed  a 
“  taste  for  pictures.”  With  his  horse,  his 
phaeton,  and  his  new  house,  the  well-to-do 
tradesman,  or  professional  man,  if  he  be 
amliitious  to  accpiire  among  his  friends  the 
reputation  of  a  person  of  elegant  mind,  or 
have  been  inoculated,  by  some  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance,  with  a  love  for  the  Arts,  com- 
monlv  “  sets  up”  a  lew  “  fine  old  paint¬ 
ings,”  “  choice”  productions  of  the  pencil 
of  Claude,  Uubens,  liembrandt,  'litian, 
Corregio,  and  others — (all  great  names,  be 
it  remarked,)  expending  sometimes  in  the 
purchase  of  the  same  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  have  built  him  a  substantial  house, 
or  been  a  handsome  portion  for  one  of  his 
children.  Look  around  the  walls  of  such 
a  collector  as  this  !  Supposing  he  has  not 
had  the  sense  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and 
keep  at  his  elbow  an  experienced  friend  to 
aid  in  the  selection  c)f  his  pictures,  but  has 
gone  unadvisedly,  blindly  to  work,  trusting 
to  his  ow  n  sagacity  and  iastt ,  and  buying 
every  thing  with  a  name,  that  was  oftereu 
to  his  notice  by  the  knaves  who  thrive  upon 
such  as  he;  what  art  the  pictorial  “gems” 
we  see  lianging  in  his  rooms?  the  peerless 
pearls  of  which  he  is  s«)  vain?  ihe  prodi¬ 
gies  of  Art  on  which  helms  aiteinptt d  t« 
build  up  the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur 
and  a  man  of^legant  mind?  Ghinng  and 
vile  copies,  not  worth  a  gro-.a  !  wt  rn-oni 
daubs,  rubbed  and  scoured  to  the  very  can¬ 
vass,  which,  if  they  were  eniire,  would  hr 
dear  at  a  pound  per  wagi  n  hiarl  ! — things 
called  studies,  splashy  and  coarse,  wiih  ; 
vast  deal  more  smoke  than  J.re.  about  them, 


and  the  only  merit  of  which  consists  in  a 
certain  something  that  may  he  mistaken 
for  merit,  something  which,  bv  a  willing- 
imagination  may  be  construed  into  an  in- 
dication  of  future  excellence! — with  a 
sprinkling  of  pictures — the  best  of  the  ”  col¬ 
lection” — by  scholars  or  imitators  of  the 
Masters  of  painting,  men  of  mediocre  and 
mere  workshop  talents,  who  never  could 
achieve  original  excellence,  but  copied  the 
style  and  painted  in  the  manner  of  others; 
and  some  of  these  imitative  efforts,  perhaps, 
so  vilely  bepainted  over  by  the  “  restorer,” 

,  that  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  the  original 
remains!  These  are  the  wretched  things 
w  hich  constitute  this  ”  choice,  invaluable 
collection,”  and  many  another  similarly 
formed;  things  which  libel  the^ir  fame 
of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Da  VHnei,  Titian, 
Claude;  and  which,  if  these  men  of  genius 
could  rise  from  their  graves  to  behold,  would 
make  the  very  hair  of  their  heads  stand 
erect  with  horror.  ”  Pray,  sir,”  says  a 
friend,  to  this  sage  collector  of  a  t\yelve- 
immth’s  experience,  ”  what  is  that  very 
brown  painting  over  the  fire-place?”  point¬ 
ing  to  a  miserable  abortion  by  some  dauber, 
who  must  have  hung  himself  in  despair. 

‘‘  'Phat,  sir,  is  Samson,  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass,  about  to  slay  the  Philistines;  and 
I  firmly  believe  a  genuine  Domenicliino. 
Very  fine  !  marvellous  I  powerful  color  ! 
extraordinary  anatomy  !  I  have  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  picture.”  ‘‘  Of  this  picture?” 
quietly  inquires  his  friend.  “  Certainly, 
sir,  of  this  very  identical  picture.  1  can 
trace  it  line  by  line.  This  painting  is  val¬ 
ued  at  a£‘500,  and  w  hat  do  you  think  1  gave 
for  it?”  exultingly  he  asks.  ‘‘  Can't  guess.” 
“  Only  £2i).  Just  like  begging  it  I  Met 
with  it  by  accident  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  amongst  some  old  furniture  which 
had  been  bought  at  Lord  Fitznoodle’s  sale, 
without  a  frame,  and  covered  with  dust; 
but  1  soon  saw  what  it  was — a  gem!  a 
treasure  !  and  was  never  more  surprised  in 
my  life — delightfully  surprised — than  when 
I  he  man  in  the  shop  asked  me  but  for 
It.  'Po  be  sure  he  was  an  ignoramus  :  he 
knew  a  table  from  a  chest  of  drawers,  and 
both  from  a  joint-stool ;  but  he  did  not 
know  a  Doincnichino  from  Adam  or  a  rhi¬ 
noceros  :  and  in  all  probability  was  content, 
like  a  silly  fellow,  with  a  few  pounds  profit 
(  n  his  purchase.  Of  course  1  bought  the 
picture  immediately,  without  making  many 
nquiries  about  it — brought  it  home  under 
n.y  arn. —  had  it  cleaned  and  framed — and 
It  IS  iKiw  valued  at  c£'5li0 !  By  a  most  e.\- 
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(raordinary  bit  of  luck,  in  a  few  days  after 
I  bouglit  it,  1  accidentally  picked  up  the 
cin^raving,  and  at  the  same  place  !  'I'lie 
man  was  ignorant  he  had  such  a  ilfing, 
until  he  discovered  it  among  some  old  hot»ks 
purchased  at  the  same  sale.  J^ingular  coin¬ 
cidence,  wasn’t  it  ?”  “  Very.” 

Tl’.e  fair  and  full  value  of  the  picture  is 
twenty-five  shillings !  The  collector  has 
been  completely  victimized.  No  doubt  the 
painting  was  what  dealers  term  a  “  plant 
that  is,  a  picture  purposely  placed- for  sale 
in  some  convenient,  inconvenient,  hole- 
and-corner  situation,  in  the  run”  of  .‘<ome 
particular  buyer  or  buyers  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  catch.  Such  a  “  plant”  we  occa¬ 
sionally  read  of  in  the  newspapers,  in  some 
such  pti^tiraph  as  this  : — “  A  singular  piece 
of  good  fortune  !  We  copy  the  follow  ing 
from  the  Southampton  Mercury.  Joliii 
Thomas,  waiter  at  the  ‘  Black  Boy  and 
Stomachache  Inn,’  at - near  Southamp¬ 

ton,  is  in  possession  of  a  remarkably  fine 
painting  by  Paul  Potter,  five  feet  by  three 
feet  six  indies  in  size,  and  in  very  beautiful 
preservation,  which  he  bought  for  JL‘3  only, 
at  the  sale  of  an  old  lady’s  effects  in  the 

neighbourhood  of - ,  and  which  has  been 

valued,  by  competent  judges,  at  c^f'BOOO. 

Lord  N -  and  the  Marquis  of  L - 

have  been  to  see  it,  and  one  distinguished 
connoisseur  of  large  tbrlune,  we  are  cred¬ 
ibly  informed,  has  actually  ofiered  for  it 
ct' 150(1,  which  Thomas  has  refused,  as  he 
expects  to  realize  a  much  larger  sum.  The 
proprietor,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  is 
very  proud  of  his  sjieculation,  and  pleased 
with  his  good  fortune,  and  will  oblige,  we 
understand,  any  respectable  person  with  a 
sight  of  the  very  beautiful  painting  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  means  of 
raising  him  into  comparatively  afibicnt  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Now  this  picture  is  a  “  plant,”  w  itiiout  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  the  property  of  some 
clever,  plotting  dealer,  who  has  cunningly 
placed  it  at  the  “  Black  Boy,”  &  c.,  to  catch, 
perhaps,  some  “  new  buyer” — .-iome  vernal 
collector  —  of  that  neighborhood.  The 
owner  would  be  delighted  to  get  a  bona  fide 
offer  of  T’iOll  for  the  same,  for  which  sum 
we  are  bold  to  affirm,  he  w^ould  certainly 
sell  it,  and  give  his  confederate,  the  lucky 
waiter,  a  good  share  of  the  plunder.  Many 
an  inexperienced  collector,  with  no  guide 
but  his  own  taste  and  slender  knowledge  of 
pictures,  has  been  victimized  in  this  or  a 
similar  manner,  and  has  expended  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  and  hung  up  a  quantity  of 


j  rubbish,  ere  he  has  the  sagacity  to  detect  a 
“  plant.” 

We  remember  a  very  clever  trick  that 
I  was  played  ofl’,  some  years  ago,  upon  a 
1  friend  of  ours,  a  getilleman  who  was  just 
!  then  beginning  to  iiirin  a  collection  of  pic- 
I  tures,  though  quite  innocent  of  any  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  masters,  or  the  merits  of  their 
j  works  ;  yet  in  whom,  nevertheless,  the  dc- 
!  sire  to  possess — the  “  picture-fever,”  as  it 
I  is  termed — was  like  a  consuming  flame. 

*  He  was,  moreover,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
;  sharp  practices  of  dealers;  the  cunning 
I  tricks  frequently  resorted  to,  for  entrapping 
i  a  tiovice,  by  persons  who  have  “  fine  old 
paintings,”  wliich  they  wish  to  convert  into 
cash,  and  who,  metnbers  of  the  “  Wide- 
I  aw  ake  Society,”  ever  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
I  for  those  whom  they  can  dupe.  By  these 
i  people  our  friend  was  occasionally  let  into 
I  a  little  secret,  “  much  to  his  advantage.” 

'  One  drizzly,  unpleasant  evening  in  Noveni- 
I  her — the  dusk  was  just  merging  into  night — 
j  he  w’as  sitting  quietly  by  himself  in  his  little 
i  oflice  parlor,  no  doubt  meditating  on  the 
j  ”  grace”  of  Corregio,  the  ‘‘  splendor”  of 
j  Rubens,  the  “purity”  of  Vandyke;  and 
:  longing  to  behold  the  w'alls  of  his  snug 
dwelling  covered  with  the  glorious  produc- 
j  tions  of  these  mighty  names  ;  w  hen  his 
j  musings  were  interrupted,  and  the  poetic 
I  vision,  of  a  most  gorgeous  collection  in 

j -  Street  entirely  banished  from  his 

j  imagination,  by  the  announcement  that  a 
I  person  in  the  adjoining  apartment  wished 
;  to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  of  much 
i  importance.  This  person  was  a  shabby- 
j  genteel  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  profusion 
j  of  black  curly  hair,  large  prominent  rolling 
jeyes,  a  nose  somewhat  aquiline — rather  a 
;  .lew  ish  cast  of  countenance — and  scem- 
!  ingly,  from  his  decayed  dress  and  subdued 
j  melancholy  voice  ;uid  manner,  considerably 
!  under  the  weather.  The  purport  of  his 
j  visit  and  communication  was  this: — “  Ho 
had  taken  the  great,  and  perhaps  unpardon¬ 
able  liberty,”  he  said,  “  of  calling  on  our 
friend,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  some 
few  particulars  in  his  private  history.”  [But 
belbre  we  proceed  farther,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  state,  that  our  friend  is  a  man  of  an 
exceedingly  nervous  and  timid  frame  of 
mind,  soon  alarmed  at  suspicious  appear¬ 
ances,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  fear  and 
trembling;  and  he  by  no  means  liked  tho 
stranger’s  manner  and  appearance  to  begin 
with.  But  the  man  had  no  sooner  made 
this  announcement  relative  to  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  private  life,  than  our  worthy 
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frieml  hcfran  to  look  upon  him  as  an  assas-| 
sill  or  robber  at  least;  and,  buttoning  up ' 
his  coat  and  his  pockets,  and  seizing  a  lader 
otr  the  desk  for  his  derence,  tremblingly  . 
awaited  ihe  attack.] 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  stranger  went 
on  to  say,  lie  was  a  mcrcliant,  re.^iding  in 
Liverpool,  moving  in  a  highly  respectable . 
sphere,  and  in  allluent  circumstances,  llej 
traded  extensively  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  was  a  sleejiing  jiartner  in 
one  of  the  ohiest  hou.xes  in  New  York  ;  but 
in  conse<j’ience  of  some  ruinous  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  eslablishinent  there,  and  several 
very  heavy  losses  sustained  by  himself  in 
this  country,  his  alViirs  became  involved, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  name  appeared  in 
the  Gazette.  While  in  his  prosperity,  (he 
continued,)  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  :  had  one  of  the  choicest  col- . 
lections  of  paintings  an<l  anlitpie  sculpture  I 
in  Liverpool  ;  indeed  he  llatiered  himself 
not  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that 
place  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  in  art,  or 
liad  expended  a  larger  sum  in  the  jiurchase  j 
of  the  productions  of  the  great  old  masters, 
than  himself.  His  gallery,  which  he  liber¬ 
ally  threw  open  to  the  public,  to  improve 
their  taste,  was  the  common  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  every  circle;  Liverpool  con¬ 
sidered  it  an  honor  to  the  town  ;  strangers 
visited  it  as  one  of  the  chief  “  lions”  of  the 
place; — in  fact  an  American  citizen  of  im¬ 
mense  territorial  possessions  near  the  llocky 
Mountains,  and  of  extremely  refined  taste, 
had  once  made  him  an  olFer,  for  the  entire 
collection,  t)f  five  thousand  acres  of  the 
finest  forest-land  in  the  world.  I5ut  he  re¬ 
jected  the  otfer,  noble  though  it  was ;  he 
deemed  it  wrong  to  deprive  his  country  of 
the  treasures  of  art  which  he  had  amassed 
together  at  so  much  cost;  and  thanked  his 
Maker  he  was  too  much  of  a  jiatriot  to  pre¬ 
fer  his  own  interest  to  that  of  his  native 
land.  He  had  fully  resolved  to  bcijueath 
his  gallery  to  the  nation,  with  the  hope  that, 
from  the  study  of  some  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tions  of  antiipiily,  a  school  of  art  might  be 
created  in  this  country  which  should  all  but 
rival  that  which  imparts  so  divine  a  glory 
to  the  times  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Jiut  what 
u  death-blow  to  his  dearest  hope — almost  to 
his  very  existence  as  a  human  being — was 
the  cruel  misttirtune  that  befcl  him — his 
bankruptcy — his  being  obliged  to  part  with 
the  very  treasures  which  he  had  fondly  be¬ 
lieved  were  to  hand  down  his  humble  name, 
the  name  of  iStubbs,  to  future  times,  in 
concert  with  those  of  Angerstein,  licau- 
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niont,  Carr,  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country 
and  of  civilized  man!  ’Twas  not  to  be — 
Tate  hail  decreed  otherwise.  He  had 
dreamed  wildly — a  poetic  dream — a  radiant 
vision  of  glory  ! — he  had  fancied  the  result 
of  his  labors  and  tasteful  research  would, 
in  after  times,  with  some  similar  achieve¬ 
ment  and  benefaction,  be  coupled  together 
in  men’s  mouths,  like  “  Pisces,”  in  the  Zo¬ 
diac — the  Bodleian  Library — the  (iallery 
of  Stubbs  ! — never  tt)  be  disunited  or  torn 
asunder!  ’Twas  all  a  dream — a  rapturous 
dream  ! — but  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  that 
vanishes  away  when  man  awakes  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  Those  stern  realities 
dispelled  his  pleasant  vision,  as  tempests 
dispel  all  brightness  from  the  sky.  The 
postman  came  w  ith  intelligence  of  los.'^es — 
the  banker  came  with  his  returned  bills — 
the  sheritf’s  oflicer  came  with  his  arrests — 
the  bailiir  came  with  his  execution — last  of 
all  the  auctioneer  came  with  his  hammer, 
and  knocked  down  every  stick  and  stone 
he  possessed,  all  his  poor,  dear,  lost  treas¬ 
ures  of  art,  (including  even  a  favorite, ‘old, 
family  hair  trunk  of  his  wife’s,  bcipieatheil 
to  her  by  her  deceased  grandmother,) — to 
the  highest  bidiler  !  Wo  is  me  !  ejaculated 
the  stranger,  i^hall  1  ever  forget  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  that  day! — the  day  of  the  sale? 
Shall  I  ever  recover  from  the  aberration  of 
mind,  (our  friend  started,)  brought  about 
by  learning  that  my  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
lor  which  I  gave — no  matter  now  what 
sum — was  knocked  down  to  one  M'^iggins, 
a  dealer  in  coal  tar  and  pickled  herrings, 
and  a  man  with  no  more  taste  than  the 
tongue  of  my  shoe,  for  only  X377  lOs!  .  .  . 
He  went  on  tri  observe,  that  when  he  stated 
the  whole  of  his  choice  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  he  omit¬ 
ted  to  make  an  exception  of  two  pictures, 
which,  by  a  lucky  accident  were  preserved 
to  him,  and  saved  from  the  wreck.  These 
pictures — a  very  fine  ”  Jlalt  of  Cavalry,” 

I  by  Philip  Wouvermans,  and  a  landscape 
equally  fine,  by  Jacob  Iluysdael — were  con- 
I  sidered  by  him  two  of  his  choicest  gems. 
'Pliey  were  pure  and  spotless,  and  painteil 
in  the  best  manner  of  those  esteemed  mas¬ 
ters.  He  jmrehased  them  some  years  ago, 
in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  actual  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  painter,  by  w  hom  they  were 
treasured  as  the  most  valuable  property  in 
their  possession ;  they  had  remained  with 
the  family  ever  since  they  were  paint. d — 
handed  down  as  heir-looms  from  one  to 
anotlier ;  and  it  was  cnly  by  pay  ng  a  very 
large  price,  in  fact  an  exorbita  it  price  for 
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lliem,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  them 
his.  Blit  happy  was  he  to  become  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  such  exijuisite,  incomparable  pro¬ 
ductions,  altliouiili  the  cost  was  irreat.  Had 
tl»e  sum  demanded  been  twice  as  much,  he 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  the  purchaser ; 
he  could  not,  with  his  entlmsiasm  for  the 
fine  arts,  liave  borne  tlie  burden  of  existence, 
dcjirived  of  those  invaluable  pictures,  and 
must  have  made  any  sacrifice  required  to 
obtain  them.  Fit  several  niiihts,  after  he 
became  the  possessor,  he  could  procure  no 
sleep;  the  feverish  excitement  of  his  mind 
would  not  allow  of  slumber  ;  and  he  jilaced 
the  two  paintings  on  a  table  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  with  a  light  on  cither  side,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  charms.  He  was  entranced  ! 
iiis  ima<rination  revelled  in  Klvsian  beau- 
ties!  and  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  he  could  scarcely  tell.  He  almost 
felt  as  if  the  genius  of  those  mighty  artists 
had  taken  possession  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
as  thou<Th  he  himself  could  create  works 

o 

which  should  rival  theirs!  For  weeks,  ay, 
months,  the  pictures  occupied  his  thoughts, 
and  haunted  him  day  atid  night  ;  so  insep¬ 
arably  had  their  many  charms  fastened  hold 
on  his  imagination.  When  he  brought 
them  home  to  Liverpool,  he  of  course  gave 
them  the  best  position  in  his  gallery,  where 
they  riveted  the  attention  of  all  who  di<l 
him  the  honor  to  look  over  his  walls.  At 
the  time  when  bis  misfortune  occurred,  they 
were,  luckily,  in  the  bands  of  a  jiarticular 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  lent  them  for  a  little 
while,  being  an  enthusiast  like  himself,  that 
he  might  (juietly  enjoy  them  at  his  own 
house.  His  friend  was  so  kind  as  to  take 
care  of  them  for  him  till  his  afiairs  were 
settled  :  they  were  not  missed  by  the  cred¬ 
itors,  strange  to  say,  when  the  collection 
was  catalogued  for  sale.  Fortunately  for 
him,  by  some  accident,  they  were  altogether 
overlooked  and  forgotten;  so  that,  when 
the  business  was  finally  wound  up,  they 
were  handed  over  to  him  again  by  his 
friend  ;  and,  he  must  say,  the  possession  ol 
those  two  matchless  pictures  almost  con¬ 
soled  him  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest.  After 
his  misfortune  he  staid  but  a  short  time  in 
Liverpool :  he  could  not  bear  to  hold  up 
his  head  in  the  place,  for  very  shame.  For 
a  sensitive  and  honorable  mind  like  his, 
the  disgrace  of  failure  was  too  much  ;  he 
felt  it  too  acutely ;  he  could  not  fight  up 
against  it ;  nor  could  he  again  acquire  cour¬ 
age  to  look  his  old  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  face.  He  lied  from  the  town. 
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Good  Ilrav’n  !  what  sorrow  gloom’d  that  j)arting 
day, 

That  called  him  from  his  native  walks  away  ; 
When  till!  j)(tor  exile,  every  pleasure  past, 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look’d  his 
last  ! 

The  stranger  quoted  Goldsmith,  to  make 
an  impression  on  our  friend.  He  con¬ 
tinued  ; — After  quitting  Liverpool,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
had  some  wealthy  relatives;  but  his  stay  in 
the  metropolis  was  not  prolonged  beyond 
a  few  weeks,  as  those  same  relatives,  he 
fancied,  greeted  him  not  so  cordially  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  when  he  was  in 
prosperity.  'J’his  he  could  not  brook.  He 
would  not  sulmiit  to  be  treated  like  a  dog 
by  the  very  people  who  had  lived  in  his 
house,  and  feasted  at  his  table,  for  months, 
when  his  circumstances  were  etpial  to  or 
better  than  their  own.  He  left  the  house 
abruptly,  and  came  at  once  to  tbe  town 
where  he  then  was  dwelling,  (and  where 
our  friend  resided,)  hoping  that  he  there 
should  soon  be  able  to  meet  w  ith  some  con¬ 
genial  enqdoy merit  whereby  to  earn  a  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence.  He  wished  not  for 
riches,  he  wished  not  for  grandeur  or  sta¬ 
tion;  he  had  resolved  to  be  content  with  a 
little,  if  that  little  could  be  procureil  in  an 
honest,  honorable  way,  and  would  be  salis- 
fieil  with  a  crust  and  a  drop  of  water,  so 
that  he  might  be  independent  of  those  who 
scorned  him  for  misfortunes  he  could  not 
help,  and  for  the  bringing  about  of  w  Inch 
he  could  by  no  means  account  himself 
blameable.  But  the  tide  of  fortune,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  had  set  in  again.st  him.  He 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  His  laud¬ 
able  design  was  to  be  frustrated,  and  his 
fond  hojie  blasted.  Never,  since  he  came 
to  the  town,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  nature  suitable  to  his  abilities 
and  time  of  life.  For  several  months,  he 
had  been  in  the  greatest  distress;  his  wife, 
children,  and  himself,  frequently  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  starvation.  They  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  part  with  every  little  article  of  any 
value  which  they  possessed,  to  procure 
bread.  Kven  the  two  pirturcs  he  esteemed 
so  highly,  the  “  gems”  he  had  carried  from 
place  to  jilace,  and  cherished  fondly  as  the 
w  ife  of  his  bosom,  that  he  had  guarded  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  that  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  heart’s  blood, — oh,  how 
it  maddened  him  to  think  of  it ! — even  they, 
his  beautiful  Wouvermans  and  Iluysdael, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  go  to  the  paw  nbrok¬ 
er’s,  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence! 
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It  was  this  that  harrowed  up  his  feelings  |  kindness  ?  said  he  ;  will  you  be  my  friend  ? 
more  than  all  else  that  had  happened  to  him.  ’  Five  pounds  would  preserve  me,  my  wife, 

It  was  this  aliliction  which  had  been  the  1  and  innocent  children  from  starvation.  For 
great  grief  he  feared  he  should  never  over-  j  five  pounds,  then,  1  will  place  you  in  pos- 
get, — the  blow  from  which  he  apjirehended  i  session  of  these  pictures — these  beautiful 
he  should  never  recover.  Ami  the  stran- j  pictures.  See  here  are.  the  tickets  !  Give 
ger  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  j  me  five  pounds,  and  the  pictures  shall  be 
like  a  child.  Our  friend  was  (juite  over- i  yours  !  Yours  to  possess,  to  enjoy, — to  be 
come  by  this  talc  of  wo.  A  man  of  much  a  perpetual  delight  to  you  for  the  remainder 
sensibility,  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  j  of  your  days ! 

stranger  on  account  of  his  misf«)rtunes.  Our  friend  was  moved.  lie  was  thrown 
He  lelt  for  him  as  every  one  should  feel  for  completely  olV  his  guard,  by  the  manner  of 
a  brother  man,  heart-broken  and  overwhelm-  the  man, — the  earnestiiess,  the  grief,  the 
ed  with  sorrow;  and  iiupiired  if  he  could  he  passionate  appeal  to  his  benevolent  feelings; 
the  means  of  relieving  his  necessities,  by  and  without  liesilating  a  moment,  put  his 
rendering  him  a  temporary  assistance.  'Fhe  hand  in  his  pockets,  and  flung  down  on  the 
stramjer  sprang  forward  and  grasped  our  table  the  sum  rcipiired.  The  stranger  was 
friend’s  hand  most  passionately.  He  said:  overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  He  could  not 
1  am  starving,  literally  starving.  I  have  not  give  expression  to  his  feelings.  The  tears 
tasted  food  for  two  days.  My  wife  is  fain-  started  into  his  eyes  as  he  took  up  the 
ishing  like  myself;  and  my  p,oor,  dear,  in- 1  money  ;  and  he  shook  the  hand  of  our  friend 
iioccnt  little  children,  cry  to  me  for  bread,  ;  with  a  grateful  pressure,  that  spoke  more 
and  1  have  none  to  give  them.  Are  you  a  than  words.  At  length  he  muttered  the 
husband,  a  father  ? — place  yourself  in  my  1  word — “  benefactor!”  and  found  a  voice  to 
situation,  and  imagine  what  must  be  the  j  call  down  in  broken  accents,  every  bltfssing 
torture  of  mind  I  endure!  I  have  no  pros-  of  Heaven  on  our  friend,  for  his  merciful 
pect  of  employment,  no  money — nothing  and  unparalleled  kindness.  He  wished 
upon  w  hich  I  can  raise  even  a  few  shillings  him  every  good  thing  in  this  world,  and  un¬ 
to  procure  a  morsel  of  food  for  my  starving  ending  happiness  in  the  next.  Tlien,  tak- 
wife  and  little  ones.  I  am  utterly,  hopeless-  ing  up  his  hat  to  depart,  he  liurnbly  request- 
ly  destitute.  My  two  pictures,  the  only  ed  to  be  allowed  to  sec  his  pictures  once 
thi  ngs  of  value  saved  from  the  wreck  of  my  i  more  when  gracing  his  benefactor’s  walls; 
fortunes,  I  pledged  w  ith  a  pawnbroker  in  and,  grasping  our  friend  again  by  the  hand 
this  tow  n,  twelve  months  ago,  fi>r  c£  10.  My  w  armly,  he  looked  unutterable  tlianks,  and 
necessities  compelled  me  to  do  it,  mucli  quitted  the  room. 

against  my  will.  This  very  day  the  time!  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  he  had  left 
expires;  and  if  the  interest  is  not  paid  to- .  the  place,  the  worthy  Collector  began  to 
night,  I  lose  them  fir  ever.  I  di<l  hope  entertain  some  doubts  whether,  after  all, 
some  time  to  l>e  able  to  redeem  them,  to  j  he  liad  not  been  duped  by  this  “child  of 
make  them  mine  again,  to  keep  them  in  j  misfortune ;”  and  asked  himself  the  ques- 
my  jiossession  until  I  die,  as  treasures  1  .  tion,  “  Have  you  not  been  robbed  of  your 
would  not  willingly  part  with  for  a  prince’s  money,  and  made  the  victim  of  an  artful, 
ransom.  Hut  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay  j  clever  impostor?”  But,  on  attentively  ex¬ 
even  the  interest,  w  hich  would  save  them  j  amining  tlie  pawnbroker’s  tickets  for  a  mo- 
for  another  year.  'Fhey  must  go  from  me,  |  ment,  he  very  soon  satisfied  himself  that 
they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  ;  he  could  not  have  been  roblw*d  to  any 
be  mine  no  more.  The  thought.  1  cannot  '  great  amount,  as  no  pawnbroker  would 
sujiport ;  1  feel  as  though  1  should  go  raving  lend  XIO  on  pictures  that  were  not  worth 
in;ul.  It  will  be  too  much  for  me — I  shall  j  at  least  twice  the  money.  He,  therefore, 
never  lixeto — (and  the  stranger  we|)t  .again  )  ,  made  his  mind  easy  on  that  score;  and,  as 
There  is  one  thing,  said  he,  (after  a  pause,  |  there  was  no  time  to  he  lost,  prepareil  to  go 
and  struggling  to  he  calm,)  that  troubles  :  in  quest  of  the  paw  nbroker’s  dwelling.  He 
me  exceedingly.  1  cannot  make  up  my  hoped  to  be  enabled  tocongratulate  himself 
mind  that  th:(T  ignorant  fellow — that  /m/c/i- i  on  the  har^ain  he  had  made;  for  though  a 
broktTy — should  hecome  the  proprietor  of,  man  of  a  kiml  heart,  and  not  averse  to 
tw’o  such  invaluable  jiictures — and  at  such  '  deeds  of  charity,  he  dearly  loved  a  good 
a  price  !  Pictures  worth  almost  any  sum  bargain  ;  ami  if  he  could  serve  another  and 
that  might  be  asked  for  them,  for  a  con- !  himself  at  the  same  time,  w  as  so  much  the 
temptible  ten  pounds !  Will  you  do  mo  one  |  better  pleased.  We  shall  see  if,  in  this  in- 
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Stance,  he  contrived  to  “kill  two  birdsj 
with  one  stone.”  I 

The  night  was  as  unpleasant  a  one  as' 
can  possibly  he  imagined.  It  was  windy;! 
occasionally  there  came  a  blast  that  swept 
fiercely  through  the  streets,  making  thei 
chimney-pots  rattle,  and  bringing  down 
tiles  on  the  pavement  with  a  loud  crash;; 
and  a  thick  drizzling  rain  descended  unre-| 
mittingly,  quickly  welling  through  thel 
clothes,  and  filling  every  alley  and  street 
with  a  sloppy  puddle.  Kre  he  started  on  ' 
his  adventure,  the  worthy  but  timid  collec-! 
lor  deemed  it  advisable  to  request  the  corn-' 
pany  of  a  friend — an  enthusiastic  lover  of! 
pictures  like  himself;  for  the  pawnhr<»ker’s ; 
abode  was  situate  in  a  very  low  street,  in  a' 
very  low  quarter  of  the  town,  some  couple' 
of  miles  away  ;  and  he  was  not  certain  luit 
that  the  stranger  might  be  an  assassin  after 
all,  and  intend  to  waylay  him  on  his  route.* 
So,  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  I 
it  was  as  well  to  be  jirepared.  With  great  I 
willingness  his  friend  agreed  to  accompany! 
him  to  the  place,  and  in  a  little  lime  lhe| 
twain  sallied  ft>rth.  For  half  an  hour  or  i 
more  they  perambulated  up  one  street  and  j 
down  another  ;  through  crooked  lanes  redo- 1 
lent  of  mud  and  disease,  and  alleys,  long, 
filthy,  close,  and  without  a  light — dark  as' 
pitch  ; — from  the  wretched  houses  in  which  [ 
emanated,  as  they  passed,  sounds  of  heavy 
blows,  administered  by  drunkards  to  their; 
wives — oaths,  and  slirieks  of  children — | 
cries  of  murder — horrible  imprecations — j 
laughter,  mingled  with  “curses  hmd  and  I 
deep” — singing,  scolding,  sculHing,  fight-! 
ing  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rain  swept 
against  their  laces,  and  the  wind  bufleted 
them  about, — stumbling  — slijijiing — splash- 
incr — stanrgering.  At  last,  laiigued,  wet, 
and  somewhat  dispirited,  they  arrived  at  j 
the  street  where  the  pawnbroker  resided,  a  | 
filthy,  murderous-looking  lane  ;  and  pres- ! 
ently  descried,  to  their  no  small  satisfac- ' 
lion,  the  three  weII-';nown  golden  dump- 1 
lings,  glittering  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  above  ' 
the  door  of  a  low,  mean  dwelling,  whereat  ' 
they  stopped.  “  Stilomon  Levi,  Licensed  ' 
Pawnbroker,”  was  written  in  black  letters  j 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  dirty  white  over  ihei 
door.  “  This  is  the  place,”  said  our  friend,  | 
and  entered  at  once.  Seated  at  the  desk,  j 
writing,  was  a  tall,  thin,  very  pale,  bald-; 
headed  old  Jew,  with  great,  dark,  swim-! 
ming  eyes,  one  of  which  had  an  expression 
of  extreme  cunning,  and  appeared  to  smile 
continually,  as  though  it  rejoiced  within  it¬ 
self  at  some  exquisite  bit  of  roguery;  the 
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other  kept  constant  watch  on  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  fear 
of  being  taken  in  ;  they  were  scarcely  sep¬ 
arated  bv  an  exceedingly  thin  ridge  of  nose, 
like  a  macaw’s,  tliat  was  nearly  transparent, 
and  on  the  extreme  tip  of  which  w  as  sup- 
ported  (by  what  means  did  not  appear, 
probably  by  the  same  miracle  as  Maliomet’s 
coflin,)  a  pair  of  antique  horn  spectacles, 
which  no  doubt  very  materially  assisted  the 
wearer  in  comprehending  the  profits  of  his 
trade.  This  personage  was  Solomon  him¬ 
self  At  the  counter  stood  a  Jew  clerk, 
the  very  opposite  of  his  master  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  for  he  was  stumpy  and  fat,  and  al¬ 
most  as  round  as  one  of  the  gilded  balls 
over  the  door.  Ilis  hair  w  as  thick  and  cur¬ 
ly,  and  seemed  intended  by  nature  to  serve 
all  the  purposes  <if  a  hat;  circular  was  his 
face,  as  the  full  moon,  with  cheeks  like 
threepenny  loaves,  hut  destitute  of  the 
slightest  indication  of  whisker,  for  the  good 
seed  had  fallen  on  a  barren  .soil ;  his  iio.se 
was  a  little,  contemptible,  insignificant,  and 
very  comnu'iiplace  sort  of  feature  :  nine 
huinlred  and  ninety-nine  such  noses  might 
be  seen  in  a  crowd  any  day  ;  like  lago’s 
pur.se,  ’iwas 

“  fc’omolliing,  notliing ; 

'Tid  rnino,  'iwas  lii::,  and  lias  liei'ii  slave  tu  thou¬ 
sands;” 

while  in  his  eyes  there  abided  a  laughing 
good-humor,  that  spoke  the  native  compla¬ 
cency  of  his  mind.  'Lhis  gentleman  w  as 
informing  Mrs.  Nokes — a  ragged  woman 
.^liglillv  intoxicated,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  that  looked  as  though  it  had  sucked 
in  gin  with  its  mother’s  milk — that  they — 
that  is,  Solomon  and  himself — could  not 
possibly  lend  more  than  fourjience  on  the 
old  tea-kettle,  and  sixpence  on  the  rusty 
blanket,  she  liad  brought  to  pledge.  Di¬ 
rectly  our  cidlector  and  his  friend  entered 
the  shop,  the  fat  Jew  clerk  looked  at  his 
master  and  smiled  ;  w  hich  smile  was  imme¬ 
diately  pitched  back  by  Solomon ;  but 
whether  there  was  something  in  the  wet 
and  disordered  exterior  of  the  gentlemen, 
that  savored  of  the  ludicrous,  or  whether 
the  pawnbroker  and  his  clerk  had  any  sus- 
jiicion  of  the  business  about  which  our 
friend  was  come,  did  not  appear.  “  You 
have  two  paintings  in  your  possession,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  pledged  by  a  Mr.  Stubbs,”  said  the 
collector,  explaining  the  ohjecl  of  his  visit. 

“  Mordecai  IStublis?”  rejoined  Solomon  ; 
— “  Yesh,  sher  ; — two  var  fine  picture — 
magnifishcnt  picture  !” 
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“  Could  I  see  tliern?”  inquired  our  friend.  | 
“  Shertainly,”  said  Solomon;  “bull  he- j 
liefs  de  picture  be  forfeited,  de  intrest  baf 
not  been  paid.” 

“You  are  greatly  mistaken,”  returned, 
the  collector;  “  here  are  the  tickets — see! 
— the  time  is  not  yet  expired.” 

“Oh,  I  shee ; — den  you  haf  bought  the, 
tickets  ofMordecai?”  inquired  the  Jew, 
with  a  smile. 

“  I  have,”  replied  our  friend. 

“  V’’ill  you  take  de  picture  wid  you,  or 
shall  I  make  out  two  vresli  tickets  in  your, 
name?”  asked  Solomon.  “Ten  pounsh, 
de  principal,  and  two  pounsh  de  intrest — 
twelf  pounsh  you  vill  haf  to  pay  me  vor  de  j 
pair  picture,” — calculated  Solomon.  i 

“  1  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  |)aint-i 
ings  before  I  do  that,”  said  our  frieml,  who! 
began  to  think  seventeen  pounds  were  rath-| 
er  too  large  a  sum  to  give  for  a  “pig  in  a, 
poke.”  j 

“  Var  goot,”  replied  the  pawnbroker; 
“  den  you  musht  pay  de  intrest  virst — two 
pounsh.  Ye  always  makes  de  rule  to  haf, 
de  interest  paid  bevore  ve  brinksh  down  te , 
tings.”  ! 

Our  friend  very  reluctantly  threw  a  couple  , 
of  sovereigns  on  the  counter,  which  the  fat  [ 
clerk  took  up,  and  rang  several  times  toj 
ascertain  if  they  were  good.  i 

“  V^etch  down  de  picture,  Mosesh,” — ! 

said  Solomon,  as  s(H)n  as  he  heard  the  sound  ' 
^  1 
of  the  money,  “  and  be  var  garval  ov  de 

vrame.”  Moses  departed. 

The  worthy  collect<)r  now  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  nervous.  His  face  was  flushed, 
and  his  mind  evidently  much  excited  ;  he  | 
was  full  of  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  his  j 
speculation — good  or  bad, — lioping  to  find  j 
he  had  made  a  bargain — fearing  lest  he  had  : 
been  taken  in.  Hopes  and  fears  alter-! 
nated  rapidly  in  his  heart — curiosity  was  | 
strained,  and  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  | 
In  a  very  little  time  .Moses  again  made: 
his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  some-  I 
what  bulky  package — the  invahiable  | 
“  gems  ” — the  veritable  Riiysdael  and  Won- , 
vermaiis,  which  were  to  be  “  a  treasure  ”  to  I 
our  friend,  the  finest  pictures  of  his  collec¬ 
tion; — and  proceeded  leisurely  and  provo- ■ 
kingly  to  untie  every  knot  in  the  string  that  | 
bound  it.  ^  | 

“Chit  it — cut  it!”  cried  the  impatient^ 
C(»llector,  oflTering  his  penknife.  I 

“  L)e  siring  vill  do  again,  .Mosesh,”  said  ! 
S)lomon;  and  gave  the  fat  clerk  a  know-! 
ing  look. 

“  I 

At  length  every  knot  was  untied — the  | 


string  slipped  olT — the  precious  paintings 
slowly  and  gradually  uncovered.  First  a 
wrapper  of  sheeting  was  removed,  coarse 
and  dirty;  then  a  rusty  blanket;  next  a 
huge  quantity  of  paper  was  stripped  away  ; 
then  another  bandage  of  sheeting  ;  after  that 
came  a  filthy  table-cover ;  then  paper  again  ; 
then  cow-hair ;  then  a  thick  jiaddmg  ofeot- 
ton  ; — at  last  the  “gems”  themselves  ap¬ 
peared  to  light, 

“  And  sailed  into  tlie  view  with  all  their  charms.” 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  can  we  picture 
to  our  mind’s  eye  the  looks  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  our  friend,  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
upon  them  for  a  moment !  those  looks  of 
astonishment  and  horror;  that  visage  where 
indignation,  scorn,  pity,  and  inten.se  morti¬ 
fication  by  turns  were  seen  chasing  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  The  thing  is 
impossible — it  cannot  be  done.  Our  ima¬ 
gination  is  incompetent  to  the  endeavor. 
He  was  a  done  man — he  saw  it — he  knew 
it — he  felt  it  in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his 
body.  The  first  glimpse  was  enough  for 
him  ;  he  wanted  not  a  nearer,  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  Such  wretched  abortions  never  de¬ 
filed  canvass  before  nor  since.  They  were 
the  worst  of  all  the  productions  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  paint ;  daubers  of  only  an 
hour  old  never  gave  birth  to  performances 
more  miserably  bad — more  horribly  imsipid 
— more  stupidly  vile.  The  outside  value 
of  both,  frames  included,  was  forty  shil¬ 
lings  ;  just  the  sum  which  had  been  paid 
for  interest.  4Vith  a  voice  of  desperate 
calmness  our  friend  inquired  where  Mr. 
Stubbs  could  be  found.  Solomon,  of  course, 
“didn’t  know.”  “  Will  you  give  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  him  when  you  see  him,”  said 
the  disappointed  collector,  “and  say,  that 
when  his  misfortunes  bring  him  to  the  gal¬ 
lows,  as  I  (h)ubt  not  they  will,  ere  long,  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  present  at  his  execu¬ 
tion,  and  siiall  be  happy  to  whisper  a  few 
words  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  dying 
moments.” 

“  Var  goot,  shertainly,”  replied  the  Jew, 
with  a  malicious  grin  ;  “  but  vill  you  take 
de  picture  away  now,  or  haf  vresh  tickets?” 

Our  friend  heard  no  more,  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  “  To  perdition  w  ith  the 
pictures!”  he  shouted  and  rushed  out  of  the 
shop. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mordecai  Stubbs  had 
been  employed  by  the  pawnbroker,  Solo¬ 
mon  Levi,  to  wail  on  our  friend,  whom  he 
had  heard  of  a.s  a  young,  inexperienced, 
and  enthusiastic  collector,  to  offer  him  these 
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two  “  inestimable  pnintings,”  and  tlie  man  : 
of  many  briefs  was  too  pathetic  for  him ;  i 
the  worthy  collector  fell  into  the  trap,  and 
was  victimized.  Could  we  have  looked  in  ; 
upon  the  knavish  pair  that  evening,  as  they  ' 
sipped  their  grog,  and  shared  the  seven 
sovereigns  between  them — liow  droll  !  how 
they  must  have  chuckled  over  the  fun,  and 
plumed  themselves  on  that  delicious  bit  off 
roguery. 

To  wind  up  the  joke,  on  the  following 
day  our  friend  received  by  post  the  subjoined 
note : — 

“  Mr.  M.  Stubbs  presents  his  compliments 

to  Mr.  - ,  trusts  he  likes  the  pictures, 

but  is  sorry  to  say  it  will  be  utterly  out  of  j 
Mr.  S.’s  power  to  call  on  his  benevolent’ 
friend,  as  he  hoped  and  expected,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  do,  to  see  his  dear,  beau¬ 
tiful  Ruysdael  and  Wouvermans  adorning 
the  gallery  of  his  benefactor,  (the  man  of 
all  others  he  shall  ever  be  most  anxious  to 
serve,  whose  great  kindness  he  must  always 
remember  with  gratitude,)  as  he  will  leave 
town  in  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
the  North,  whither  he  is  going,  (as  the 
weather  has  cleared  up  so  unex[)ectedly,) 
to  enjoy  a  week  or  two’s  shooting  with  a 
friend.” 

Such  tricks  as  this,  and  tricks  of  even  a 
more  artful  description,  are  frequently  prac¬ 
tised  upon  collectors  of  small  experience  J 
and  much  enthusiasm,  who  are  easily  ex- ! 
cited,  and  ijrnorantof  the  knavish  doings  of 
men  who  trade  in  the  “  unapproachable 
productions  of  the  fine  Old  Masters.” 
They  should  ever  be  on  their  guard  against 
persons — professed  dealers  or  not,  for  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  always  openly  proclaim  them- 1 
selves  such — who  offer  immense  advanta-j 
ges  for  a  small  outlay — a  Corregio  or  Claude  j 
for  a  ten  pound  note,  or  “  an  old  song” — 
merely  because  said  dealers  have  come  in¬ 
to  possession  of  said  pictures  under  “  very 
peculiar  circumstances,”  and  can  afford  to 
sell  them,  consequently,  a  great  bargain  ; 
or  because,  being  driven  into  a  corner  for 
money,  which  they  are  obliged  to  get  to¬ 
gether  by  a  certain  day,  they  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  sacrifice  said  pictures  for  the 
trifle  required ;  or  because  ;hey  are  posi¬ 
tively  wanting  bread,  and  that  trifle  will 
save  them  and  all  they  hold  dear  from  star¬ 
vation,  otherwise  they  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  parting  with  said  pictures  for  less 
than  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  value  of  those  “  gems  ;”  or 
because  said  dealers,  from  reasons  not  spe¬ 
cified,  have  taken  a  sudden  liking  to,  or 
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entertain  great  personal  regard  for  said  col¬ 
lectors,  and  feel  particularly  desirous  to  be¬ 
friend  them — to  do  them  a  service — to  place 
in  their  possession  jiroperty  of  immense 
worth  and  importance  for  next  to  nothing, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  res|)ect,  or 
veneration,  or  gratitude,  or  what  else  they 
please,  there  being,  throughout  the  universe, 
no  other  persons  besides  said  individual  col¬ 
lectors,  to  whoiTi  they  would  ofler  such  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and  precious  treasures  on  .m/c/i 
terms  ; — or  for  any  other  because  or  reason 
they  may  choose  to  assign.  To  young  col¬ 
lectors  we  would  say — ofd  ones  need  not 
the  advice — be  very  suspicious  of  all  such 
i  offers  as  these,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 

i  ^  ' 

])hilanthropic  dealers  who  profess  them¬ 
selves  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  render  you 
a  kindness.  The  thing  is  absurd.  It  is 
grossly  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible,  and 
cannot  be  done.  Dealers,  we  all  know,  are 
I  very  sharp,  clever  fellows ;  but  we  defy 
them  to  do  any  thing  half  so  foolish  as  this. 
If  they  can  sell  you  a  “genuine,  fine 
Claude  ”  for  ten  pounds,  though  obtained 
under  the  fnost  “peculiar  of  circumstan- 
'  ces,”  do  not  be  induced  to  give  half  the 
I  money  for  it ;  for  rest  assured  it  is  not  a 
Claude,  and  they  know  that  well.  Claudes 
do  not  travel  much  ;  they  seldom  change 
owners ;  and,  when  people  flo  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  they  are  almost  invariably  hfpt; 
at  all  events,  when  parted  with,  it  is  on  such 
terms  that  not  many  dealers  can  compass; 
and  certainly  they  must  have  been  obtained 
under  the  most  extraordinary  of  “  very  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances,”  when  they  can  be 
offered  and  afforded  at  the  small  price  of 
ten  pounds  !  At  the  present  day  it  is  pretty 
well  known  where  the  Claudes,  Corregios, 
Leonardo  da  Vincis,  and  such  like,  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Their  whereabouts  are  tolerably 
well  understood.  There  is  not  much  dubi¬ 
ety  concerning  that  matter.  In  this  year 
of  grace,  lS4o,  not  many  hundreds  are  lurk¬ 
ing  in  obscurity,  in  holes  and  corners,  “  un¬ 
noticed  and  unknown  ;”  not  many  scores  are 
hung  up  in  huts  and  hovels;  not  many  doz¬ 
ens  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  fur¬ 
niture  brokers,  or  in  omnium  gatherum 
stores,  among  old  books,  old  roping,  rusty 
iron,  and  doctor’s  bottles  ;  not  one  w  e  should 
say,  is  serving  as  the  sign  of  a  public  house  ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Picture  Dealer’s  oppor- 
!  tunities  of  picking  up  stich  commodities  for 
I  an  “old  song,”  must,  like  angels’  visits, 
I  “  be  few  and  far  between.”  To  be  sure, 
you  never  can  be  ejuitc  certain  that  such  an 
opportunity  has  not  occurred  to  him,  and 
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that  the  specious  picture  ofTered  to  your  for  it  because  it  is  called  a  Tnntrs,  Even 
notice  is  a  “  real,  iiidiibilable,  invaluable  supposiiiir  it  to  be  actually  a  production  of 
Claude  nor  can  you  ever  be  entircli/  cer-  the  great  master  to  whom  it  is  attributed, 

/a//{  that  the  Marquis  of  L - has  nut  had  it  is  not  tlierefore  ciccllmt  bij  n>crssif  i/. — 

a  sale  at  his  mansion  in - Sejuare,  within  The  great  masters,  like  the  small  and  sorry 

the  last  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  that  the  pic- [  ones,  had  their  boginning  and  “day  of 
ture  which  you  hesitate  to  purchase  at  ten  small  things;’’  and  their  early  essays,  many 
pounds  is  nut  tlie  identical  “gem”  that  ^  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  very  indilferent 
adorned  his  cabinet,  or  graced  his  gallery-  performances,  of  little  worth.  Though 
walls,  for  so  many  years,  and  that  was  geniuses  from  their  birth,  these  masters 
bought  by  Mr.  Picture  Dealer,  at  the  sai<l  |  were  noi  obliged  io  paint  in  perfection  when 
sale,  for  eight  pounds,  (being  sold  for  that  they  first  took  brusli  in  hand  ;  and  conse- 
sum  in  a  mistake,)  all  the  Marquis’s  friends,  |  (|uently,  if  merit  be  the  criterion  of  value, 
and  all  the  connoisseurs  of  the  metropolis, '  the  best  production  of  a  liuggins  may  be  re¬ 
looking  on  with  indifference; — but  if  you  j  ally  more  valuable  than  the  earl  1/  one  of  a 
set  down  sucli  tale  for  a  lie,  and  such  pic- j  Claude.  And  we  mean  to  assert  tiiat,  in 
ture  as  spurious,  we  will  venture  to  aflirm,  preferring  the  Buggins  to  the  Claude — to 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  limes  such  a  Claude — the  collector  would  evince 
out  of  a  thousand  you  will  be  right.  There-  more  sense  and  more  taste  than  if  he  reject- 
fore,  heed  not  the  asseverations  of  these  bar-  ed  the  Buggins  to  hang  up  the  Claude. — 
gain-selling,  or  distressed,  or  benevolent  Therefore,  we  say,  with  him  let  the  intrin- 
gentry  ;  listen  not  to  their  “  cunningly-de-  sic  excellence  a  picture  be  the  measure  of 
vised  fables,’’  which,  like  the  songs  of  the  its  worth  ;  and  let  him  pay  no  more  for  such 
syrens,  will  lure  you  to  your  ruin  ;  and  de-  picture  than  what  he  considers  its  value  as 
Cline  all  such  offers,  however  advantageous  a  work  of  art. 

they  may  appear.  j  We  have  indeed  heard  of  a  gentleman 

We  would  beg  to  give  one  piece  of  advice  who,  in  fortning  his  collection — and  such  a 
to  young,  inexperienced  collectors.  We  .  collection  !  ye  shades  of  the  mighty  men  of 
would  recommend  them,  when  purchasing  old! — made  it  a  rule  never  to  give  more  for 
pictures,  never  to  buy /ia//4cs  :  never  to  make  any  painting  than  the  value  of  \\s  frame! 
selection  of  paintings  merely  because  they  But  this,  perhaps,  was  being  somewhat  too 
are  called  Berghems,  Ostades,  Wilsons,  cautious! — this  was  being  on  the  “safe 
Domenichinos,  and  the  rest.  If  mere  names  side  ”  with  a  venseance  !  And  if  the  num- 
be  their  object,  we  would  suggest  that  they  ^ber  of  his  pictures — mere  (juantitij — could 
purchase  at  once,  “  Pilkingion’s  Dictionary  confer  on  any  man  the  reputation  of  an  en- 
of  Painters,”  they  will  then  be  in  possession  lightened  connoisseur,  this  individual  un- 
of  the  most  magnificent  collection  in  the  doubtedly  must  have  been  dignified  by  that 
world!  The  Louvre,  or  national  gallery  of  reputation,  for  he  certainly  hiid  a  few. — 
England,  is  nothing  to  it.  To  the  dealer,  Diiwn  stairs,  up  stairs,  on  the  stairs,  every 
who  buys  to  sell  and  get  gain,  the  name  oi'  \i\ch  of  wall  in  every  hole  and  corner,  was 
a  picture  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- '  covered  with  them ;  wherever  a  nail  could 
tance ;  but  to  the  collector,  who  intends  to  be  driven,  or  a  picture  hung,  there  was  be- 
keep  what  he  purchases,  it  should  matter  held  some  “  invaluable  gem,”  some  “  inirni- 
but  little  what  a  picture  is  called,  so  that  it  table  specimen  ”  of  the  “  fine  old  masters.” 
possess  merit;  and  it  it  be  destitute  of  that,  ,  There  are  one  or  two  very  amusing  sto- 
he  should  refuse  it,  even  though  it  profess  ries  related  of  this  worthy.  He  was  by  no 
to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  ,  means  a  read  man,  and,  in  describing  his 
or  by  an  angel  Iroin  heaven.  In  fiirming  pictures,  frequently  made  most  ludicrous 
his  collection,  let  him  take  this  rule  with  mistakes. 

him  for  his  guidance — it  will  save  him  ma-  |  Being  one  day  asked  the  subject  of  a 
ny  pouiuls,  and  much  annoyance  and  cha-  painting,  ('Prajan  giving  Audience,  by  an 
grin  : — never  pay  more  fiir  a  picture  than  it  imitator  of  Poussin) — “ 'Phat,  sir,”  said 
is  worth  as  a  work  of  art ;  in  other  words  —  !  he,  with  immense  pomposity,  is  a  very  fine 
let  its  merit^)e  the  criterion  of  its  rmlue.  pictur  by  Nicholas  Pussen  ;  it  is  the  Ro- 
Purchase  or  reject  it  according  as  it  is  pos-  man  Empire  Trejent  receiving  audiences !” 
sesse»l  or  destitute  ol  merit ;  and  let  its  Another  picture  was — “  'Phe  Roman  Em- 
price  be  proportioned  to  its  degree  of  ex-[pire  on  horseback,  swimming  across  the 
celleuce.  It,  as  a /hV/m/t,  it  be  worth  no  'Piger!”  ('Piber.)  On  one  occasion,  point- 
more  than  To,  it  would  be  tolly  to  give  ^  ing  to  a  large  painting  on  the  staircase,  he 
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observofi,  “  This  is  a  copy  of  Till  vans  Gan-|  Coll.  Wlial  is  the  price  ?  now,  be  mode- 
nyiny,  (Titian’s  (lannyirjede,)  in  tlie  Nu-  rate! 

tional  Gallery.  I  have  seen  that  pictur  of  |  Dral.  You  cannot  expect  to  (ret  a  pic- 
'rillyan’s,  atid  I  think  tny  Gannyrny  is  very  '  ture  of  such  importance  for  a  trifle.  You 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  his.  If  his  know  very  well,  a  fine  Gainsborough  is  not 
Gannyrny  is  worth  two  thousand  guineas,  I  ;  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  and  this  picture  has 
don’t  see  why  ininr  sliouhl  not  be  worth  one  \  cost  me  a  very  considerable  sum.  If  I  say 

thotisand,  at  least!” - A  very  logical  and!  cf  100  for  it,  I  am  sure  you,  a  connoisseur  of 

just  corrclusion.  I  such  distinguished  taste  and  judgment, 

'JMiere  is  another  piece  of  advice  we  will  not  think  it  too  much.  I  knew  you 
would  beg  to  give  the  inexperienced  collect- j  would  be  delighted  with  the  picture — I  felt 
or.  In  purchasing  his  pictures,  if  his  cir-|  certain  you  would  covet  it — indeed  I  bought 
cumstances  permit  it,  he  should  always  6?/// j  it  purposely  for  you. 

for  rash.  Let  him  eschew  bartering,  or  Cult.  You  are  exceedingly  kind,  I  must 
dealing,  as  it  is  termed, — i.  c.  giving  one  or :  say.  But  the  price  seems  very  considera- 
more  pictures  in  exchange  for  others ; — for,  hie.  I  confess  there  is  something  in  the 
unless  he  be  exceedingly  wary,  he  will  inva-  picture  that  pleases  me  ;  but  you  can  surely 
rial)ly  be  a  loser.  Dealers  have  two  prices  take  less  than  ct'lOOfor  it.  ('Flie  Collector 
for  their  commodities,  a  rash  and  an  ci-  was  not  quite  so  “  green  ”  as  the  Dealer 
change  price,  and  the  difference  between  took  him  to  be,  and  knew'  the  value  of  the 
them  is  very  considerable.  One  of  the  painting  to  a  nicety.) 
sharpest  of  the  fraternity  once  rej)lied  to  a  Deal.  Not  a  fractiorj  less  can  I  take, 

gentleman  who  asked  the  price  of  a  certain  fV/.  Thittk  again.  Now  I  will  tell  you 

picture,  “  five  pounds  rash,  fifty  pounds  wliat  I  will  do.  1  will  make  you  an  offer. 
change!''  'Bhis,  no  doubt,  was  intended  I  will  not  give  you  one  shilling  more  than 
as  a  pleasant  exaggeration;  but,  neverihe-j  the  sum  I  name;  and  if  you  do  not  take  it 
less,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  at  once,  1  will  not  have  the  picluie  at  all. 
two  prices.  It  is  relatetl  of  the  same  wor-  Therefore,  say  yes  or  no.  In  a  word  I  will 
thy  that  he  waited  on  a  collector,  who  was  give  you  d'lOfor  your  Gainsborough, 
notorious  for  bartering,  with  a  picture  which  Deal,  Cash  ? 
he  pleased  to  denominate  a  Gainsborough;  CWA  Cash, 
and  expecting,  if  it  suited,  lo  be  paid  in  ex-  Deal.  No  ’change? 

change,  he  put  a  pretty  good  price  on  it  ac-  Coll.  No  ’change, 

cordingly.  Some  such  colloquy  as  the  fol-  “  I’ll  take  it,”  said  the  dealer.  Thinking 
lowing  passed  between  the  pair.  to  be  paid  in  riehangr  at  an  enornioiis  val- 

Dealer.  'Bhe  picture  which  I  have  the  nation,  Mr.  Picture  Dealer  was  wholly  un¬ 
honor  of  submitting  to  your  inspection,  sir,  prepared  for  a  rav/<  offer;  and  though  the 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gainsbor-  disparity  between  the  price  asked  and  the 
ough — that  charming  painter  of  Luglish  sum  oftered  was  very  great,  yet  he  could 
landscape  and  rustic  figures — I  ever  beheld,  well  afford  to  sell  the  picture  for  that  sum  ; 
You  will  remark  the  uncommon  clearness  and  as  the  terms  allowed  him  no  chance  of 
and  purity  of  the  coloring  ;  and  the  deli-  driving  a  l)argain — of  obtaining  more  titan 
cions  sunniness — the  dreamy,  delightful  re-  the  TlO  offered  itim — regardless  of  the  ap¬ 
pose  that  reigns  tliroughout  the  picture.  jvarent  attempt  at  imposition,  and  at  tlierisk 
Collector.  Very  sunny  indeed,  Mr.  Deal- j  of  being  set  down  for  a  rogue,  he  unhesita- 
er,  and  not  unlike  the  master  to  whom  it  is  I  tingly  accepted  the  ofler,  his  native  impu- 
attributed.  j  deuce  carrying  him  through. 

Deal.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  a  gew- ]  This  anecdote  will  bear  us  out  in  affirm- 
i/j/jc  picture  of  Gainsborough,  in  his  I  ing,  that  the  collector  may  obtain  his  pic- 

manner.  !  tu res  from  dealers  at  much  less  cost,  by 

Coll.  So  I  suppose; — and  of  course  I  paying  cash  for  them,  than  byresorting  to 
very  pure  ?  \  the  practice  of  bartering.  Derders  soon  get 

Deal.  Tcry  pure  sir  ; — that  is,  there  has  |  to  know  their  customers,  and  the  mode  of 
been  but  very  little  done  at  the  piettire —  buying  of  those  customers,  atid  price  their 
just  a  crack  or  so  stoj)ped  up — a  small  hole  w'ares  accordingly.  Some  gentlemen  think 
or  tw’o  in  the  sky,  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  to  protect  themselves  from  imposition,  in 
very  carefully  repaired — nothing — absolute-  trading  with  a  dealer,  by  putting  an  enor- 
ly  nothing  !  ('Bhe  fact  is,  the  picture  had  mous  valuation  on  the  picttires  which  they 
been  entirely  repainted.)  ofl’er  in  exchange  for  that  or  those,  they  wish 


he  pleased  to  denominate  a  Gainsborough  ; 
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to  possess;  but  tliis  artifice  recoils  upon 
themselves  ere  long,  Tor  in  another  transac¬ 
tion  the  dealer  is  prepare^l  for  his  custom¬ 
ers,  and  puts  such  a  price  on  his  commodi¬ 
ties  as  will  enable  him  to  allow  the  prepos¬ 
terous  valuation  set  on  the  pictures  he  is  to 
receive  as  payment ;  thereby  flattering  these 
gentlemen  into  the  belief,  that  they  are  re¬ 
alizing  an  immense  profit  on  their  cast-out 
rubbish,  and  getting  possession  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  for  which  they  “  deal”  at  little  cost — 
a  most  extraordinary  bargain.  Nine  times 
out  often  this  is  a  gross  delusion,  and  these 
gentlemen  over-reach  themselves.  “  This 
picture,”  says  the  dealer  to  himself,  before 
submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  a  collect¬ 
or  of  this  description,  “  is  the  very  thing 
for  M  r,  so  and  so.  It  will  suit  him  exactly, 
lie  is  fond  of  this  class  of  subjects,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  school  ;  and  will,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  try  to  (leal  for  the  painting.  I  could 
afford  to  take  XlIO  cash  for  it,  but  I  must 
ask  him  cTlOO  ;  because  I  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  he  will  recpiire  me  to  take  pictures 
in  exchange,  for  which  I  must  allow  him  an 
extravagant  price.  There  is  that  thia^  he 
calls  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  wliich  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of — lie  will  value  it  at  £'2r>  at 
least,  and  it  is  not  worth  more  than  do,  per¬ 
haps  did  not  cost  him  more  ;  and  there  is 
that  other  Morland/.s7i  daub — that  will  also 
be  — worth  about  do ;  something  else 
equally  valuable  he  will  find  me  for  the  re- j 
mainder  of  the  amount  ;  or  possibly  I  may 
be  lucky  enough  to  get  from  him  ten  sover¬ 
eigns  besides  tlie  pictures;  but  any  way  it 
will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do,  when  his ’change  ' 
is  disposed  of  to  the  best,  to  get  do  profit 
by  the  transaction.” 

It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  hear  of  the  j 
odd  variety  of  articles  which  these  (leaUn^, 
harterinfr^  collectors  will  sometimes  rake 
together  to  offer  in  payment  for  a  picture 
they  wish  to  have,  on  which  a  good  round 
price  is  set — say  doDl).  Rather  than  pay 
a  reasonable  sum  in  cash  for  such  painting, 
they  will  search  their  houses  from  attic  to  ' 
cellar,  and  ransack  every  hole  and  corner,  ■ 
every  closet  and  lumber-room  in  their 
abodes,  to  collect  a  sufiicient  number  of 
commodities  to  make  up  the  amount  re- , 
quired.  j 

“  doOO  is  tlji*  jiricc  of  your  Corregio, 
Mr.  Smokembrown,”  says  such  a  (leuHn" 
collector  to  the  person  who  otVers  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  sale.  “  I  must  say  I  should  like 
to  possess  the  painting;  and  if  it  will  an¬ 
swer  your  purpose  to  accept  my  offer,  we 
will  strike  the  bargain  at  once.  I  will  give 


'  you,  to  begin,  in  money, — ob  !  you 

shake  your  head  ;  that  is  not  enough,  I 
suppose.  Well,  say  doll  then,  in  money — 

I  will  make  it  dV>{) ;  I  will  give  you  my 
pair  of  Wilson’s  at  d'lod;  my  Reynolds' 
portrait  at  dIO;  my  Velasquez  Ileggar 
!  Boy,  at  dlo;  my  fine  painting  of  Moon- 
:  liglit  by  Caniphysen,  at  d'do, — very  cheap  ! 

I  will  give  you  my  second  best  phaeton — 
the  carriage  I  came  to  town  in  this  morning 
, — at  d'20  :  no  money  for  it;  and,  if  you 
please,  the  chestnut  horse  that  drew  it — a 
better  piece  of  horsc-tlesh  does  not  go  on 
j  four  legs — at  d4(l.  I  will  give  you  be¬ 
sides,  that  set  of  old,  carved  Elizabethan 
^  chairs  in  my  library,  whicii  you  may  possi- 
i  bly  make  a  good  sum  of,  at  dI5  ;  actually 
j  worth  treble  the  money  :  and  that  antique 
japanned  cabinet,  in  the  adjoining  room,  at 
d‘25.  I  will  also  give  you  a  lot  t)f  steel  ar¬ 
mor  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  w  hich  you 
may  be  able  to  dispose  of  advantageously, 
at  dot)  ;  a  complete  dinner  service,  very 
handsome,  at  do  ;  a  capital  Frencff  or 
molu  time-piece,  at  dl5;  an  excellent  ebo¬ 
ny  German  llute,  with  silver  keys,  at  do; 
a  capital  gold  watch,  English  made,  and 
jewelled  in  six  holes,  rather  old-fashioned, 
but  an  admirable  "oer,  at  d*2o ;  a  fowlirifr- 
piece,  double-barrelled,  by  one  of  the  best 
makers,  at  did.  Can  you  do  any  thing 
with  house-slates  or  fire-bricks?  I  have  a 

lot  lying  at  the  wharf  down  at  G - , 

which  I  would  give  you  an  order  to  re¬ 
ceive,  at - .  Oh,  you  can’t !  Very 

well,  then,  I  will  give  you,  to  make  up  the 
amount,  a  case  of  duelling  jiistols,  with 
which  you  can  blow  out  the  brains  of  any 
person  who  may  call  you  no  gentleman,  at 
d*l5;  a  dozen  of  very  choice  old  port,  and 
ditto  sherry,  very  superior  quality,  at  d5  ; 
a  pair  of  engravings,  after  Wilkie,  at  d4  ; 
a  liandsome  table  lamp,  at  d’2;  and  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  carving,  a  sparrow’s  head,  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  at  BOs.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder,  you  shall  have,  if  yon  please,  an 
order  on  my  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  a 
|)air  of  ear-lings  for  Mrs.  Smokembrown; 
a  box  of  cigars  ;  and  a  piece  of  Irish  shirt¬ 
ing  for  your  own  wear.” 

With  a  great  deal  of  gravity  the  dealer 
listens  to  this  droll,  multifarious  offer  ;  is 
afraid  it  would  not  suit  him  to  accept  it,  as 
many  of  the  articles  named  he  thinks  he 
could  not  dispose  of,  except  at  a  loss  ;  but 
nevertheless  is  willing  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman,  and  meet  his  views  as  far  as  be 
is  able.  He  proposes  to  insjiect  the  various 
items  again,  and  lake  the  matter  into  his 
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serious  consideration.  After  an  attentive' 
exatnination  of  the  things,  he  shakes  his 
head,  to  intimate  tlie  offer  is  not  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  ;  trys  hard  to  get  an  additional 
c£*20;  hut  failing  to  do  so,  reflects  within 
liimself,  that  if  lie  makes  hut  half  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  the  exchange,  he  shall  then  realize 
a  very  handsome  profit  by  the  transaction  ; 
and  so,  though  with  an  affectation  of  ex- ' 
treme  reluctance,  he  at  length  makes  up  his 
mind  to  close  the  bargain.  The  Corregio 

is  sent  home — the  exchanore  is  delivered — 

^  .1 
the  money  paid — and  the  clever,  bartering 

collector — done  !  j 

Rut  occasionally,  indeed,  it  happens,  that 
the  collector — some  wary,  old  hand — is  ^ 
too  much  for  the  dealer ;  and,  in  a  barter¬ 
ing  transaction,  the  man  of  Claudes,  &:.c. 
meets  with  his  match,  and  catches  a  re^u- 
lar  tartar,  sharp,  cunning,  and  tricksy  as 
himself. 

**  Now,  my  friend,”  said  one  of  these 
wary  ones  to  a  dealer,  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  “  shall  we  try  to  deal  for  the  Rubens  ? 
Is  it  to  be  priced  at  tens,  hundreds,  or 
thousands?  because  it  will  be  just  the  same 
to  me.  I  can  match  it  exactly.  Only  let 
me  have  some  fixed  principle  to  go  upon — 
something  settled  and  understood.  Let  us 
well  comprehend  each  other  at  starting, 
and  we  shall  conclude  the  business  in  a 
short  time.  Suppose  we  say  .£*2000  for  the 
Rubens — the  amount  will  be  flattering  to 
both — it  will  be  something  to  talk  about — 
to  brag  of.  It  will  sound  large  and  nobly 
to  say  we  have  bought  and  sold  a  picture  for  ^ 
£2000.  It  will  fill  the  mouths  of  people, 
and  give  you  and  me  importance.  So  let  it  ' 
be  £2001).  And  now,  how  will  you  be 
paid?  What  say  you  to  thesetwolandscapes 
by  Vander  Wiggins,  at  £1000  each  ?  (3r 

w'ill  you  prefer  this  fine  sunset  by  Gambo- 
giana,  at  £1095,  and  £5  money  ?  Ah,  the 
latter,!  see!  I  thought  the  five  sovereigns 
W'ould  close  the  bargain.” 

This  same  “old  hand,”  it  is  said,  some 
years  ago,  had  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry 
goods, — watch  seals  and  keys,  shirt-pins, 
brooches,  gold  chains,  and  trinkets  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions, — bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  deceased  relative,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
of  those  articles;  and  this  stock  of  jewelry, 
as  he  had  no  other  means  of  disposing  of  it, 
he  got  rid  of  from  time  to  time  among  the 
picture-dealers,  by  giving  it  in  exchange  for 
pictures  he  desired  to  possess.  In  one 
transaction  with  a  certain  well-known 
dealer,  he  had  been  rather  worsted,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  The  dealer  had  out-witted  him ; 
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and  he  resolved,  the  next  opportunity  he 
had,  to  be  quits  with  the  gentleman,  and 
to  pay  him  off.  To  elTect  this  object,  he 
had  manufactured  for  him  a  number  of 
trinkets  in  imitation  of  those  the  dealer  had 
formerly  received,  but  of  a  very  inferior 
description  ;  made  to  look  pretty  much  the 
same,  but  merely  washed  over  with  gold — 
regular  Jew  merchandize,  and  not  of  one- 
tenth  the  value  of  the  others.  When  the 
dealer  came  again,  as  he  did  in  a  little 
while,  he  waited  on  this  worthy  collector, 
and  proposed  to  have  another  “  deal”  for 
some  jewelry,  as  he  had  been  successful  in 
disposing  of  that  he  had  had  before  very 
advantageously.  Of  course  the  collector 
was  not  unwilling  to  have  another  transac- 
I  tion,  and  looked  out  pictures  to  a  good 
amount.  The.  dealer  selected  his  trinkets 
from  the  stock  of  jewelry,  the  bargain  was 
I  closed,  and  the  paintings  sent  home.  But 
on  the  following  day  back  came  the  dealer, 
in  a  tremendous  passion,  fuming  and  tear- 
;  ing,  as  if  he  meant  to  pull  the  house  down, 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  grossly  de¬ 
ceived  and  imposed  on,  robbed,  swindled 
'  out  of  his  property,  by  a  person  he  supposed 
*  a  gentleman,  but  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  be  a  sharper^  not  many  degrees  above  a 
common  thief. 

“  Why,  w'hat  is  the  matter  now',  INIr. 

- ?”  said  the  collector,  who  listened  to 

this  outburst  of  rage  with  all  the  coolness 
imaginable. 

“  Matter,  sir?”  replied  the  blustering 
dealer, — “  matter  enough  1  think.  You’ve 
imposed  on  me!  you’ve  robbed  me!” 

”  IIow  so,  sir  ?  How  have  I  robbed  you  ? 
Inform  me  !”  rejoined  the  collector. 

*•  Why,  sir,  these  things,  this  jewelry 
rubbish  I  had  of  you,  for  which  you  charg¬ 
ed  me  £150,  is  not  worth  any  thing  like 
I  the  money.  I  have  had  it  valued,  sir,  by 

Mr. - ,  and  he  tells  me  I  have  been 

j  completely  robbed,”  vociferated  the  dealer. 

,  “  Pray,  sir,  at  what  sum  did  Mr. - 

value  it  ?” 

”  Why,  sir,  at  £00.” 

“  Then,  W'ill  you  have  the  kindness  to 

give  my  compliments  to  Mr. - ,  and  tell 

'  him  from  me  that  he  is  an  ass,  and  doesn’t 
I  understand  his  business  ;  the  things  are  not 
!  worth  half  that  money.  And  if  you,  Mr 
Dealer,  will  give  me  £00,  you  shall  have 
'  your  pictures  back  ;  for  that  is  the  outside 
'  value  of  them,  and  you  know  it.  So  per¬ 
haps  you  will  think  the  matter  over,  and  in 
’  the  mean  time  I  will  wish  you  a  very  good 
1  morning.” 


! 
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The  dealer  took  his  departure,  sorely  i 
chagrined  ;  bat  though  greatly  disapjioint- 
ed,  he  was  not  mucli  hurt,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  say  no  more 
about  the  affair,  but  never  could  forgive 
himself  for  having  been  “  tricked.’'  The 
collector  saw  him  no  more.  • 

Among  collectors  of  pictures,  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  we  may  denominate  ama¬ 
teur  dealers ;  gentlemen  who  buy,  not  from' 
any  desire  to  keep  what  they  purchase,  but 
simply  to  sell  and  get  gain  ;  who  are  asham¬ 
ed  of,  who  repudiate  the  name  of  dealer,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  not  unwilling  to 
pocket  the  profits  of  dealing,  and  are  deal¬ 
ers  in  fact.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not  depend 
for  their  bread  on  the  gains  they  realize  by 
their  traffic  in  pictures;  they  have  some 
other  occupation,  perhaps,  which  they  fol¬ 
low,  and  rely  on  for  support  ;  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  difference  between  them 
and  professed  dealers,  and  they  are  as  eager 
to  grasp  hold  of  the  few  pounds  which  are 
to  be  made  by  peddling  in  the  arts  as  any 
regular  member  of  the  craft.  There  is,  to 
us,  something  exquisitely  droll  in  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  classed 
with  dealers,  in  the  anxiety  they  evince  to 
disclaim  the  title,  in  the  horror  with  which 
they  shrink  from  the  obnoxious  appellation. 
They  would  rather  die  than  allow'  them¬ 
selves  to  be  called  by  the  opprobrious  name,  j 
T/iep  are  are  not  dealers! — oh,  no,  nothing! 
of  the  sort !  Thep  are  merely  gentlemen  i 
who  have  no  ohje.etion  to  part  with  any  pic-  ' 
tures  they  may  possess,  for  a  consideration,; 
— that  is,  a  small  advance  upon  the  cost 
price  of  such  pictures;  and  who  woiddsup-' 
ply  the  places  of  those  pictures  w’ith  others,  • 
with  w’hich  also  they  would  have  no  objec- 1 
tion  to  part,  oji  similar  terms.  They  are  1 
adfiiirers,  lovers,  patrons  of  the  arts,  who  J 
do  not  wed  themselves  or  bind  their  affec¬ 
tions,  for  ever  and  aye,  to  any  production, 
even  of  the  “  fine  old  masters  ;”  but  who  feel 
a  pleasure  in  changing,  in  beholding  fresh 
faces,  in  frequently  varying  the  aspect  oftheir 
collection  ;  to  whom  one  painting  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  another,  provided  it  be 
convertible  into  a  like  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  {rash!)  and  one  master  equal  to  an¬ 
other,  provi<l«d  his  performance  be  equally 
agreeable,  {saleable  I)  They  see  no  reason, 
if  they  happen  to  have  in  their  possession  a 
genuine  Claude  or  Raffael,  why  they  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  such  painting,  merely 
because  it  was  executed  by  Claude  or  Raf¬ 
fael  ;  nor  why  any  disgrace  should  attach 
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to  them  parting  with  such  painting,  (if 
they  think  proper  to  do  so  at  any  time,  to  a 
friend,  or  friend’s  friend,  on  terms  with 
which  they  may  be  satisfied,)  when  they 
can  fill  up  its  place  with  another,  by  'Fen- 
iers  or  Ostade,  that  will  afi’ord  them  as 
much,  or  more,  pleasure  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion.  What  is  Claude  and  Raffael  to  them, 
more  than  any  other  master  whose  produc¬ 
tions  w’ill  give  them  as  much  delight  ?  And 
if  a  gentleman  collector  wishes  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  any  “  gem”  or  “  gems” 
they  may  possess,  (of  course  by  giving 
them  a  satisfactory  equivalent,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  part  with 
such  property  aiid  sustain  a  loss,)  why 
should  they  be  unwilling  to  gratify  him, 
when  they  can  do  so  without  injury  to 
themselves,  (or,  perhaps,  when  they  can  do 
:  so  and  actually  better  their  circumstances,) 
and  without  suffering  any  the  least  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  pleasure  1  For  their  part, 

,  they  can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  not  accommodate  their  friends,  and 
'  be  ecjually  well  pleased  themselves  at  the 
'  same  time  ;  and  therefore  they  can  have 
'  no  objection  to  part  with  any  picture  or  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  collection  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  be  desirous  to  possess  the  same, 

'  and  who  is  willing  to  give  them,  for  such 

1  “  o  '  ^ 

property,  what  they  consider  the  fair  value; 

'  /e.ssthan  which,  of  course,  they  shall  never 
feel  disposed  to  take. 

Now',  it  does  not  require  much  penetra¬ 
tion  to  discover  what  these  persons  really 
are  ;  their  disguise  is  easily  seen  through. 
Without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  they  are  deal¬ 
ers;  dealers  in  heart  and  soul  ;  dealers  in 
intent,  in  effect,  in  every  thing,  in  fact,  but 
the  name.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  man¬ 
ly,  would  it  not  be  much  more  honest,  were 
they  to  confess  themselves  at  once  what  they 
mu.st  know'  themselves  to  be,  what  every  one 
with  the  least  penetration  must  perceive 
them  to  be,  and  say  boldly, — We  care  little 
for  pictures  beyond  what  we  can  make  of 
them ;  we  collect  with  a  view  to  seU,  and 
gain  a  profit  by  our  traffic  ;  we  take  a  plea- 
'  sure  in  trading  in  the  arts  ;  we  are  gratified 
;  in  buying  and  selling,  in  disposing  advanta¬ 
geously  of  any  work  of  art  we  purchase 
with  that  object ;  we  like  the  occupation, 
the  excitement,  the  gains  of  dealing  in  pic- 
'  tures;  and  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
call  and  acknowledge  ourselves  dealers. 
'I’his  would  be  a  straight-forw’ard  and  manly 
'  course  ;  the  world  would  then  know’  w  hat 
to  think  of  them,  and  would  accord  to  them 
'  the  degree  of  estimation  they  merit.  Their 
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character  and  position  would  then  be  deter¬ 
mined,  not  e(juivocal.  Better  than  cruis¬ 
ing  under  false  colors !  better  than  (ib- 
tnininfr  jnonct/  under  false  pretences!  Far 
better  than  driving  a  trade  they  are  ashamed 
to  call  by  its  true  name,  under  cover  of  ex¬ 
cuses  framed,  not  to  say  lies  concocteil,  to 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  trallic  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  with  so  much  zeal,  earnestness 
and  aflection. 

Some  of  these  “  excuses”  are  very  amu¬ 
sing.  One  worthy  gentleman  suddenly  dis¬ 
covers,  on  inspecting  his  stock  of  pictures, 
that,  in  his  eagerness  to  collect,  he  has  ac¬ 
tually  exceeded  the  capacity  of  his  walls  to 
accommodate  with  hanging-room,  numbers 
of  fine  thiufTs,  which  he  is  obliged  to  shut 
up  in  closets  and  depositories  of  lumber  ; 
he  has  therefore  resolved  to  sell  what  paint¬ 
ings  he  cannot  hang,  thinking  it  a  pity  that 
works  of  such  merit  and  importance  should 
be  lost  to  the  world.  Another  finds,  on 
calculating  the  cost  of  his  collecti<)n,  that 
he  has  expended  more  money  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  j)ictures  than  his  circumstances 
could  warrant  him  in  doing  }  he  must, 
therefore,  reduce  his  collection,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  of  his  valuable  paintings, 
in  order  to  gel  back  capital  which  he 
wants  to  appropriate  to  another  purpose. 
A  third  has,  most  unexpectedly,  sustain¬ 
ed  several  very  heavy  losses  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  absolutely  obliged  to  offer  for 
sale  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  choice  gal¬ 
lery,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  raise  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money,  necessary  to  rescue 
him  from  the  dilficulties  in  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  involved.  A  fourth,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  has  become  excessively  nervous, 
and  very  much  out  of  health ;  he  longs  to  j 
quit  his  residence  for  change  of  air,  but 
cannot  possibly  do  so  unless  he  can  dispose 
of  his  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  feels 
a  burden  upon  his  mind,  weighing  down 
his  spirits,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
his  constitution  He  consequently  resolves 
to  part  with  said  pictures,  and  is  happy  to 
get  rid  of  them,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as 
occasion  offers ;  or,  perhaps,  he  announces 
a  sale  by  auction,  and,  by  this  artifice,  ef¬ 
fects  a  clearance  of  the  whole  at  once ; 
taking  good  care,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
purchase,  with  the  proceeds,  another  lot  ! 

In  some  such  manner  as  this  do  these 
gentlemen  contrive  to  carry  on  their  traffic 
in  the  arts,  and  endeavor  to  blind  the  world 
as  to  their  true  character.  Away  with  such 
despicable  masquerading,  and  cloaking  of 


[Nov. 

the  truth  !  Away  with  such  pitiful  hum¬ 
bug  !  Stand  forth,  Messieurs  amutturs! 
one  and  all,  and  take  your  place  with  nc- 
knowledged ,  indubitable  De.^lers  ! 

'file  picture  collectors  we  have  had 
in  view,  while  penning  the  foregoing  j)ages, 
are  of  comparatively  a  humble  order,  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — 
among  its  well-to-do  tradesmen,  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  professional  men,  gentlemen  at  ease, 
and  the  like ;  whose  means,  generally 
speaking,  will  not  admit  of  their  purchas¬ 
ing  |)ictures  of  the  first  class,  the  finest 
productions  of  the  great  masters;  but  who 
form  their  collections,  for  the  most  jiart, 
from  the  many  thousands  of  middle  class, 
inferior,  and  spurious  pictures  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  from  the  continent, 
and  diffused  throiiohout  the  length  and 

I  n  n  ^  ^ 

breadth  of  the  land  by  the  hundreds  of  itin¬ 
erant  dealers  of  whom  these  gentlemen  are 
the  great  patrons  and  supporters.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  classed  with  the 
Hopes,  the  Peels,  the  Beckfords,  the 
Mileses,  the  Kgertons,  the  Rogerses,  and 
collectors  of  that  stamj),  whose  cabinets 
and  galleries  can  boast  of  possessing  many 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world  ;  and 
which  glorious  productions  of  the  mighty 
men  of  old  were  obtained,  as  only  works  of 
such  excellence  and  value  can  be.  To 
these  latter  our  remarks  have  no  reference. 
They  are  an  honor  to  their  country,  which 
the  treasures  of  art  they  possess  enrich  ; 
and  which  treasures,  so  long  as  they  endure, 
will  attract  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  to 
admire  their  transceudant  beauties,  and 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  genius  of  the 
great  artists  who  produced  them. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  subject,  we 
may  be  allowed,  although  professing  our 
love  and  admiration  for  the  tine  works  of 
the  ancient  masters,  to  express  our  delight 
at  the  fact  that,  among  all  classes  of  col¬ 
lectors,  the  mania  for  collecting  old  pic¬ 
tures,  merely  because  they  are  old  pictures, 
is  on  the  wane.  Thanks  be  to  Art-Unions 
— to  the  improved  public  taste — to  the  nu¬ 
merous  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  living 
artists — to  the  recent  patronage  of  the 
Crown  and  Government — to  the  indisputa¬ 
ble  skill  and  genius  of  our  native  living  ar¬ 
tists  themselves  !  Thanks  to  every  benign 
influence  that  has  turned  the  attention  of 
our  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  patrons 
of  art — that  is  gradually  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  lovers  and  collectors  of  pictures, 
ofevery  class,  however  humble — to  the  admi- 
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His  heart  no  love  of  Ii\ ing  talent  warms; 
Painting  must  wear  her  antiijnatiil  eharins, 
In  eluuds  ol'dnst,  and  varnish  veil  her  face, 


From  Fraser’s  .Magazine. 
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ruble  productions  of  our  own  living  painters ! 

No  man  is  now  ashamed  to  confess  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  British  art.  It  is  now  consider-  .  |,as.<p(,rt  to  his  grace, 

ed  .sY//c  to  olcrify  not  only  the  names  aitd  . 

Morks  of  the  “great  old  masters,’’ — l(n-j 

bens,  Vandyke,  'ritian,  R afl'ael,  Corregio,  | - 

Claude, — but  even  those  of  Ktty,  I.,aHdseer,  | 

Wilkie,  Lee,  Turner,  Calcott,  Alaclise,  j 
Kastlake,  Creswick,  »!Cc.  &c.,  may  be  laml-| 
ed  without  coufusioii  of  face  ;  and  not  only  j 
may  we  jiuhlicly  acknowledge  our  admira- j 
tion  of  tlieir  productions,  and  be  upon  safe  j 
ground,  but  it  is  beginning  ti^  be  felt  and  un-  j 
derstotul  that  those  protluctions  may  be  j 
hung  upon  our  gallery  walls,  and  the  walls  i 
of  our  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  and  ac¬ 
tually  bear  up  against  the  “  grace”  of  Cor- 1 
regio,  the  “  splendor”  of  Rubens,  lhe-“  co¬ 
lor”  of  Titian,  the  “  purity”  of  Vandyke, 
the  “truth”  of  Ruysdael,  the  “air”  and 
“  beauty”  of  Claude  !  A  fine  Landseer  is 
thought  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  a  Sny- ; 
ders — a  Wilkie  for  a  'I’eniers — a 'rurner  . 

(in  his  intelligible  finest  manner)  for  a 
Claude — a  Stone  for  a  Metru — a  Stanfield 
for  a  Backhuyseii — a  ('ooper  for  a  Ciiyp!! 

Gradually  this  impression  is  gaining  ground 
among  our  piciure-ci'lleciors ;  and  old,  | 
middle  class,  inferior  pictures  are  being  e.\- 


St.  Edmund's  Parsonage,  Oion,  ^^ugust  II,  181". 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  few  dri'ps  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  leaves,  w  lien  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
What  is  lovelier  than  a  walk  into  the  fields 
when  the  air  is  beginning  to  clear?  ]fyou 
were  standing  with  mein  my  garden  at  this 
moment  you  would  feel  the  enchantment 
of  the  hour.  You  know  my  dwelling,  close 
by  the  gray  Saxon  church  that  dates  its 
first  stone  from  the  t\  elfth  century,,  alike 
rude  and  simple  in  the  exterior  and  within; 

“  \\’licro  a  few  villagers,  on  hriided  knees, 

I’liid  solace  w  liicli  a  busv  world  disdains.’’ 


But  while  the  sunshiny  wand  of  the  magi- 
chaiiged  away  daily  for  the  works  of  laiiig;  cian  is  over  it,  the  weather-beaten  porch. 


artists;  and  often  do  we  see  entire  collec¬ 
tions  of  “  genuine,  choice,  old  painiing.s’’ 
go  to  the  hammer,  to  make  way  for  the  ///- 
disputn/tlr  fine  productions  of  modern  j)icto- 
rial  genius.  Alas  !  for  the  Ori/.ontis,  the 


made  so  dark  by  tlio  venerable  yew-tree 
that  nobody  knows  the  birth  of,  becomes 
(juite  beautilul,  and  the  caliph  of  l)aniascus 
might  envy  me  the  prospect.  But  he  would 
not  have  felt  the  solemn  teachiim  of  that 


Grilliers,  the  fry  of  Italian  saint  and  Mag- j  dark  yew, each  bough  of  which,  like  the  hand 
d.deii  painters,  nine-tenths  of  the  Vans  and  :  of  the  clock,  points  its  moral  to  the  heart- 


Vandersof  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands, 
— representatives  of  the  mtdioirity  of  old  ; 
art;  their  glory  is  departing!  their  fame  is  j 
on  the  wane!  ^V  hat  shall  rescue  them  j 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  pas¬ 
sing?  They  have  had  their  day  !  and,  for 
ollr^elves,  wc  say,  “  goiul-bye  to  them  : — 
may  we  never  hM»k  upon  their  like  again  !” 
Ain!  we  trust,  ere  long,  our  sentiments  will 
be  echoed  by  every  collecti.r  in  the  coun¬ 


try  ;  that  the  beautiful  works  of  our  own 
excellent  living  artists  will  occupy  their!  with  a  cheering  smile 
places,  and  be  found  ii|)on  the  w  alls  of  just  rolled  awav ;  the 


itself  one  ol  the  most  eloipient  of  clocks, 
wound  up  by  the  Divine  Maker  f<  r  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  There  is  a  noble  yew  of  that 
age  in  Cheshire,  which  aln  unds  in  enor¬ 
mous  trees  of  this  descrijition  ;  the  (uie  al¬ 
luded  to  measures  thirty-six  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Lancashire  shares  in  the  same 
luxuriance  of  growth.  'J'heie  is  one  county 
in  Ihigland  that  has  not  a  single  yew  in  its 
churchyards,  and  that  is  Sutrnlk.  But  now 
even  the  leaves  of  the  yew  begin  to  glimmer 

'I'he  clouds  have 
Ll^ck  masses  are 


every  patron  of  art.  And  we  believe  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  j>ainter-bard’s 
satiric  description  will  be  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable  to  n//y^onnoisscur. 


Look  round  his  walls — no  modorn  masters  there 
l)is[ilaY  the  patriot's  /t-al,  or  patron's  care. 

His  Romish  taste  a  rentury  requires, 

Tu  suiictil’y  the  merit  he  admires. 


faintly  tinged  and  painted,  as  if  an  angd 
lind  droppeil  some  bku  in  Ironi  his  wings,  in 
a  swift  emba.‘jsy  to  earth;  and,  most  de¬ 
lightful  object  of  all,  a  rainbow  springing 
from  the  illuminated  lime-trees  behind  the 
parsonage,  overarches  my  garden,  and  seems 
to  fix  its  remote  pedestal  of  ruby  and  eme¬ 
rald  upon  the  ipposite  corn-field,  where  the 
reaper,  creeping  from  beneath  the  hedge, 
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bis  (IrippitifT  slielter  from  the  storm,  returns  ] 
to  his  loll  ihrougli  a  gate  of  glory.  I 

And  then  the  atmosphere — Rubens  miglit 
have  painted,  and  we  know  that  Milton  has  j 
described  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  feel  it.  > 
Such  freshness,  transparency,  bloom,  co- 1 
lor,  and  (Vagrancy!  'I'he  blackbird  shakes  . 
a  sliower  of  |)earls  from  the  branch  of  the  j 
apple-tree.  Every  leaf  wears  its  jewel  of  j 
dew.  And  what  a  pleasant  tumult  in  the; 
green  hedge-rows  and  among  the  glittering  | 
grass — insect  and  bird-life  all  joyous  and  i 
waking.  The  red  stomacher  and  dark  eye 
of  the  robin  are  the  earliest  on  the  itirf. 
Meanwhile  a  variegated  richness  of  light 
wavers  over  the  landscape.  'I'he  spirit  of  j 
the  rainbow,  like  the  seraph  of  Milton, 
opens  all  his  plumage  in  a  beautiful  mys¬ 
tery  of  splendor ; — 

“  Downv  gf'hl 
And  colors  dipp’d  in  licavcrj  ;  his  feet 
Sliadow'd  from  either  he.  1  with  feather’d  mail, 
^kv-tim-lured  srrain.  Like  Maia'.s  son  he  stood  } 
And  shook  liis  plumes,  that  lieavenlv  fragrance 
till’d 

The  circuit  wide.” 


Here  I  wander,  and  sit  and  meditate; 
now  looking  into  this  flower  and  now  into 
that,  and  reading  morals  in  all.  And  many 
are  the  gentle  fancies  of  wise  and  thought¬ 
ful  men,  that  keep  thronging  into  my  me¬ 
mory  ;  and  especially  that  touching  com¬ 
parison*  of  the  human  mind,  gathering 
beauty  and  lustre  from  the  troubles  that 
agitate  and  bend  it,  and  sliining  more  bright¬ 
ly  in  the  world,  even  by  reason  of  the  rain¬ 
drops  that  hang  about  it,  the  remains  of 
past  sorrows.  W  e  should  not  shake  them 
ofT  if  we  could  ;  “  for  the  blade  of  grass 
would  not  do  so  to  these  rain-dro])s,  which 
both  strengthen  its  growth  and  heighten  its 
beauties.  It  stands  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  studded  with  its  own  pearly  drops, 
each  of  which  has  a  little  rainbow  of  its 
own.”  And  who  shall  call  me  iille,  dear 
Mr.  Yorke,  though  I  am  doing  nothing  ? 
Are  you  idle  when  in  your  way  to  call  on 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  you  look  in 
for  a  moment  at  Claude  or  Murillo,  near 
St.  Martin’s  church?  Are  you  idle  when, 
pondering  on  the  dark  tale  of  our  history 
in  Paradise,  you  give  your  hand  to  Cowley, 
and  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  garden — 


I 


“  Upon  their  Palace  top,  beneath  a  row 
Of  lemon-trees,  wifich  tliere  did  proudly  grow. 
And  with  bright  stores  of  golden  fruit  repay 
Tlie  light  lliey  drank  from  the  sun’s  neighboring 
ray,” 


*  The  V’illagc,  by  W'illiam  Cotton,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
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you  walk,  hand  in  hand,  in  sweetest  mood  of 
contemplation?  That  is  usually  dtine  best 
which  is  done  quietly.  You  never  hear  a 
rose  growing,  and  the  gedden  streaks  of  the 
tulip  wake  as  easily  upon  the  leaf  as  blushes 
over  the  cheek  of  beauty.  1  know  that  a 
very  ingenious  person  has  said  something 
contrary  t(»  this  :  “  I  am  sure  that  after  a 
heavy  shower  you  can  (juite  /nur  the  grass 
grow  ing  w  ith  a  sweet  sound,  on  a  quiet  day, 
in  a  still  meadow,  or  rather  hear  each  blade 
rustle  as  the  warm  sunshine  raises  them 
severally  up  from  the  tangled  mass  into 
which  the  storm  has  beaten  them.  This 
you  may  hear,  as  1  have  often  hearri,  with 
deliuht.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  urass 
then  lakes  a  famous  shoot.”  ^still  there  is 
no  hustle. 

Addison  was  (juite  right  in  saying  that 
the  most  prr.fitable  employment  of  our  hours 
is  in  such  transactions  as  make  no  figure  in 
the  world,  rather  than  in  such  asilraw  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  mankind.  He  thought  we 
might  become  better  in  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or 
ostentation.  He  spoke  IVrun  experience. 
How  often  must  he  liave  contrasted  his  own 
solitary  walks  in  the  beautiful  cloisters  of 
Magdalen  with  the  splendid  turmoil  of  Ken¬ 
sington  ;  and  the  cheerful  salutation  of  some 
college  Iriend,  in  the  shade  of  the  Cherwell, 
with  the  silken  rustle  of  the  imperious 
Warwick  !  And  did  not  Hooker  resemble 
him?  He  had  not  a  moment’s  peace  after 
being  transplanted  to  the  Tenqile  gardens, 
where  he  was  perjietually  haunted  by  the 
sleepless  buzzing  of  'Pravers.  How  much 
pleasanter  to  enqity  the  .silver  cup  of  a  lily, 
as  1  do  this  instant,  stooping  down  to  catch 
its  perfume  at  the  same  time! 

Johnson  declared  that  it  must  be  horn 
with  a  man  to  take  up  with  little  things.* 


*  Yonr  readers  will  have  scarcely  forgotten  the 
journal  <tf  the  retired  <-itizen  whicli  Sir  Aiidiew 
I'reeport  couuiiunicated  to  the  Hfterlutor  (Works 
of  Addison,  vol.  iv.  and  w  liich  furnishes  a 

liappy  specimen  of  w  hat  the  diary  of  lin;  multi- 
Inde  w’oidd  he.  Take  a  brick  of  this  truly  snug 
and  agreeable  structure  : — “  Monday,  ritrltt  o'clock 
—  I  put  on  my  dollies  and  walked  into  the  par¬ 
lor.  Sine  o'clock^  tl.tto — 'J'ied  my  slioe-slrings 
and  washed  my  hands.  Hours  ten,  chven  and 
tircirc — Smoked  three  pipes  of  Virginia,  read 
the  Supplement  and  Duihj  Couratit.  Things  go 
on  ill  ill  tlie  north.  One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
Chid  ltal[di  for  mislaying  my  lohacco-hox.  Tico 
o^c!ock — sal  dow  n  to  dinner.  Mem.  'I’oo  many 
plums  and  no  suet.  From  three  to  four — Took 
my  afternoon  nap.  Vrom  four  to  sir — waKed  in¬ 
to  the  fields;  wind,  S.  S.  E.  From  sir  to  7iinc — 
at  llic  club.  I'en  o'clock — went  to  bed.” 
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lie  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  bought 
a  flageolet,  and  never  could  make  out  a 
tune ;  and  studied  knitting  under  Miss 
Dempster,  without  ever  accomplishing  a 
cabbage-net.  Hut  one  of  the  most  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestions  to  stop  a  gap  is  recorded 
by  l*ope  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Oxford  in  company  with  the  enterprising 
Lintot,  who  had  overtaken  him  in  W  indsor 
Forest.  The  poet  observing  that  gentleman 
to  sit  somewhat  uneasily  upon  the  saddle, 
expressed,  as  he  slyly  told  Lord  Burlington, 
imir.h  solicitude  resj)ecting  his  feelings. —  | 
Accorilingly,  a  halt  is  determined  upon,  and  j 
they  aliglit  and  rest  themselves  under  the] 
trees.  This  was  the  moment  for  the  biblio-1 
pole  to  wile  away  an  hour  to  advantage. — 
“See  here,”  he  whispered,  drawing  a  book 
from  his  pocket,  “  what  a  mighty  pretty 
Horace  I  have!  what  if  you  amused  your¬ 
self  in  turning  anode  till  we  mount  again? 
Lord,  if  you  pkttsed^  what  a  vlt  vcr  miscel¬ 
lany  mi^ht  you  make  at  leisure  hours.'’  — 
Clever  Lintot!  and  yet  not  altogether  for¬ 
gotten  in  thy  descendants. 

Still  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
bring  our  thoughts  into  such  happy  subjec¬ 
tion  as  to  take  up  immediately  any  task  sug¬ 
gested  to  them.  Even  the  hottest  and  dus¬ 
tiest  road  of  life  would  offer  some  trampiil 
and  verdurous  nook,  where  we  might  turn 
our  ode  or  shape  our  aphorism.  'I'here  is 
an  apt  story,  with  a  moral,  in  the  aiicient 
books.  An  Athenian,  meeting  a  Scythian 
philosopher  in  a  dark  winter  afternoon,  in¬ 
quired  how’  he  could  contrive  to  go  entirely 
unclothed  in  the  frost  and  snow.  The  Scy¬ 
thian  received  this  expression  of  wondei 
with  the  calm  qiiestioti,  “  How  can  you  en¬ 
dure  to  expose  your  face  to  the  sharp  win¬ 
ter  air  ?”  “  Because  my  face  is  used  to  it,’ 

said  the  Athenian.  “Think  me  ali 
FACE,”  was  the  unanswerable  reply  of  the 
Scythian.  The  united  moralists  of  the 
worhl  cannot  furnish  a  more  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  influence  of  habit,  w  hether  I 
for  good  or  evil.  And  so  the  man  of  fine 
imagination,  whose  noble  gifts  are  unap¬ 
preciated  by  his  contemporaries,  still  looks 
to  the  future  with  the  same  calm  and  radi¬ 
ant  countenance ;  the  sleet  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm,  and  all  the  dreary  and  biting  storms 
of  j)cnury  and  neglect,  may  drive  into  his 
face  as  he  t^imbs  to  immortality  ;  but  he 
regards  them  not.  Persecution  and  scorn 
have  rendered  him  insensible  to  their  own 
attacks;  and  his  intellectual  features,  like 
the  natural  face  of  the  Athenian,  suffer 
nothing  from  frost,  or  snow,  or  hurricuiie — 


simply  because  they  are  used  to  it.  Can 
you  not  see  Milton  turning  his  clear  and 
earnest  face,  lighted  up  by  its  mild  and 
beautiful  disiiain,  to  the  chilling  air  that  set 
right  in  his  teeth  fVoni  the  French  gardens 
of  the  sccv)nd  Charles? 

A  letter  has  long  ago  been  called  a  con- 
versation  on  paper;  let  any  man  glance  at 
a  single  page  of  a  conversation  recorded  by 
Boswell,  and  he  will  perceive  it  to  consist 
of  the  most  discordant  particulars  imagina¬ 
ble — wine,  painting.  Swift,  Fleet-ditch,  and 
Hymettus,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
this  is  the  common  course  of  our  i!u»ughts. 
Saunter  through  a  garden,  or  loiter  on  stiles 
of  quiet  sheep-fields,  or  sit  down  among 
!  the  violets  beneath  old  oaks,  yon  will  soon 
1  learn  that  the  thoughts  are  the  swiftest  let¬ 
ter-carriers,  and  that  sighs  are  not  the  only 
things  “  wafted  from  Indus  to  the  pole,”  in 
an  instant.  I\ow'  you  grow  red  with  Hor¬ 
ace,  scolding  the  miserable  inn-keeper  in 
Forum  Appii,  because  the  badness  of  the 
water  hail  taken  aw  ay  his  ap[)elite  ;  apd  di¬ 
rectly  afterwards  you  find  yourself  arm-in¬ 
arm  with  Shakspeare,  under  one  of  the  de- 
I  licious  chestnnt-trees  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s 
park,  near  Stratford.  If  Sidney  beckon 
you  to  Penshurst,  be  certain  that  one  of  Le¬ 
ly’s  blue  eyes  will  lure  you  in  the  next  mo- 
i  nient  to  Hampton  Court.  And  .so  it  conies 
1  to  pass,  that  the  thoughts  never  dwell  long 
1  in  one  place,  but  are  constantly  on  the  wing; 

1  and  even  derive  their  fairest  lights  and  col¬ 
ors  from  this  (juick  vibration  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  fancy  and  enjoyment.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  all  I 
write  as  only  a  prolonged  exemplification 
i  of  Pliny’s  meditation  at  Laurentinnm,  upon 
I  the  saying  of  his  ingenious  friend  Atlilius, 
j  “  It  is  better  to  do  nothing,  than  to  be  do¬ 
ing  of  nothing.”  1  presume  not  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  point  of  this  sentence. 

1.  1  begin,  then,  by  reminding  you,  that 

of  Pascal’s  remark  about  the  fruit  fulness  of 
a  transplanted  ihonght,  you  have  a  familiar 
blit  expressive  illustration  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  of  Byron.  I  allude  to  the 
comparisor.  of  modern  with  ancient  Greece 
in  the  (Jiaour,  beginning, — 

“  lie  wfio  lias  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,”  &c. 

This  description,  extending  to  thirty-five 
lines,  Mr.  Moore  has  traced,  and  with  prob¬ 
able  justice,  to  a  remark  in  Gillics’s  history 
of  that  country,  “The  present  state  of 
Greece  compared  to  the  ancient,  is  the  si¬ 
lent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life.”  iNow  Swift 
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has  said,  in  his  sarcastic  way,  that  if  a  man  j  ous  to  lay  one’s  finger  upon  the  originator 
light  liis  candle  at  a  neighbor’s  tire,  he  does  |  of  a  metaphor  so  heautitiil  and  simple.  I 
not  by  that  act  alter  the  property,  or  make  may  venture  to  add,  that  Scott  has  made  a 
the  wick,  the  tlamc,  or  the  whole  candle,  very  happy  use  of  a  sunbeam  in  a  ditVerent 
less  his  own.  He  has  also  spoken  of  those  manner  when  Peveril  looked  round  inm  in 
impetuous  readers,  who,  eager  only  for  !  the  parlor  of  Bridgenorth’s  house,  in  the 
plunder,  make  their  escape  with  the  first  Isle  of  Man.  “  His  gaze  rested  tor  a  mo- 
passage  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  liter-  ment  on  the  portrait  of  Christian,  and  his 
ary  footpads,  who  cut  olV  the  portmanteau  imagination  suggested  that  his  dark  fea- 
froin  behind,  without  staying  to  dive  into  tureswereilluminatcdbyasmileofhaugh- 
the  pockets  of  the  owner. But  one  of  the  ty  trium|)h.  He  started,  and  looked  m(»re 
most  painful  kinds  of  borrowing  is  that  attentively  ;  it  was  but  the  elfect  of  the 
where  you  steal  a  ca])ital  only  to  lose  it, —  evening  beam  which  touched  the  picture  at 
use  a  thought  only  to  spoil  it.  This  is  viv-  the  instant.”  Of  course,  as  I  have  already 
idly  seen  in  the  imitations  from  classical  observed,  many  apjrarent  imitations  are  to 
writers;  an  antiipie  image  is  repaired  with  be  residvcd  into  identities  of  idiomatic  ex¬ 
mortar,  and  a  lost  arm  of  Antinous  is  re-  jvression.  The  pursuit  of  a  jiroverb  would 
placed  by  one  r)l  Mr.  Lambert.  This  re-  often  be  a  voyage  r«)und  the  world.  “  'J'o 
minds  us  of  Caligula  breaking  otf  the  heads  iakc  a  man  by  tin-  nose”  sounds  suflicient- 
of  Grecian  statues  to  substitute  his  own.  ly  homely  to  be  purely  British;  hut  we  find 
All  character  an[>  truth  arc  lost.  But  By-  the  niro>:  r/.xfn’  of  Lucian,  that  it  was  |)ossi- 
ron,  in  this  instance,  put  Gillies’ gold  out  to  file  to  decline  the  company  of  a  Greek  an- 
usury.  He  lound  the  image  brick  and  he  noyance  in  a  like  phrase;  while  the  ‘‘  ting- 
lell  It  marble.  j  Ung  of  the  rar.<”  w  hen  pcojile  talked  of  us 

There  is  another  kind  of  imitation  of  a  |  beliind  our  backs,  is  show  n  to  have  coh'red 
higher  order,  w  here  it  is  dillicuit  to  discov- I  (liat  important  organ  in  classic  days,  by 
er  the  original  authority.  Our  elder  wri- .  the  tu  ulr«  iftr  of  the  same  w  riter.* 

ters  lurnisli  abundant  examj)!es.  ]  Sometimes  an  imitation  is  the  result  of 

Bishop  Hopkins  speaks  ol  the  publication  j  a  j>assage  long  before  read,  and  of  which 
of  every  act  ot  sin  at  the  last  <lay  ot  general  ,  only  the  echo  is  rememliereil  ;  and  to  this 
account,  as  openly  and  brilliantly  in  the  !  class  1  should  assign  the  following  lines  of 
sight  of  all  men  as  if  it  had  beta  irritten  Wordsworth  : — 

upon  the  f  on  la  ad  with  a  sunb(  am  In  like  .....  .... 

'  *1  I  r>  •  I  •  1  I  “  llark  !  Iiow  all  tliincs  swrrve 

iirini.er,  . .  Ins  cimrge,  when  p,„,„  Known ™urs..  or  va.nsl,  hko  a, Imam; 

attorney-general,  iVIay  1010,  in  the  Another  laiiviia<;u  spri'iids  IVdin  wfsi  to  eu>t ; 

trial  ol  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  “  His  ina- j  Onhj pirdmucc  some  mrlanchu'rj  stream., 
jesty,  to  his  great  honor,  hath  shewed  io'^nd  some  indiirnaat  hill,  old  num,s  presirrr, 
the  world,  as  xi  written  in  a  sunbeam,  \  ben  laics,  and  creeds,  and  people, aU  are  lostr 

he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  ol  Him  with  |  The  same  thought  had  been  long  ago  ex- 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  il  pressed  by  .lohnson.  At  one  of  the  amus- 
eiiher  of  these  w  riters  borrowed  from  the  ,„g  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Beymdds, 
other,  it  must  have  been  Hopkins,  who  ,  a  ocnileman  gave  some  geographical  illus- 
was  not  born  until  lOdd,  nearly  seven  years  ,  trations  of  Latin  literature  ;  H(»race’s  jour- 
after  the  death  ol  Bacon.  1  he  same  im-  n(.y  to  Brundusiiim  w  as  particularly  men¬ 
age  may  be  traced  in  many  pages  ot  the  lioncd  ;  on  which  .lohnson  observed,  that 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  would  be  curi- ;  ijic  brook  is  to  be  seen  now  in  its  original 

*Sonu*  idfnlities  offxprosslon, ocrurring  wiiliiii  ;  >  adding,  that  he  had  often  wondered 

a  gliort  jterimi  »*l  fiicli  oilier,  are  ratlier  |m//.liii",  i  hovv  it  happened  that  small  brooks  such  as 
and  pi'iliajis  suggest  a  e«uiimoii  and  reiiuMer  on-  this,  kept  the  same  situation,  iiotwit listaud- 
gin.  'llius,  we  lind  Johnson  obser\iiig  ol  Taci-  ;  iug  eartluiuakcs,  by  which  even  mountains 
lus  ;  “lie  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made  notes  j 

fur  an  historie.il  work,  than  to  have  writl*  n  a  his-  i  *  In  inv  former  letter,  I  (jnnt**d  a  verv  energet- 
tory.”  iNow  that  grotesrjne  person  l.ord  .Mon-  i  ic,  though  impi  ifeet  metaphor  from  Johnson's 
boddo  happens  to  liave  made  a  similar  remark  in  j  comparatively  unknown  paniplih-t  on  “  ralkland 
Wx'i  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lunatrige,  \\\  (second  j  Islands.” — I’erhaps  oiir  language  pre^enls  few 
edition),  ’dill.  Johnson,  however,  spoke  in  177*d,  speeimeiis  of  happier  eillili  ration  than  the  follow - 
and  the  first  part  of  .Monhoddo’s  iiupiiry  did  not  mg  passage  from  that  work  ;  he  is  ohserv  ing  that 
appear  until  '73.  t?o  that  priority  of  utterance  the  eiti/.eiis  of  London  and  hoors  ol  .Middh  sex 
gives  the  saying  to  Johnson,  althongh  w'e  fall  on  have  no  svmpathy  with  the  s'ljle  of  Junius: 
It  so  soon  alter,  to  adopt  Foote’s  nomenclature,  in  “  ’Jhrir  farultiis  are  better  proportioned  to  the 


iho  Jtiizevir  edition  of  the  folio. 


bairl  of  liellas,  or  turburitij  of  Btchford." 
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have  been  changed,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  which  work  such  variations 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  it  has  been 
witli  tlie  mightier  bodies  of  water — lakes 
and  rivers.  When  Addison  was  journeying 
by  the  Lake  Benacus,  the  foam  leapt  from 
it  beneath  the  tempest,  as  before  the  eye  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Tiber  was  “  still  overhung 
with  dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  witli 
yellow  sand,”  as  wlien  it  first  broke  upon 
the  startled  wanderer  from  Troy. 

The  same  remark  may  be  ajiplied  to  the 
roads  of  antiipiity.  But  the  principle  ol 
their  permanence  admits  of  e.xjrlanalion. 
They  were  a  national  trust  and  pride.  The 
noblest  ollice  in  the  state  was  their  super¬ 
intendence.  A  Roman  inspectorship  of 
roads  corresponded  with  our  rangership  of 
parks — nay,  it  exceeded  it.  Augustus  him¬ 
self,  watched  over  those  in  the  neighbtir- 
hood  of  llmne.  It  is  singular  that  the 
plan  adopted  in  their  construction  should 
have  been  proved  to  be  the  best  ;  and  that 
the  experiments  of  centuries  have  only  re¬ 
discovered  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
They  laid  the  foundation  with  stones  and 
cement ;  and  broken  granite,  used  in  a 
similar  way,  has  been  recently  introduced 
as  the  first  layer  in  the  great  streets  of  our 
sumptuous  metropolis.  Still  the  Roman 
road  defies  the  rivalry  of  modern  skill.  In 
our  own  country  their  majestic  traces  re¬ 
main,  worn  into  our  very  soil, — memorials 
of  the  chariot-wheels  of  our  comjuerors. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  have  not  oblitera¬ 
ted  them.  They  have  withstood  all  storms, 
and  all  weathers  ;  the  plough  has  not  torn 
them  up  ;  the  trample  of  armies  has  not 
beaten  them  down  ;  the  more  insidious 
ravages  of  antitptarian  researches  have  not 
entirely  sptiiled  them. 

Sometimes  a  striking  resemblance  of  ex- 
pression  is  yet  entirely  free  from  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  imitation  ;  as  in  the  following 
aphorism.  Ben  Jon.son  uttered  it  in  prose, 
with  brief  energy,  ‘‘  What  a  deal  of  cold 
business  doth  a  man  rnispend  the  better  part 
of  his  life  in?  In  scattering  compliments, 
tendering  visits,  making  a  little  winter  love 
in  a  dark  corner!”  Nothing  can  be  liapjii- 
er  or  more  condensed  :  every  wtird  has  its 
point,  ('ompare  with  it  Pope’s  elaborate 
complaint  to  Bethell,  “  My  confidence  in 
your  goo<l ^opinion,  and  dependence  upon 
one  or  two  more,  is  the  chief  cordial  droj) 
I  taste  amidst  the  insipid,  the  disagreeable, 
the  cloying,  or  the  sweet,  which  are  the 
common  draughts  of  life.”  One  might 
suppose  Lord  llarcourt’s  housekeeper 
VoL.  YL— No.  III.  27 
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to  have  taken  this  down  at  night,  with 
trembling  hand  and  the  ink  half  frozen. 
Much  better  is  the  indignation  and  scorn 

o  ^ 

with  which  Cowper  suddenly  interrupts  his 
joyful  panegyric  of  rural  life,  and  the  de¬ 
lights  of  a  garden  : — 

“  It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
.And  tasteless  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 

That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
.1  pedlur's  pack  that  botes  the  bturer  dvtcn.” 

But  it  is  by  Wordsworth  that  this  senti¬ 
ment,  so  universal  in  the  hutnan  bosom, 
has  been  most  vividly  and  affectingly  utter¬ 
ed.  He  enumerates  with  grateful  admira¬ 
tion,  the  blessings  communicated  to  the 
heart  by  a  sincere  love  of  nature,  comfort¬ 
ing,  illuminating,  and  enriching  it; — 

“  That  neither  evil  tonpiies. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Xor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreanj  intercourse  of  daily  li/Cf 
Shall  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  wu  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing.” 

The  fourth  line  has  the  weight  of  a  Homily. 

I  should  have  included  the  best  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  worldly  existence,  the  stale, 
Jiat,  and  unprojitahle”  of  Shakspeare, 
but  I  think  the  time  is  come  to  leave  that 
illustrious  person  to  the  retirement  which 
he  sought  and  obtained  in  life,  but  for 
which  his  intellectual  Idolon  sighs  in  vain. 
Surely  if  the  small  eyes  of  Dulness  could 
read  any  thing  upon  his  tomb,  it  would  be 
the  iMFi.oRA  FACE.  Why  will  the  com¬ 
mentators  persist  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
delicious  tranquillity  and  green  seclusion  of 
his  loveliest  descriptions?  We  can  com¬ 
pare  this  barbarity  to  nothing,  except  run¬ 
ning  a  train  through  the  Rock  tiardens  of 
Blenheim,  or  sinking  a  shaft  among  the 
landscape  scenery  of  Redleaf.  The  poetry 
of  Shakspeare  is  the  orchard  of  the  com¬ 
mentators;  and  if  they  visited  it  oidy  to 
keep  down  the  rank  grass,  to  destroy  every 
creeping  reptile,  to  extirpate  any  poisonous 
weed,  or  to  support  any  weather-beaten 
branch,  we  miglit  be  disposed  to  suffer  or 
even  to  commend  their  bustling  solicitude. 
T'hey  come  with  very  dilferent  objects,  and 
never  depart  without  leaving  most  disius- 
trous  evidences  of  their  visit,  in  trunks 
stripped  of  the  garlanding  ivy,  mutilated 
boughs,  or  down-trampled  enclosures.  Nay, 
like  Wordsworth  upon  a  dilferent  occasion, 
we  7/iouni  less  fur  what  they  take  away, 
than  what  tiny  leave  behind.  Some  sejua- 
lid  article  of  intellectual  costume,  which 
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they  call  an  emendation,  sticking  among  the 
leaves,  shows  that  the  |)liin(lerer  has  been 
up  in  the  tree.  Surely,  Mr.  Yorke,  if  your 
peculiar  and  honorable  charge  be  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  literature,  you  ought  not  to  forget 
that  you  have  in  your  pocket  the  key  of  the 
CAOK.  Pray  do  not  let  this  bint  pass  by 
vvithoJit  notice.  Tlie  mere  assertion  of 
your  authority  may  produce  a  good  result. 
'Pbe  perpetrators  of  petty  larcenies  arcoften 
deterred  by  the  dimmest  perspective  of  the 
Peniteutiary.  'J'ry  what  you  can  accom¬ 
plish  by  banging  up  your  staff  at  ibe  Shak- 
sperian  gate.  Some  chastisement  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  repre.ss  this  literary  sacrilege  which 
seems  to  be  spreading.  It  is  endurable  to 
hear  Milton  speaking,  with  fervent  and  af¬ 
fectionate  appropriation  of  “  wy  Shak- 
speare  but  we  have  no  longer  patience 
when  we  find  the  claim  to  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  put  forth  by  some  would-be-editor, 
who  rushes  upon  the  text,  when  Nature  so 
emphatically  points  him  to  the  index.  And 
yet  if  any  ludicrous  incident  were  wanting 
to  soften  the  critical  frown,  it  might  be 
easily  supplied  by  contenijilating  the  indig¬ 
nation  and  hatred  with  which  these  old 
boys,  with  all  the  ivy-bush  about  tlieni,  pur¬ 
sue  and  upset  their  competitors  in  this  dark 
conspiracy  of  conjecture.  A  modest  eorn- 
meiitator — a  Proserpine  in  shorts  ! — has 
no  sooner  packed  up  the  little  bundle  of  j 
flowers  and  fruits  in  liis  own  pocket-hand- 1 
kerchief,  than  he  is  waylaid  and  overturned  j 
by  some  fierce  Pluto,  who  has  been  pilfer- 1 
ing  the  orchard  on  the  opposite  side :  all 
liis  happy  industry  is  lost  in  the  fierce  em¬ 
brace  that  masters  him,  “  eut/erfi  fores  tu- 
nicis  ceeidere  rtmissis.**  Tliere  are  two 
commentatorial  names  in  modern  literature 
on  wliich  we  must  look  with  regard  and  re¬ 
spect,  and  they  are  the  learned  and  diligent 
CoHitr,  and  the  ingenious  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  Mitford. 

II.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  visions 
seen  by  him  who  dwells  in  a  quiet  hamlet, 

“  In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  lidl's  shade,” 

is  the  gradual  dissolution  of  a  rainbow  ; 
every  hue  waxing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it 
is  entirely  extinguished.  We  then  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  charming  allegories  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  when  beneath  its  influ¬ 
ence,  the  eyes  of  nature 

“  Begin  to  part  tlieir  fringes  of  briglit  gold.” 

Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  least-read  works, 
notices  the  ancient  superstition  that  the 
rainbow  wakes  a  sweet  odor  from  places 
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over  which  it  hangs.  lie  attributes  this  re¬ 
sult  to  its  comj)osition,  and  its  probable  re¬ 
tention  of  some  of  the  perfume  it  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  flowers.  “  Consisting  ofa 
collection  of  small  drops,  it  cannot  but  fall 
from  the  air  that  is  very  low.”  Thus  to 
the  refreshing  dew  of  the  bow  in  the  hea¬ 
ven  he  ascribes  a  cheering,  a  brightenincr. 
and  a  fertilizing  influence.  And  I  would 
speak  with  no  weaker  admiration  of  that 
more  abiding  bow  which  poetry  sets  in 
the  sky  of  our  common  work-day  life.  It 
seems  to  have  absorbed  into  its  own  glitter¬ 
ing  column  the  hues,  as  well  as  the  fra¬ 
grance,  of  those  flowers  of  rich  thought 
and  painted  imagery  from  which  it  is  woven. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  from  the  bar- 
renest  spot — the  loneliest  way-side  of  pov¬ 
erty,  or  sickness,  or  grief — over  which  it  is 
suspended,  a  delicious  freshness  atnl  beau¬ 
ty  are  drawn  out.  Its  lustrous  dew  falls 
upon  the  withered  feelings  and  fainting 
hopes  of  the  heart,  like  the  softest  rain 
upon  the  dusty  leaves  and  parched  grass  in 
autumn.  Not  an  image  of  loveliness  gath- 
ered  uj),  which  does  not  descend  again  in 
still  sweeter  beauty.  Kvery  field  has  been 
made  holy  ground,  and  thus  nature,  how¬ 
ever  lovely  in  herself, — 

“  Ity  all  her  blooms,  an<l  mingled  murmurs  dear,” 

becomes  still  dearer  to  the  heart  by  the 
charms  of  a.ssociation.  'Pbe  embellishment 
of  poetry  has  imparted  an  interest  similar 
to  tliat  which  history  bestows  upon  the 
lauds  of  fancy  or  religion,  upon  Athens  or 
I  Jerusalem.  The  forest  smiles  upon  yon 
with  its  thousand  trees,  when  you  recog¬ 
nize  with  Wordsworth,  in  those 

‘‘  Arrhes  cool. 

Fit  haunt  of  shapes  w  Imse  glorious  equipage 
Would  elevate  the  dream;” 

and  the  orchard  looks  pleasanter  to  your 
eyes  when  you  see,  with  Southey,  the  moon- 
rays 

“  Through  thickly  scattered  leaves  and  boughs 
grolcsqiie 

Motile  with  mnzij  shade  the  orchard  slope  ; 

While  o’er  the  chestnut’s  fretted  foliage  gray. 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread.”* 

*  The  works  of  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
the  various  efl'ects  and  appearance  of  sunset,  but 
I  have  never  met  with  any  picture  so  curious  or 
fantastic  as  Wordsworth’s  “Sky  Prospect  from 
the  I’lain  of  France;” — 

“Yon  ram[)ant  cloud  mimics  a  lion’s  shape; 

And  ln.'re  combats  a  hug**  crocodile,  agape 

A  golden  spear  to  swallow.’’ 
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And  yet  one  word  more  with  the  Lord  of  article  on  Dun  Tir/wn,  wliicli  appeared  in 
Gorhanibury.  Hlackwood! s  Magazine, — “  If  it  were  the 

The  inquiry  into  tlie  analogies  and  re-  unbeliever’s  creed,  the  many  political  paro- 
semblances  subsisting  between  poets,  paint-  dies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scripture 
ers,  and  shadows,  as  elaborately  set  forth  and  Liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one 
by  one  of  your  inestimable  contributors  in  of  the  Lord’s  Prater,  and  the  beautiful 
a  recent  number,  may  be  pleasantly  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  passage  from  Lord  Bacon’s  »S^/- 
va  Sylvarnm ,  where  he  says  that  “  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  shadows  seem  ever  to  trem¬ 
ble.”  The  cause  of  which  appearance  he 
finds  in  the  circumstance  “  that  the  little 
moles  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though  j  through  his  moral  life  stuoping  ;  all  his 
there  be  no  wind;  and,  therefore,  those  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  being  of  one 
moving  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the  stature  ;  his  writings  displaying  the  same 
shadow  from  the  light  to  the  shadow,  and  stunted  growth  and  undignified  posture ; 
from  the  shadow  to  the  ligitt,  do  show  the  so  that  in  his  page  a  “  great  subject  some- 
shadtiws  to  move,  because  the  medium 
moveih and  for  this  circumstance  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  some  correspondence 
in  literary  sunshine.  No  shadow  of  repu¬ 
tation,  however  broad  or  golden,  is  suffereil 
to  continue  long  untroubled  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  jiopular  opinion.  The  liglit  motions, 
and  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  men — the 
motes  in  the  sunbeam — waving  to  and  fro 
with  a  busy  and  dazzling  uncertainty,  <ie- 
face  and  scatter  the  repose  of  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  outline.  People  say  that  the  reputa-  1  should  have  liked  especially  to  obtain  a 
tion  of  such  an  one,  whether  it  be  Milton,  glance  at  his  treatise  on  the  science  of  let- 
or  Bacon,  or  Richards(*n,  or  Cervantes,  is  tcr-writing,  in  which  Orientals  have  long 
beginning  to  decline  in  magnitude  and  lus-  preserved  so  enviable  a  distinction  from 
tre,  as  well  as  in  steadiness  and  dignity  Kuropean  correspondence.  You  will  readi- 
of  general  reception;  but  in  truth  the  s ha-  |y  acknowledge  how  admirably  the  writings 

flows  move  onh/  beeause  the  medium  moveth.  of  Taylor  illustrate  and  enforce  the  happy 

The  very  composition  of  the  atmosphere  of  saying  of  Coleridge  {Lftitrs,  vol.  i.  13). 
natural  taste  must  prevent  the  constant  pre-  that  theology,  like  an  ample  palace,  con¬ 
servation  of  any  fame,  however  splendid,  tains  within  itself  mansions  for  every 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  see  that  the  temper  of  our  form  and  shape  of  know  ledge  ;  and  again 
own  times  is  assuming  this  aspect  of  rest-  {Church  and  State,  c.  iv.  51),  in  re- 
lessness  and  impatience.  Every  man  lives  ference  to  the  middle  ages,  that  the  theolo- 
and  moves  in  a  hurry  ;  there  will  soon  be  no  gians  took  tiie  lead  because  the  science  of 
“temperate”  upon  the  glass  of  criticism;  theology  was  “the  root  and  the  trunk  of 
the  noblest  shadows  w  ill  begin  to  break  up  the  knowledges  that  civilized  man,  because 
in  the  troubled  medium  of  vision;  the  it  gave  unity  and  the  circulating  sap  of  life 
most  sacred  graves  of  genius  will  be  vio-  to  all  other  sciences,  by  virtue  of  which 
lated  ;  and,  in  the  universal  impetuosity  of  alone  they  could  be  contemplated  as  form- 
advance,  wliat  respect  can  be  anticipated  mg  collectively  the  living  tree  of  know- 
for  the  brightest  reputations?  Ills  will,  ledge.”  Tlius  the  ehxpience  of  immortali- 
indeed,  be  a  timid  and  reverend  step  that  ty  is  the  most  splendid  utterance  of  the 
hesitates  to  rush  over  the  solemn  shadow*  ol  tongue.  Truth  in  sunny  vest  arrayed  de- 
a  Newton  or  a  Hooker!  scends  among  men,  with  the  light  of  Eden 

HI.  In  my  former  letter  1  alluded  to  the  upon  her  face,  and  the  rose  about  her  foot- 

fact  that  the  pffrable  ol  Abraham  receiving  steps.  And  hence  my  exhortations  to  dili- 
the  stranger  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  gence  and  toil. 

genuine  production  of  Franklin.  1  had  not  IV.  And  to  diligence  you  must  obvious- 
then  met  with  the  following  very  satisfacto-  ly  add  solitude.  Why  not?  You  enclose 
ry  confirmation  of  the  statement  by  Lord  and  darken  the  bird  when  you  teach  it  to 
Byron.  It  occurs  in  some  remarks  on  an  sing.  Tlie  landscape  or  the  sunshine  dis- 


limes  seems  to  become  less  w  bile  it  is  elu¬ 
cidated,  and  less  commanding  while  it  is  en¬ 
forced.”  And  as  to  Jami  (previously  men¬ 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Bi.'ihop  Taylor), 
or,  as  his  name  appears  in  all  its  grandeur 
of  proportions,  Moulldnit  Abdulruhman ; 
he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
peror,  .Mohammed  11.,  in  the  fifteenth  ften- 
tury,  and  was  apparently  a  favorite  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  in  whose  library  a  large 
number  of  his  productions  were  discovered. 


\paraoie  in  javor  oj  toleration  by  I  ranfclin, 
which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real  ex¬ 
tract  from  Genesis,”  &lc.  This  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  dishonest  motives  of  Franklin, 
of  whom  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty 
of  saying,  in  another  place,  that  he  went 
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tracts  its  attention.  And  in  all  human  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  intellect  there  must  be  the 
same  sequesterment  from  the  gay  scenes  and 
variegated  lights  of  common  nature.  Jt  is 
curious  to  mark  the  lively  signs  by  which 
the  kind  of  nourisliment  laken  is  to  be  as- ! 
certained  in  all  branches  of  the  creation  i 
The  purple  or  golden  feather  of  the  bird  i 
tells  of  the  field  where  the  seed  was  sown. ! 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  butterflies! 
are  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers  j 
on  which  they  feed,  but  it  is  quite  within  j 
the  limits  of  analogy  that  they  should  be.  j 
We  always  find  these  distinctive  notes; 
in  the  works  of  literature.  Demosthenes  re¬ 
veals  in  every  page  the  student  of  Thucy-  ^ 
dides,  and  Milton’s  (irecian  violets  peep  out ' 
under  the  hedges  of  Paradise.  You  can- 
not  work  too  much,  or  persevere  too  long, , 
in  the  examination  of  great  models.  The 
father  of  Mengs  compelled  him  to  recopy 
twenty  times  some  of  Ralfaelle’s  pictures  ! 
in  the  Vatican.  A  noble  specimen  of  this  ^ 
toil  of  genius,  where  the  fire  of  the  C}e  is 
not  lost  in  its  watches,  may  be  seen  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  picture  of  “  Donna 
Lisa”  in  the  Louvre,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  four  years  in  completing.  Nor  j 
do  the  ancient  artists  appear  to  have  ne-  ! 
glccted  this  element  of  immortality.  Pliny 
(lib.  XXXV.  c.  10)  speaks  of  Protogenes,  as 
a  modern  critic  might  characterize  the  most 
indefatigable  master  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  the  lamplight  is  thrown  away.  Quin-  | 
tilian  says  that  the  poet  Cinna  spent  nine! 
years  in  composing  his  Smyrna,  and  Iso-  j 
crates  ten  in  writing  and  revising  his  Puiui-  i 
fryrics.  And  it  is  recorded  of  the  admira-  j 
ble  Bishop  Sanderson,  that,  in  the  prepara-  [ 
tion  of  his  lectures,  he  hesitated  so  often  ! 
and  rejected  so  much,  that  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  reading  them,  he  was  obliged  to  j 
produce,  not  what  was  best,  but  what  hap-  j 
pened  to  be  at  hatid.  Execution  in  paint-  i 
itig  has  been  defined  by  a  great  proficient 
to  be  the  gniius  of  mechanical performaucr.  j 
But  a  distinction  must  be  always  kej)t  be-  ' 
tween  erecutiun  and  high  finish  ;  the  second  ^ 
may  be  acquired  by  mere  color,  the  first  ! 
never;  like  the  blossoming  of  poetical  j 
thought,  it  must  grow  out  of  the  liealthful  ' 
vicTor  and  life  of  the  intellect.  Reynolds  ^ 
de'stroyed  several  pictures  by  the  old  mas- 1 
ters,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  secret  of 
their  color;  which  was  as  reasonable  as  if 
we  should  decompose  the  ink  of  one  of 
Milton's  manuscripts,  to  learn  how’  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  splendor  of  Camus. 


[Nor. 

V.  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  admirable 
praises  of  toleration  produced  from  Fuller 
and  others  in  the  May  letter.  I  will  only 
observe  that  I  am  not  certain  that  I  accept 
the  argument  of  Pope,  when  he  attempts 
to  shew'  tlie  vanity  of  reasoning  upon  hu¬ 
man  actions, — 

“  His  princijtle  of  action  once  explore, 

Thai  instant  ’lis  his  principle  no  more; 

I. ike  lollovving  life  ihongh  crealnres  you  dissect, 

\  on  lose  it  in  the  moineiit  you  detect.” 

I  am  not  so  satisfied  with  this  remark  as 
with  his  assertion,  that  the  quick  whirls  and 
shifting  eddies  of  mighty  and  impetuous 
minds  may  be  quite  unfathomable  by  hu¬ 
man  skill  and  curiosity.  But  1  think  that 
some  advances  in  toleration  may  he  made, 
by  considering  that  every  great  factor  truth, 
on  which  actions  depend,  owes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  no  common  measure  to  the  aspect 
under  which  we  contunplate  it.  One  man 
shall  hold  up  a  crystal  in  this  direction, 
another  in  that  The  same  sun  shall  fall 
upon  it,  but  at  a  diflereut  angle.  The 
colors  it  emits  will  accordingly  vary,  and 
yet,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  pre¬ 
sent  similar  hues  in  combination.  And  so 
w  ith  the  examination  of  every  separate  truth, 
a  far  costlier  crystal.  It  clianges  its  colors, 
as  the  ray  of  judgment  falls  upon  it  w  ith 
different  degrees  of  intensity  and  fulness. 
A  cloud,  however  faint,  in  the  natural  sky, 
passing  over  the  sun,  will  dim  every 
emanation  of  color  on  the  crystal,  extin¬ 
guishing  some,  obscuring  all.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  with  a  truth.  Reason  is  the  sky. 
Judgment  is  the  sun.  A  cloud  of  prejudice, 
however  faint,  going  over  it,  darkens  for  a 
time  the  lustre  of  the  truth  itself.  Now 
surely  this  ought  to  help  us  in  the  formation 
of  a  tolerating  temper.  It  was  excellently 
related  of  Taylor,  by  his  friend  and  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  that 
he  did  not  consider  “  it  likely  any  one  par¬ 
ty  should  wholly  engross  truth  to  them¬ 
selves  ;”  and  that  he  weighed  the  reasons 
of  men,  and  not  their  names.  Thus  many 
arrows  of  truth  will  be  found  in  the  quiver 
of  Romanism,  and  one  or  two  features  of 
beauty  under  tlie  ugly  vizor  of  Superstition. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  nature  that  truths 
should  be  contemplated  in  this  atmosphere 
of  opinion,  and  that  their  crystalline  purity 
should  from  this  cause  present  an  imperfect 
and  a  tarnished  reflection. 

Do  you  recollect  the  galleries  at  Munich, 
which  were  built  and  fitted  up  under  the 
direction  of  Von  Klenze  ?  Well;  thepriii- 
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ciple  he  adopted  in  constructing  a  room  for 
tlie  statues  was,  that  they  should  receive 
light  oidy  from  one  side ;  richly  colored 
walls  being  the  same  time  substituted  for 
the  dingy  gray  previously  employed.  \ou 
must  have  been  delighted  with  the  warm 
and  emphatic  tone  produced  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Bavarian  architect.  But 
the  arrangement  which  answers  so  well 
with  statues,  is  far  less  satisfactory  when 
applied  to  characters ;  yet  the  colored  | 
wall  and  the  light  from  a  single  side,  are  I 
the  general  principles  of  critical  archi¬ 
tecture. 

VI.  1  have  given  several  examples  of  lit¬ 
erary  resemblance,  let  me  add  one  of  a  very 
dilfereut  character,  one  belonging  to  the 
fine  arts  of  the  table.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes’s  Peshawur  friend,  Naid  Mahomed 
Shu  reef,  whom  he  met  at  Cabool,  spoke 
with  rapture  of  some  wine,  of  which  two 
glasses  sent  a  man  to  sleep.  Burnes  told 
him  that  the  English  notion  of  good 
wine  consisted  in  being  able  to  drink  a 
large  quantity  of  it  without  any  unpleasant 
or  soporific  elYects.  “  A  bad  jilaii,”  replied 
Mahomed,  “  for  a  man  must  then  drink  till 
lie  is  as  large  as  a  butt:  no,  no,  ours  is  the 
best  plan.”  You  would  scarcely  expect  to 
find  such  a  sentiment  in  Johnson  ;  yet  he 
of  Bolt  Court  and  he  of  Peshawur  coincided 
conijiletely.  “  Brandy  is  the  best,”  said 
Johnson,  “  because  it  operates  sooner.” 
And  in  refutation  of  Burke’s  panegyric  of 
claret,  he  exclaimed,  “  You’ll  be  drowned 
by  it  before  it  has  any  eflfect  upon  you.” 
The  doctor’s  arrangement  of  three  distin¬ 
guished  liquors  is  well  known  ;  claret  for 
boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes. 
But  Plato’s  theory  is  the  most  curious.  Un¬ 
til  eighteen,  he  interdicted  the  use  of  wine 
altogether  ;  after  that  age  up  to  thirty,  a 
moderate  allowance  is  given;  and  after 
forty,  he  appears  to  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
rem<*ve  all  restrictions,  and  to  let  wine  be 
drunk  at  discretion.  The  prettiest  employ¬ 
ment  of  wine  is  that  observed  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Hebrew  weddings  ;  the  drinking 
of  it  is  accompanied  with  benedictions,  and 
when  the  glass  or  vessel  is  emptied,  it  is 
dashed  upon  the  ground  and  broken  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fragility  of  existence.  With 
regard  to  the  B!^)man  customs  of  wine-drink¬ 
ing  we  have  little  certain  information  We 
are  not  better  informed  as  to  (irecian  habits. 
But  in  connexion  with  Johnson  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  be  noticed,  which  places 
the  Athenian  and  tiie  London  philosonher 


in  strong  contrast ;  it  w’as  the  boast  of  Soc¬ 
rates  that  he  had  never  entered  a  tavern. 
Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  sincerely 


yours, 


M.  A. 


From  tlie  Spectator. 

MR.  HOLMKS'S  SKETCHES  ON  THE  SHORES 
OF  THE  CASPIAN. 

Mr.  Hol.mf.s  appears  to  hold  some  official 
situation  under  his  relative  Mr.  Brant,  our 
Consul  at  Erzeroum;  and,  finding  himself 
at  Tabreez  in  November  I84B,  with  means 
and  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  he  devoted  six 
months  to  a  tour,  in  company  with  a  friend 
attached  to  the  British  mission.  So  little 
is  generally  known  of  the  region  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  to  mention  the  places  the  travel¬ 
lers  passed  through,  would  be  a  mere  string 
of  names  without  associations,  many  of 
which  would  not  be  found  on  the  map.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Holmes  embraced  the  Persian  territory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river 
Astara,  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier,  to  the  city  of  Resht,  and  thence  to  As- 
trabad,  the  last  Persian  town  towards  the 
Toorkmans.  From  Astrabad  Mr.  Holmes 
accompanied  his  friend  to  Teheran,  the  cap¬ 
ital  :  whence  he  himself  rode  “  tartar”  back 
to  Tebreez,  and  finally  returned  to  Erze¬ 
roum. 

The  country  through  which  Mr.  Holmes 
principally  travelled  is  not  of  a  striking 
character  either  by  nature  or  association. 
Shut  in  by  the  Elburz  range,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  are  marshy,  thickly  intersected 
by  streams,  too  shallow  for  navigation,  if 
there  w'ere  commerce  to  require  it,  but  of¬ 
fering  imjiediments  to  the  traveller  from  the 
general  absence  of  bridges,  and  contribut¬ 
ing  by  their  overflow  to  render  the  country 
muddy  in  rain,  and  unwholesome  in  sun¬ 
shine.  As  soon  as  the  shores  are  quitted, 
however,  the  prospects  begin  to  improve, 
the  mountains  olTering  magnificent  scenery, 
w  ith  e\ery  variation  of  climate  from  the  su¬ 
gar-cane  to  snow.  Bui  the  social  system  is 
every  where  backw  ard  :  at  least  to  the  back- 
wardnes.<»,  or  as  some  would  say  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  Oriental  mode  of  living,  is  added 
the  discomfort  of  a  marshy  soil,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  has  arisen  from  a  society 
j  continually  disturbed  by  clannish  disputes 
j  and  the  forays  of  the  Toorkmans.  Plague 
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has  in  some  places  still  further  diminished 
population.  So  that,  what  with  indifferent 
weather,  execrable  roads,  bad  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  a  profusion  of  vermin,  nothing 
but  the  love  of  locomotion  which  distin- 
iiuishes  the  Anolo-Saxon  race  would  have 
induced  a  man  to  undertake  the  excursion, 
unless  he  had  scientific  or  commercial  ob¬ 
jects  in  view ;  neither  of  which  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

Asa  literary  work,  Sketches  on  the  Shoi'es 
of  the  Caspian  falls  into  the  usual  error  of 
travellers  ridiculed  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
Journey  to  Kentish  Town.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  too  detailed  in  his  narrative,  and  dwells 
too  much  upon  the  commonplaces  of  his 
journey.  A  very  bad  road,  very  remarka¬ 
ble  scenery,  a  very  dilapidated  house — these 
are  proper  to  be  noted,  because  they  are 
striking  in  themselves,  and  suggest  some 
information  or  excite  some  kind  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  if  it  is  merely  in  a  dislike  to  bad  quar¬ 
ters.  A  particular  account  of  the  country  ] 
and  its  appearances  day  by  day  becomes  te¬ 
dious,  because  the  general  result  is  the  only 
thinnf  the  reader  cares  about ;  and  the  au- 
thor  forces  him  to  strike  the  average,  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  it  for  him.  Nothing  but  ar- 
tisticai  skill  can  render  mere  description 
interesting  for  long;  and  in  this  quality 
Mr.  Holmes  is  deficient.  His  style  is  lit¬ 
eral  ;  so  that  unless  a  thing  has  stirring  life 
or  animation  its  sentiment  escapes  him. 
The  ruins  of  princely  palaces,  public  mon¬ 
uments,  fortifications,  or  useful  buildings, 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  which  must 
suggest  melancholy  reflections  on  its  former 
prosperity  and  present  decay,  excite  little 
or  nothing  of  this  feeling  in  the  reader. 
They  are  too  much  in  the  inventorial  style. 

Such  passages  do  not,  indeed,  predomi¬ 
nate  in  this  volume,  though  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  injure  its  effect.  A  great 
part  of  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Holmes  consists 
of  pictures  of  Persian  life,  shown  in  char¬ 
acters,  incidents,  or  the  social  economy 
from  which  the  travellers  often  suffered. 
These  are  so  new  and  striking  in  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  combine  the  interest  of  fic¬ 
tion  w’ith  the  solidity  of  fact;  and,  though 
not,  perhaps,  throwing  any  absolutely  new 
light  upon  the  Asiatic  character,  possess 
much  freshness  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
region  and  the  rareness  of  visiters;  Fraser, 
some  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  having  been 
the  only  traveller  there  since  the  time  of 
Ilanway.  Mr.  Holmes  is  also  a  good  hu¬ 
mored  traveller,  cheerfully  bearing  the 
hardships  of  the  way  ;  and  an  unaffected. 
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unpretending  writer.  He  had  also  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language;  and  the  Consuls  of¬ 
fice  has  given  him  a  turn  for  collecting 
commercial  and  statistical  information  ;  his 
reports  upon  which  will  have  a  special  value, 
though  native  authorities  are  not  very  trust¬ 
worthy. 

PERSIAN  STATISTS. 

Whenever  I  have  noted  the  amount  of  pop¬ 
ulation  in  a  place,  it  has  not  been  a  mere  guess 
of  my  own,  but  a  conclusion  formed  from  the 
various  estimates  of  those  of  wh.om  I  have  in¬ 
quired  on  the  subject.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  they  know  any  tiling  of  the  matter  ;  though 
they  always  make  a  point  of  not  confessing  ig¬ 
norance,  and  usually  give  such  a  reply  as  they 
think  will  please  or  coincide  most  with  the 
ideas  of  the  inquirer.  Thus,  you  ask  a  Per¬ 
sian  what  is  the  population  of  a  place :  very 
often  he  answers,  “  Busseeor  est”  (it  is  many)  ; 
show’ing  pretty  clearly  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  On  pressing  him  more  closely,  he  will 
perhaps  reply,  “  It  is  three  thousand.”  “  Oh  !” 
you  say,  ‘‘  that  is  very  little  for  a  place  like 
this;  there  must  surely  be  more.”  ‘‘Belli, 
lielli,”  (certainly,)  is  the  answer  ;  “  there  must 
be  altogether  six  thousand  :”  and  turning  to 
any  one  who  may  be  standing  near,  ‘‘  See  how 
the  Sahib  knows  every  thing  belter  than  even 
we  ourselves,  Marshallahl”  'I  hus,  at  your 
suggestion,  immediately  doubling  the  amount, 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  would  have 
halved  it  had  y’’ou  observed  that  you  thought 
it  too  large. 

PERSIAN  IDEA  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

In  the  morning  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
Governor;  who  seemed  rather  a  dull  person, 
though  very  polite  and  civil.  He  asked  a  great 
many  questions  regarding  the  Feramoosh 
Khoneh,  as  they  call  the  Freemasons’  Hall  in 
London  ;  which  is  a  complete  mystery  to  all 
the  Persians  who  have  heard  of  it.  Very  of¬ 
ten  the  first  question  we  have  been  asked  is, 
“  What  do  they  do  at  the  Feramoosh  Khoneh  ? 
What  is  it?”  They  generally  hclieve  if  to  be 
a  most  wonderful  place,  where  a  man  may  ac¬ 
quire  in  one  dav  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years  of  study  ;  but  every  one  has  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  conjectures  concerning  it.  Some  of  the 
Persians  who  went  to  Kngland  became  free¬ 
masons;  and  their  friends  conqilain  that  they 
will  not  tell  what  they  saw  at  the  hall,  and  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  they  should  all  be  so  uncom¬ 
municative. 

PERSIAN  APPETITES  AND  EATING. 

After  tea,  the  Beg  left  us  to  ourselves  for 
about  an  hour ;  when  he  returned,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  two  brothers,  INoorooIlah  Beg  and 
Shookroollah  Beg,  a  brother  of  Mehmet  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Shah-sevens,  and  some  other 
friends;  .and  dinner  immediately  followeil.  A 
tray  containing  a  chillo  and  pillo,  radishes, 
fried  eggs,  a  stew  ol’meat,  and  a  bowl  of  slier- 
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bet,  was  allotted  to  each  two  persons  ;  and,  at  tons,  placed  as  close  tojjether  as  possible ; 
the  word  “  Bismillah,”  (in  the  name  of  God,)  round  Ids  waist  he  wore  a  belt  of  jjold  lace; 
the  company  fell  to  in  silence,  unbroken  du-  and  over  all  a  dark,  plum-colored  cloak.  He 
rintr  the  whole  time  save  by  the  sound  of  the  was  very  polite  and  ati'able;  hoped  that  we 
various  jaws  in  process  of  mastication.  Hands  had  been  well  treated  in  his  territory,  and 
were  thrust  deep  into  the  «^reasy  dishes,  rice  asked  many  cpiestions  regarding  our  journey, 
squeezed  into  balls  and  swallowed  with  aston-  He  inquired  after  all  the  English  he  had  known 
ishing  rapidity  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  1  in  Persia;  and  the  conversation  turning  on 
an  hour  little  remained  of  the  immense  piles  '  India  and  the  East  India  Company,  he  begged 
which  had  been  set  before  them.  Water  was  to  know  whether  the  report  he  had  heard  that 
then  brought  in,  and  each  guest  slightly  wet-  j  they  had  killed  the  ‘‘  Coompanee”  was  the  fact 
ted  his  fingers,  afterwards  wiping  them  on  his  or  not.  Wc  presently  ascertained  that  he  al- 
pockel-handkerchief  or  his  coat,  as  the  case  ^  luded  to  the  death  of  JSir  William  Macnaugh- 
miirht  he  ;  which  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  i  ten. 

performed,  when  our  Shah-seven  friend  and  I  We  had  heard  that  the  Shahzadeh  was  a 
one  or  iwo  others,  loosening  their  belts,  imme- !  great  drinker;  and  his  weak  and  blood-shot 
diately  lapsed  into  a  slate  of  torpidity.  My  j  eyes  seemed  confirmatory  of  the  report:  but 
companion  and  myself  had  made  a  plenteous  I  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  when  tea  w'as 
meal,  but  our  dishes  appeared  comparatively  brought  in,  to  see  nis  servant  draw  forth  from 
untouched.  The  Persians  are  very  large  eat- ,  the  recesses  of  his  pocket  a  black  bottle  of 
ers,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  classes: '  rum  :  we  of  course  accepted  a  little  in  our 
five  of  our  servants,  who  dined  together,  de- i  tea,  while  the  Prince  held  out  his  already 
voured  every  day  about  twenty  pounds  of*  half-empty  cup,  which  the  servant  filled  to  the 
bread,  besides  a  good  allowance  of  meat  and  1  brim, 
fruit ;  and  one  evening  three  of  the  grooms  ate  j 

among  them  ten  pounds  of  rice,  and  were  _ _  _ _ _ 

grumbling  because  they  could  not  get  any  , 

more.  '1  he  Persians  say  that  the  English  do!  the  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  the 
not  eat ;  they  only  play  with  their  food.  Prince.  We  were  shown  into  the  same  room 


are.  1  he  1  ersians  say  that  the  Knglish  do  the  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  the 

t  eat ;  they  only  play  with  their  food.  Prince.  We  were  shown  into  the  same  room 

asonourfirstvisit,andfoundhisRoyalHigh- 

About  twelve  o’clock,  the  usual  Persian  time, ,  seated  on  a  small  rickety  chair,  at  the 

e  were  summoned  to  breakfast;  and  all  re-,  fhe  Russian  table  belore-mentioned. 

rned  to  the  house  exceedingly  sharp-set.  covered  with  various  nondescrijit  little 

he  meal  was  a  repetition  of  dinner,  and  the‘  dishes,  and  saucers  ol  pickles,  chiefly  garlic; 


we  were  summoned  to  breakfast;  and  all  re-,  o*  >he  Kussian  tahle  belore-mentioneii. 
turned  to  the  house  exceedingly  sharp-set.  1 1  was  covered  with  various  nondescrijit  little 
The  meal  was  a  repetition  of  dinner,  and  the‘  dishes,  and  saucers  ol  pickles,  chiefly  garlic; 
same  feeding-scene  took  place  as  on  theprevi-i  there  were  al.*o  two  water-bottles  of  sherbet, 
ous  evening.  1  have  often  heard  it  remarked  '  two  black  bottles,  conspicuously  marked  “Lon- 
with  respect  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  eating  j  Stout,”  one  ol  which,  however,  contairied 
with  the  fingers,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  re-  rum.  ami  several  square  decanters  of  Persian 
gard  it  as  unpleasant;  and  that  the  hands, ;  "'ine.  Four  glass  candlesticks  of  Russian  or 
which  were  thoroughly  washed,  were  cleaner .  manufacture  occupied  the  corners: 

implements  than  our  knives  and  forks.  In  Per- '  "'ere  ticketed  just  as  they  came  from  the 
sia,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  found  the  washing  a  sjiop  ;  the  tallow  ran  in  streams  upon  the  table 
very  inefficient  ceremony :  no  soap  is  used,  a  l*"*’*^*  the  candles,  which  were  all  of  different 
little  tepiil  water  being  merely  poured  over  the  lengths;  and  there  being  no  such  convenience 
hands  before  and  af\er  dinner ;  and  they  are  ^  snutfers,  Abbas  Kooly  \Ieerzd, 

oftentimes  vviped  with  a  pocket-hamlkerchief  who  sat  at  the  Shazadeh  s  right,  occasionally 
which  has  not  been  washed  for  perhaps  six  ^bufled  them  \yith  his  fingers,  which  he  wiped 
months.  The  voracious  manner  in  which  they  skirls  of  his  dress. 


inontns.  l  ne  voracious  manner  in  wliicH  iney 
swallow  their  food  is  disgusting.  In  general, 
Persians  admire  the  European  custom  of  using 
the  knife  and  fork,  and  confess  that  it  is  more 
decent  in  appearance,  and  cleanlier  in  reality, 
than  their  own  ;  but  Ferrajoollah  Beg,  while 
admitting  this,  ob-?erved,  that  after  all  he  pre¬ 
ferred  eating  with  the  hand,  as  it  imjiarled  a 
flavor  to  tlie  foot!:  judging  from  the  color 
and  appearance  of  his  own  hand,  I  should 
think  the  observation  correct. 


4«  A  PERSIAN  PRINCE. 

Ardeshir  Meerza  is  a  man  of  middling  size, 
inclining  to  corpulency,  with  a  jolly-looking 
round  visage,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  dres.sed 
in  a  plain,  single-breasted  drab-colored  coat, 
buttoned  to  the  throat  by  about  forty  gilt  bul- 


The  return  journey  of  our  author  took 
him  to  the  capital,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  Shah  ;  of  whom  he  and  the  Persians 
think  but  lightly.  The  I’rime  Minister, 
however,  is  well  esteemed  ;  seemingly  from 
his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  pleasing  or 
humbugging. 

o  O  O 


THE  OLD  TREE. 


Jt  bonds,  as  with  the  weight  of  many  years, 

Over  a  brook — tliis  venerable  tree  ; 

Not  where  the  water  blithely  leaps  along, 

Like  giddy  youth,  in  chase  of  some  gay  dream  ; 
But  where  it  stops,  to  ponder  mourrifuMy, 

Like  Age  reflecting  on  the  Past  with  brarne. 

Over  this  trampiil  pool  the  Old  Tree  stoops, 
Gazing  upon  its  semblance  undisturb’d. 

As  though  in  self-inspection  all-absorbed. 
Patiently  waiting  for  its  time  to  fall. 

’’I’is  utterly  alone  in  its  old  age  ; 

With  nought  about  it  to  companion  it, 

Saving  the  faithful  image  in  the  brook, 

That  steadfast  sticketh  to  its  ancient  friend. 

The  saplings,  and  the  vigorous  trees  around, 

So  full  of  life,  evince  no  sympathy 
Swing  their  lithe  branches  to  and  fro  with  glee. 
And  stretcli,  exulting,  every  twig  to  heaven. 
They  sing  glad  songs,  and  chatter  to  the  breeze. 
And  make  a  merry  whistling  with  their  leaves; 
VV’hile  the  Old  Tree’s  poor  paralytic  limbs. 
Rubbing  across  each  other,  as  with  pain. 

Do  make  a  doleful  creaking  in  the  wind. 

I'he  Raven  comes  to  the  Old  Tree  to  croak  ; 
The  Owl,  at  night,  to  shout  Tu-whit !  'I’u-whoo  ! 
The  sentinel  Rook  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 

The  while  his  ftdlows  feed  in  fields  hard  by. 
Upon  the  top  of  a  dead  limb  he  sits. 

That  perpendicular  above  the  rest 
Shoots  up  aloft — gray,  barkless,  wither’d,  dead  — 
Looking  just  like  some  old  bleach’d  gibbet-pole. 
.Most  trelcome  visiter,  the  Redbreast  oft 
(When  winter  winds  are  whistling  through  the 
thorn. 

And  deep  snow  hides  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
And  icy  coldness  broods  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
Freezing  man  s  blood  whene’er  he  stirs  abroad) 
Takes  pity  on  the  lonely,  poor  Old  Tree  ; 

From  branch  to  branch,  from  sprav  to  spray  he 
hops. 

And  trills  a  strain  so  sweet,  so  silver  clear. 

So  full  of  love  and  joy,  that  the  lone  thing 
To  fancy  seems  more  patient  for  his  song. 
Sometimes  a  child,  in  sunny  summer-time, 
Kiplorin^  round  the  fiehls,  will  creep  within 
The  Old  Tree’s  hollow  trunk,  and,  looking  up 
To  where  the  sky  is  dimly  seen  afar. 

Tremble  with  terror  in  the  ghostly  hole. 

And  should  pen-hance  some  little  bird,  disturb’d, 
Start  out  above  his  head,  alarm’d  he  flies. 
Breathless  and  pale,  across  the  neighb’ring  mead. 
As  though  a  spirit  follow'd  at  his  heels. 

Oh,  poor  Old  'free  !  poor,  desolate  Old  Tree  ! 
VV’hat  wrinkles  and  deep  furrows  in  its  bark  ! 
How  full  of  knots  ami  warts,  arnl  curious  holes. 
Wherein  the  tiny  Wren  and  [*ert  Tom-tit 


Go  preying  oft  for  spiders  and  for  flies  ! 

No  mantling  ivy  wraps  it  round  and  round. 

To  screen  it  from  the  sweep  of  bitter  w  inds. 

Or  make  it  gay  with  green  leaves  not  its  own  ; 
riie  parasite  expired  in  infancy. 

As  one  dead  sinuous  stem  endures  to  show. 

But  lichens  have  spread  over  it  so  thick. 

It  seems  to  want  no  other  covering 
Than  their  shot  robe  of  silver,  green  and  gold. 
And  when  the  summer  sun  shines  out  in  power. 
Flooding  his  old  acquaintance  with  rich  light. 
How  vivid  are  the  tints  that  live  between 
The  cheijuering  shadows  playing  on  its  trunk  ! 
No  hues  that  glitter  in  a  field  of  flowers. 

Or  lurk  about  the  western  clouds  at  eve. 

When  that  same  sun  has  gone  down  gorgeously, 
Present  more  brilliant  painting  to  the  eye. 
Flowers  love  the  shelter  of  the  ancient  tree  : 


A  knot  of  primroses,  in  early  spring. 

For  years  has  bloom’d  and  wither  d  at  its  foot ; 

In  June  a  wild-rose,  with  its  sanjiuine  flowers. 
Goes  burning  past ;  and  on  through  autumn 
months 

The  regal  foxglove  keeps  its  state  beneath. 

Winter  yields  nothing  but  the  long,  dry  grass. 
That  feebly  waileth  in  the  icy  wind. 

Lone,  venerable  thing  !  how  sad  ihij  age  ! 

Mariy  when  he’s  stricken  in  years,  and  near  to 
die. 

Looks  forward  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

When  he  is  young  again,  to  know  no 
When  ghastlv  death  shall  never  greet  him  more  ; 
This  hopes  he,  and  draw’s  comfort  from  the  hope. 
But  thou.  Old  Tree !  hast  no  such  cheering 
thought ; 

And  when  the  root  that  holds  thee  to  the  earth 
Is  snapt  bv  some  rude  gale,  that  soon  shall  blow. 
Headlong  thou  fall’st,  to  moulder  svvilt  away  ; 
t'[)ring  shall  ne’er  waken  thee  again  to  life  ; 

Nor  glowing  summer  gild  thy  Imst  ot  leaves; 

Nor  autumn  paint  thee  with  his  gold  and  red  ; 
Nor  with  pure  snow  hoar  winter  mantle  thee  : 
Thou’rt  dead  and  gone  for  ever  I — poorOlil  Tree 

W.  H. 


‘‘WHERE  ARE  THEY  GONE?” 

WiiF.FE  are  they  gone — 

The  smiling  faces  that  once  bloom’d  around 
The  fresh  green  scenes  my  childhood's  rambles 
found. 


Where  are  they  gone 
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Heart-saddening  change  ! 

For  sober  truth,  enwrapp’d  in  doublet  gray, 

Hath  chased  them  hence  ;  some  by  a  distant  way 
With  toil  to  range  ; 


Behold  that  huge  array. 

Those  spears  tliat  glitter  far. 
How  fierce  the  coursers  jday  ! 
How  strong  the  ranks  of  war  ! 


And  some  remain 

Tied  down  to  ape  the  blind  horse  of  the  mill, 
Working  for  bread,  and  buHeted  by  ill. 

And  scourged  by  pain. 

Some  gently  pine 

As  they  remember  them  of  brighter  days. 

When  sunny  were  their  looks,  and  light  their 
lays — 

Dear  olden  time. 

And  some,  the  grave 

Hath  closed  on;  and  their  bones  are  cluster’d 
round  : 

Too  soon  shall  others  take  the  final  bound 
In  Jordan’s  wave. 

The  vales  are  still 

Where  once  together  cull’d  we  many  a  flower. 
And  cloinh,  and  wander’d  by  moss-fringed  tower. 
And  gurgling  rill. 

Deserted  now 

Are  the  soft  meads  where  once  with  gambols  gay 
And  blithesome  lilts  we  spent  our  short-lived  day, 
Undimm’d  by  wo. 


Like  jlesert  wolves  they  come. 
All  hungering  for  their  prey  ; 
And  Rome,  imperial  Rome, 

For  vengeance  cries  this  day; 
Revenge  for  them  who  fell 
Oil  Judah’s  hostile  hills, 

Wh  ose  corpses  fill  eai-h  dell. 
Whose  blood  hath  dved  the  rills. 

High  on  their  mountain  throne. 
Yon  eagle-housing  roek, 

Abara’s  falchions  shone. 

Nor  fear’d  the  coming  shock  ; 
Her  lianght)  warriors  stood. 
Impregnable  in  soul  ; 

Unshaken,  unsubdued. 

They  watch’d  the  cohorts  roll. 

Up  spake  their  chieftain  then 
Amidst  the  warrior  throng; — 

“  Be  patriots,  heroes,  men. 

Be  valiant,  brave,  and  strong. 
Judea’s  fiod,  who  led 
Your  fathers  o’er  the  wave. 
Himself  will  be  your  head. 
Himself  will  come  to  save  I” 


Silent  the  room. 

Where,  as  of  yore,  in  banded  groups  w'e  came. 
And  join’d  with  festive  mirth  at  many  a  game — 
Dear  youthful  home  ! 

We  that  are  leA, 

To  think  and  talk  in  melancholy  mood 
L’pon  the  joys  of  which  Time’s  tempest  rude 
Hath  us  bereA. 


With  notes  of  loud  acclaim. 
Through  all  Ahara’s  towers 
They  sang  Jehovah’s  name — 
Jehovah’s  guardian  powers  ; — 

“  To  arms,  to  arms,”  he  cried. 
As  on  the  heroes  irod  ; 

Whilst  Judah’s  ilaughters  sigh’d. 
Our  country  and  our  God!" 


How  changed  ire  .are  ! 

The  raven  locks  of  some  are  tinged  with  gray, 
Gray  hairs  with  white,  and  white  are  swept 
away, 

Wind-toss’d  afar  ! 

Where  are  they  gone.^ 

Is’t  not  an  unkind  freak  of  midnight  dream, 

Is’t  not  a  meteor  vision’s  passing  gleam  ? 

Where  are  they  gone  ? 


THE  SIEGE  OF  ABARA  * 


But  hark  !  they  come,  they  come. 
The  warrior  and  his  steed; 

On,  on,  imperial  Rome, 

For  all  thy  might  there’s  need  ! 
Fierce  should  thy  falchion  be. 
And  bold  thine  eagle’s  wing; 
Abara  must  be  free 
AV^herc  God  himself  is  King  I 


liike  echoes  of  the  rock. 

Like  thunders  of  the  cloud. 

The  battering  engine’s  shock 
Struck  terror  through  the  crowd; 
Each  tower  of  massive  stone. 
Each  giant  battlement. 

Heaved  a  convulsive  groan. 

As,  crashing,  on  they  went. 


BV  J.  WALKER  ORII, 

Author  of  Rural  Sketches,”  “  History  of  Cleveland,”  “  The 
Bard,”  4tc. 

Lo  !  tliToiigh  the  purple  morn, 

What  hostile  legions  run  ! 

Their  eagles  tower  in  scorn. 

Their  banners  mock  the  sun. 


And  wilder,  wilder  still. 
Yon  flames  of  piercing  tire. 
Along  the  hallow’d  hill 
The  sacred  groves  aspire  ; 
Ahara’s  walls  droop  down, 
H  er  palaces  and  towers. 
O’er  all  the  shrieking  town, 
A  fiery  tempest  pours. 


*  See  description  of  the  assault,  and  of  the 
dreadful  self-immolation  of  the  besieged,  in 
“  Milinan’s  History  of  the  Jew  s.” 


Up  rose  Elazar  then — 

Priest,  prophet,  warrior — all — 

“  Ye  are  fathers,  hu.obands,  men. 
Will  ye  brook  the  tyrant’s  thrall  ? 
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WImmi  vour  daughters,  lovers,  wives, 

In  file  foes’  embraces  lie; 

O,  bow  worfliiess  then  your  lives! 

IJetter  bravely  figlit  and  die.” 

On,  on,  like  rushing  waves. 

When  ocean’s  storms  are  rife, 

When  winter’s  tempest  raves, 

Swept  forth  the  men  of  strife  ; 

Strike  louder — louder  still 
n'lioii  ponderous  engine  tliere  ; — 

Take,  wolves  of  war,  your  till. 

Those  shrieks  proclaim  despair. 

A  shout  that  shook  the  pall 
And  cerements  of  the  grave, — 

And  lo!  that  massive  wall 
Heels  grimly  o’er  the  wave; 

Shout  louder,  haughty  Rome, — 

Fly  banners  in  the  sun  ; 

One  shriek, — “They  come,  they  come,” 
Abara’s  towers  are  won  ! 

The  gates  swing  idly  round, 

They  enter  rank  and  file  ; 

What  ho.^ — nor  voice  nor  sound — 

Still  as  cathedral  aisle  ! 

The  warrior  now  no  more 
Uplifts  his  dauntless  head, 

Rome’s  legions  trample  o’er 
A  CITV  OF  THE  DEAD  ! 


THE  TRANCE-SLEEPER. 

Wh  at  hast  thou,  sleeper,  seen 
Whilst  lying  there 
Even  as  marble  pale. 

And  still,  and  fair  ? 

Six  times  o’er  hill  and  vale 
The  sun  hath  set. 

Since  last  thy  wakeful  smile 
In  joy  we  met. 

“  Oh  !  tones  of  earth,  again 
Ye  call  my  heart 
From  the  bright  scenes  in  which 
It  late  had  part  ; 

Oh  friends,  I  may  not  tell 
Nor  could  ye  deem 
Of  the  rich  sweetness  link’d 
With  my  long  dream. 

“  I  have  been  fir  away, 

Away  from  all, 

That  holds  on  fading  shores 
The  mind  in  thrall — 

Each  heavy  chain  unclasp’d — 
Each  fetter  broken  — 

Soft  words  of  music  heard, — 
Rya  ngels  spoken. 

“  Sunlight  that  never  set. 

Hung  softly  o’er 
Landscapes  of  hill  and  vale 
Ne’er  seen  before ; 


Cool  crystal  waters  laving 
Rriglil  banks  of  flowers, 

Lovely  as  those  we  deem 
Deck'd  Eden’s  bowers. 

“And  then  I  stood  beside 
The  faithful  few — 

Methought  to  breathe  no  more 
The  sad  adieu — 

Not  one  deceiving  word, 

Or  broken  vow 
To  dull  the  smile  of  joy 
On  each  fair  brow. 

“  But  heart  to  heart  there  brought 
Its  wealth  of  love. 

And  peace  within  the  soul 
The  sweet  links  wove. 

How  strangely  different  from 
Affection  here. 

Whose  deepest  trust  is  now 
In  pain  and  fear. 

“  The  dead  !  the  dead  !  once  more 
Became  to  me 

All  that  gives  liope,  and  life. 
Reality  ! 

Bitter  and  sad  will  now 
The  contrast  seem 
Between  iny  waking  hours 
And  that  bright  dream. 

“Yet  shall  its  memory  be 
A  cheering  light 
Wh  ereby  the  mind  may  seek 
To  guide  its  flight 
To  the  sweet  home  beyond 
This  fading  shore. 

Where  we  shall  wake  and  find 
Sorrow  no  more.” 

Emma  B — 


THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Thou  rememb’rest  the  house — the  home  of  our 
childhood. 

High  and  white  were  its  walls,  stain’d  with  the 
damp  of  years, 

There  afar  did  we  dwell  from  the  noise  of  cities. 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb’rest  them  all,  the  deep  narrow 
casements ; 

No  bolt  nor  clasp  was  there,  though  poor  were 
the  people  ; 

There  the  swallovv  buildcd  securely  in  summer. 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  remnnb’rest  the  tree — gray  with  moss  its 
branches. 

Under  which  we  sported  in  our  sunny  child¬ 
hood  ; 

There  the  sweet  lilac  tree  perfumed  the  air 
around. 

In  the  old  old  time. 
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Tliou  romcmh’rcst  the  rooms,  they  were  dim  and  I  The  stranger’s  foot  alone  will  now  trouble  thy 
simple  ;  rest, 

The  floors  trefiibled  with  age,  pictures  were  on  And  let  in  the  daylightupon  thy  dark  windows  ; — 
the  walls.  They  are  far  far  away,  who  loved  thee  and  knew 

Voices  of  vanish’d  friends  once  echoed  among  thee 


In  the  old  old  time.  | 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  walks,  those  which  our 
father  loved, 

Thou  remeinh’rest  the  poor  that  stood  around  his 
gate  ; 

Pure  and  holy  was  he,  gentle  and  kind  his  heart. 
In  the  old  old  time. 


In  the  old  old  time. 


S.  R.  W. 


Thou  hast  not  forgotten  that  sweet  gentle  mother, 

Tliough  long  she  hath  rested  beneath  the  dark 
tomb-stone, 

She  who  smiled  upon  thee  when  watching  thy 
cradle. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  it — the  quiet  ancient  church- 
yarfl  ? 

Simple  and  green  its  graves  ;  the  stones  were  gray 
with  age  ; 

Low  walls  and  ancient  trees  shelter’d  it  round 
about, 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  did  the  small  birds  dwell  ’mong  the  droop¬ 
ing  branches ; 

No  impious  footsteps  there  approach’d  to  their 
nest ; 

Their  songs  soothed  the  shadows  lingering  by  the 
graves. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  it  ? — the  church  where  we 
worshipp’d ;  | 

The  rude  ghastly  sculptures  that  were  carved  on 
the  walls ;  j 

The  bell,  whose  notes  echoed  over  the  quiet 
valley, 

In  the  old  old  time 

I 

There  did  the  evening  sun  linger  in  his  setting. 

Like  a  parent  gazing  on  a  beloved  child. 

Unwilling  to  depart,  and  often  returning. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

They  are  not  forgotten, — they  are  still  before  us. 

Still  in  our  souls  dwellcth  the  home  of  our  child¬ 
hood  : 

The  low  sound  of  its  trees,  the  streams  where  we 
wander’d. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  doth  the  spider  build.  In  the  voiceless 
chambers 

It  stretches  its  tine  web  o’er  the  darken’d  ceiling. 

No  lootslep  disturbs  it  :  they  are  gone  for  ever, 
^L)f  the  old  old  time. 


LINES. 


BV  MISS  ROBERTS. 


There  is  a  deep  low  music  on  the  wind, 
ii^ounding  at  intervals,  when  all  is  still, 

Heard  only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  who  find 
Joy  in  their  daily  tasks,  doing  their  Maker's 
will. 


Be  they  in  velvet  clad,  or  russet  stole. 

In  hall,  or  hut,  theirs  is  that  low  sweet  chime  ; 
Solemn,  yet  cheerful, — speaking  to  the  soul 
Of  joys  that  rest  not  in  this  stranger  clime. 

Loud  music  cannot  quench  it;  nor  the  sound 
Of  mighty  voices,  like  the  mingled  roar 
Of  tossing  waves,  that  with  delirious  bound 
Leap  onward,  in  their  fury,  to  the  shore. 

Nor  yet  the  jarring  sounds  of  bustling  life. 

Where  weary  footsteps  toil,  in  quest  of  gain. 

In  dusty  marts,  ’mid  sickening  scenes  of  strife. 
Till  the  worn  spirit  longs  for  rest  in  vain. 

Yet  few  do  hear  it :  either  ease  or  pride, 

Or  thoughts  unholy,  folly,  grief,  or  crime. 
Whelming  the  soul  beneath  their  rushing  tide, 
Hindereth  the  coming  of  that  low  sweet  chime. 

.Men’s  hearts  are  heavy,  or  they  would  not  slight 
Their  spirits’  oneness  with  so  pure  a  strain, — 
Though  faint,  as  when  the  far  off  torrent’s  might 
Seems  us  a  murmur  stealing  o’er  the  plain. 

From  source  far  mightier,  comes  that  low  sweet 

sou  Il  l, 

Than  deep,  deep  waters,  thundering  on  tho 
ear  : — 

From  harps,  and  mingled  voices,  that  resound 
W  ith  anthem  high,  through  Heaven’s  eternal 


The  sun  sheds  his  splendor,  glitteringon  the  case¬ 
ments, 

.As  if  faces  still  look’d  behind  the  dusty  pane  ; _ 

The  stillness  frights  the  bird  in  the  nook  where 
she  built 

In  the  old  old  time. 


SCIENCE  AND  ADT. 

The  Victoria  Pictpre  Galeery  at  Eu. —  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  Lonia  IMiilippe, 
The  “  Jotirnal  des  Debals  ”  gives  the  following  ac-  Tlte,  following  is  a  list  of  the  paintings  in  the  Vic- 
couiit  of  the  tineen’s  picture  gallery  in  the  Cha-  toria  (Jallery  : — “In  oil — the  Yacht  of  (Jncen  Vic- 
leau  of  Eti,  arranged  for  her  Majesty  hy  the  gal-  toria  appearing  off  Treport :  the  Departure  of 
iantry  of  Louis  Philippe  : — “  The  two  extremities  Louis  Philippe  from  Treport  in  liis  Barge  to  meet 
of  ihegallerv  are  occupied  on  one  side  hy  the  por-  the  (iueen  ;  his  reception  hy  (lueen  V'ictoria  on 
trait  of  the  Ciueen  of  England,  placed  between  hoard  tlie  Royal  yacht;  the  Arrival  of  the  (tueen 
those  of  her  consort,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Queen  i  at  the  grand  Tent  prepared  for  her  ;  her  .Majesty’s 
of  the  Belgians.  On  the  other  side,  on  the  right  i  .\rrival  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu  ;  the  Ride  in  the 
and  left-hand  .side  of  the  entrance  door,  are  hung  j  Char-a-hanc ;  the  Return  to  the  Chateau  through 
the  portraits  of  King  Louis  Philippe  ami  Amelie,  |  the  Park:  the  lit' union  in  the  Family  Saloon  of 
the  venerable  Queen  of  the  Frem  h.  The  right-  i  the  Chateau  on  Sunday,  the  llrd  of  September, 
hand  side  of  the  gallery  is  occupied  hy  a  series  of  IS4:l,  at  nine  o’clock,  p.  m.  ;  the  Breakfast  in  the 
paintings  descriptive  of  the  journey  of  the  Queen  Tent  at  the  Mount  of  Orleans;  the  Return  to  the 
of  England  to  Eu,  and  the  left-hand  side  hy  those  Chateau  after  the  Ride  in  the  Forest  ;  the  Con- 
representing  the  journey  of  the  French  King  to  cert  in  the  Gallery  of  the  (iiiises.  The  paintings 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  Tiie  in  water-colors  consist  of— The  (iueen  of  France 
five  portraits  are  all  full-length  ones,  and  execu-  receiving  (iueen  V’ictoria  at  the  Landing-place  of 
ted  by  M.  Winterhalter.  Under  the  portrait  of  'I’report;  the  King  conducting  the  (iueen  of  Eng- 
Queeii  Vicioria  the  King  has  had  placed  a  mag-  land  in  his  Caliche  from  Treport  to  Eu  ;  the  Sal- 
nificent  vase  of  gold  and  silver,  representing  the  utation  of  the  Queen  by  the  National  (iuard  and 
combat  of  St.  Geo'ge,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  'Proops  assembled  in  the  Courtyard  of  the 
which  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Queen  Chateau;  the  Presentation  by  the  King  of  the 
of  Great  Britain.  The  King  has  also  caused  to  be  Personages  assembled  in  the  Guise  Gallery  ;  the 
placed  in  the  gallery  the  busts  of  Queen  Victoria,  Review  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Carabiniers  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  Prince  Albert  and  the  French  Princes;  the  Pre¬ 
given  to  the  King  by  Queen  V'ictoria  asaremem-  sentalion  by  Louis  Philippe  to  (iueen  Victoria  of 
braiice  of  his  journey  to  VV’’indsor.  The  furniture  two  Specimens  of  the  Gobelin  Tapestry;  King 
of  the  apartment  is  as  complete  as  it  is  elegant ;  Louis  IMiilippe  escorting  the  (iueen  to  the  Church 
ills  manufactured  of  carved  oak.  The  oak  wain-  of  St.  Laurent  at  Eu  ;  the  King  showing  her 
scoting,  enriched  with  gold  filigree,  has  been  con-  .Majesty  over  the  Crypt  in  which  are  interred  the 
Btrucled  with  the  same  promptitude  as  the  paint-  ancient  Counts  of  Eu  ;  the  Landing  of  the  French 
ings;  eight  days  ago  they  were  scarcely  com-  King  at  Portsmouth;  his  Arrival  at  Windsor; 
raenced.  On  entering  her  apartments  the  Queen  his  Introduction  to  the  Royal  Infants;  his  inau- 
discovered,  in  the  private  /mudotr  which  she  oc-  guration  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  his  Reception 
cupied  two  years  ago,  the  full-length  portraits  of  of  the  City  Deputation,  headed  by  Sir  \V.  .Mag- 
Iier  Other  and  inotlier,  they  having  been  placed  nay,  Bart.  :  his  Visit  to  Eton,  &c.’’  “  At  dinner 

there  by  special  command  of  the  King,  together  the  Ciueen  of  England  wore  (says  the  same  print) 
with  two  charming  water-color  drawings,  descrip-  a  most  magnificent  dres><,  a  sky-blue  gauze  robe, 
live  of  the  coronation  of  Ci'ieen  Victoria.  The  por-  adorned  with  ribands,  lace,  and  iliamonds  ;  ber 
trait  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  one  of  Sir  William  head-dress  was  a  crown  of  red  dahlias  fastened 
Picci’s  works,  and  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is  behind  to  the  hair,  interlaced  with  diamonds; 
by  M.  Winterhalter,  taken  in  the  year  1843.  she  wore  diamond  earrings,  and  a  diamond  neck- 
<i  ueen  Victoria  appeared  very  sensible  of  this  |  lace  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  grand  cordon 
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ofllie  O-dor  of  the  Carter  attached  to  the  shoul¬ 
der  hy  a  diamond  clasp  —/Vo7«  the  Examiner. 

Diseased  PoTATor  s  The  change  seems  to 
M.  Paven  to  be  transmitted  from  the  stalks  to  the 
tubercles.  If  a  diseased  potato  be  cut,  the  parts 
attaeke<l  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  by  j 
their  yellow  color,  and  they  emit  a  marked  fun¬ 
gous  odor;  the  tissue  of  these  parts  is  softeneil 
and  easily  separated.  Very  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope  exhibit  at  the  limits  of  the  change  a 
slightly  yellow  licpiid,  which  insinuates  itself  into 
the  intercellular  spaces,  and  gradually  envelopes 
alimtst  the  yvhole  periphery  of  the  cells.  In  the 
parts  strongly  attacked  it  ilestroys  the  adherence 
of  the  cells  ;*  and  this  explains  the  easy  disaggre¬ 
gation  of  the  tissue.  The  cells,  by  degrees  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  yellow  liquid,  preserve  their  grains 
ofstarch  intact  ^Vhen  the  dislocation  of  the  cells 
has  made  new  progre.ss,  the  mass  of  the  tissue  be¬ 
comes  pulpy,  semifluid,  whitish,  or  ot  a  brown 
color  mere  or  less  deep;  a  great  number  of  the 
cellsare  destroyed, even  broken  up.  Inthisstate, 
however,  the  grains  of  starch  are  still  intact,  their 
substance  being  insoluble  even  in  water  heated 
to 50'^;  and  although  with  greater  ease  divided 
mechanically,  they  beliave  with  iodine,  sulphuric 
acid,  Ac.,  as  normal  starch. 

M.  Philipper  attributes  the  cause  of  the  malady 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  only,  during  the 
summer  of  lr?45  He  hits  remarked,  that  the  in¬ 
fected  tubercles  keep  badly  ;  that  tho>e  partially 
attackiul  ipiickly  become  wholly  so,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  the  evil  to  the  sound  ones;  and  that  the 
change  is  more  rapid  if  the  potatoes  are  hou.-.ed 
nioi>t,  and  kept  in  a  close  place.  Hence  the  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary  are,  to  dig  early,  to  dry  well, 
separate  the  bad  from  the  good,  house  in  an  airy 
place,  and  reduce  quickly  to  starch. — Literary 
Gazette. 


Vor.cyxic  Eruption. — An  immense  fall  of  du.s* 
and  ashes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orkney  Isles  i  ** 
supposed  to  indicate  some  great  volcanic  eruptio** 
ill  another  locality.  Hecia  is  4(U1  miles  distuiiti 
too  far,  we  should  think,  to  produce  such  an  ef¬ 
fect,  though  smaller  quantities  of  light  matter 
from  volcanoes  have  been  shed  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  as  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  “  The 
men  at  the  herring-fishery  (says  the  Edinburgh 
Adrertiser  of  Friday)  descrilie  it  a.s  being  like  a 
thick  shower  of  snow-drift  from  the  north-west. 
It  began  to  fall  before  <lay-light,  and  continued 
very  thick  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  more 
sliglitly  till  about  midday.  Those  who  had  clothes 
out  bleaching  had  them  completely  blackened, 
and  it  seems  very  diflicult  to  wash  ofl'.  The  white 
flowers  in  the  gardens  are  quite  destroyed,  and 
every  “kail  blade  ”  is  covered.  The  only  wav 
of  accounting  for  it  is  by  supposing  that  Mount 
Hecia  has  had  an  eruption,  as  the  wind  was  ex¬ 
actly  from  that  quarter,  and  it  is  quite  evident  the 
dust  is  volcanic.  Dr.  Harry,  in  his  History  ol 
Orkney,  saysj^hat,  in  ITc*’.!,  the  last  dreadful  erup¬ 
tion  of  .Mount  Hecia,  the  dust  fell  here  in  the  same 
manner,  though  it  does  seem  surprising  that  it 
could  be  carried  so  far— upwarils  of  4(.t0  miles. 
The  fishermen  were  so  territied  at  the  uncommon 
and  inexplicable  sight,  that  several  of  them  re¬ 
fused  to  go  out  to  sea  next  day.” — Literary  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Mesfum  at  lIvnFRARAD. —  A  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  museum  at  Hyderabad  hav¬ 
ing  been  submitted  to  .Major-dencral  Fraser,  he 
has  expressed  his  cordial  ajtprobation  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  his  desire  to  forward  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  object  in  view  is  two¬ 
fold  :  1st,  the  collection  of  matters  of  interest  to 
which  an  easy  reference  may  be  made  ;  2d,  the 
supply  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe  from  the 
superfluity  of  the  collection.  It  is  believed  that 
11.  11.  the  Nizam’s  territory  is  in  many  respects 
well  fitted  for  the  supply  of  an  institution  of  the 
nature  contemplated  ;  the  field  has  long  lain  fal¬ 
low  ilesides  the  well-known  cave-tniiples  of 
Ellora  and  Adjuntah,  the  remains  of  ruin*  d  cities 
and  extinct  tribes  are  profusely  scatlerr  d  over  the 
land  ;  and  in  the  Arts,  the  Heda  ware  and  manii- 
fai'ture  of  steel  at  Maiduck  by  a  process  believed 
to  be  difl'erent  from  that  pursued  in  other  parts  of 
India,  offer  a  branch  for  mechanical  iiiquirv.  In 
Hotany,  many  plants  unknown  to  naturalists  must, 
it  is  thought,  exist  in  the  unexplored  jungles  of 
Neermul  and  the  jungh-.s  to  the  north  ;  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  particularly  directed  to  plants  used  hy  the 
natives  for  medicinal  and  dietetic  purposes,  al.'0 
to  dye-stuffs. — Literary  Gazette. 

I.ivERPooi.  FIRST  IN  Phii.oi.ogy. — It  is  Said 
that  the  Collegiate  I  nstitution  of  Ei\  erpookhas  en  > 
gaged  a  Chinese  professor,  who  speaks  the  purest 
Peking  dialect,  to  teach  the  Chinese  language 
there  ;  so  that  its  traders,  captains  of  merchant¬ 
men,  supercargoes,  mates,  Ac.,  may  be  enabled 
to  hold  civA  race  intercourse  with  the  natives  at 
Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and  other  pori.s.  This  is  a 
very  sensible  measure,  and  does  credit  to  Liver¬ 
pool  enterprise. — Literary  Gazette. 

Tvroi.ese  Arciia.oeogicai.  Speculations. — 
f'rom  the  strata  of  ancient  remains  found  in  Ty¬ 
rol,  some  of  the  ingenious  theorists  of  that  moun¬ 
tain-land,  athirst  for  national  antiquity  and  fame, 
are  building  up  an  iiypothesis  that  three  periods 
belong  to  their  history  :  1st,  Etrurian  ;  2d,  Ko- 
man  ;  3d,  mixed  (Jaulish,  Frankish,  Gothic,  Ac. 
Ac. —  Literary  Gazette. 

Miles  CovERDAi.E  PtBi.E. —  A  paragraph,  go- 
insi  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  states  that  a  copy  of 
•Miles  (’o\ erdale’s  first  coiiqilete  edition  of  the  Ili- 
ble,  printed  in  1535,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
false  bottom  of  an  old  oak  chest,  at  1 1  oik  ham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  'Phis  copy  is 
said  to  be  the  most  valuable  sftecimen  yet  brought 
to  light;  being  the  only  one,  amongst  the  many 
examples  w  hich  are  s<-altered  through  the  public 
and  other  libraries  of  Ilritain,  to  which  many 
leaves  are  not  wanting.  These  lacuiue,  common¬ 
ly  occurring  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  volumes, 
are  attributed  to  humidity,  aciiiig  on  their  exter¬ 
nal  parts,  at  a  time  w  hen,  the  possession  of  this 
book  invoK  ing  a  eusjiicion  of  heresy,  the  cojiies 
of  the  impression  were  very  gem-rally  buried. — 
The  Holkham  example  is  said  to  he  in  every  re¬ 
spect  I'erfect ;  and  a  London  bookseller,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  has  offered  5110/.  for  its  purchase.  The 
noble  proprietor,  however,  it  is  added,  has  had 
tlie  book  appropriately  bound,  and  enclosed  in  an 
oaken  box, — ami  it  now  graces  the  shelves  of  his 
magnificent  library. — .Ithenecurn. 
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The  i.ate  M.  Rovfr  Coi.EAnn — The  follow-  i  most  (*ppositc  ;  the  morning  saw  iiim  neglected 
ing  triliole  to  the  memory  of  the  late  M.  Royer  and  insulted  hy  those  whom  the  evening  before 
Collard  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  M.  (iiiizot.  he  had  proU*c  ted  and  succored.  JJul  nothing 

“  France  has  just  lost,  in  .M.  Royer  Collard,  a  could  .shake  him;  he  was  ever  consistent  with 
great  citizen,  an  illustrious  orator,  a  severe  writer,  himself,  armed  as  he  always  was  w  ith  moderation 
a  profound  thinker,  and,  above  nil,  an  honest  !  and  with  principle.  A  sound  ('iiristinn  education 
man.  The  termination  of  noble  lives,  however  j  had  prepared  M.  Royer  Collard  fur  all  pctsilions  ; 
long  and  well  spent,  always  strikes  us  with  a  i  thus  was  he  not  taken  unawares,  w  hen,  in  1^*11, 
simek,  as  if  it  were  unexpected.  W'e  feel  that  it  |  M.  de  Fontaines,  charged  with  the  organization 
ought  not  to  be,  and  we  cannot  restrain  mirselves  I  of  the  university,  named  him  dean  of  the  faculty 
from  contemplating  bitterly  the  void  left  by  the  |  of  letters,  and  professor  of  philosophy  to  the 
lo-s  of  stich  men.  The  memory  of  their  deeds,  i  I’aculty,  w  hose  courses  were  attended  by  the  nor- 
the  authority  of  their  words,  assume  then  a  more  \  mal  school.  The  ch«»ice  was  at  once  satictioned 
solemn  character.  The  countrv  receives  the  be-  j  by  all  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  day.  M. 
quest  with  a  feeling  of  piety,  and  the  instructive  Royer  Colhird,  during  the  two  years  of  his  pro¬ 
example  of  such  hves  mingles  with  unanimous  i  fessorship,  w  ith  the  double  authority  of  con- 
expressions  of  .sympathy  and  of  regret.  Horn  at  ;  science  and  of  reason,  began  an  attack  upon  the 
Sornpiiis,  near  Vitry-le-Francais,  in  17()3,  M.  !  sensualist  system  of  the  last  age  ;  with  him  com 
Royer  Collard  died  the  4th  of  September,  at  his  '  menced  the  renovation  whicli  was  accomplished 
residence,  Chatcauvieux,  in  lierry,  in  the  83d  j  afterwards,  and  with  so  much  brilliancy,  under 
year  of  his  age.  Few  public  men  have  ever  pre- j  another  master.  Some  portions  of  this  course 
served,  throughout  so  long  a  career,  such  perse-  have  been  j)ublished;  and  in  considering  the 
vering  and  complete  consisteticy  of  principle.  In  language,  at  once  copious  and  severe,  alike  admi- 
that  especially  consists  his  glory.  From  the  ear-  rable  I'or  depth  and  clearne.ss,  in  w  hich  these  fine 
liest  days  of  the  revolution  of  1789  to  the  end  of  |  lessons  are  conveyed,  we  think  we  hear  an  echo 
his  life,  M.  Royer  Collard  remained  faithful  to  |  from  the  solitudes  of  Fort  Royal.  Ry  his  firin- 
the  same  view’,  devoted  to  the  same  convictions,  j  ness  of  soul,  by  his  studies,  by  his  religious  faith 
That  which  he  desired  in  the  first  struggles  of  his  |  and  private  virtues,  M.  Royer  Collard  w  as  of  that 
youth,  at  the  commune  of  Paris,  of  which  he  wasa  ]  school  and  of  that  time,  liaving  adorned  so  im- 
membi'r,  until  the  19th  of  August,  and  then  at  the  |  portant  a  chair,  he  was  called  by  the  restoration 
(’ouncil  of  the  Five  Hundred,  here  he  sat  for  the  ,  to  fill  high  administrative  functions,  and  remained 
department  of  the  Marne,  he  proclaimed  with  all  j  charged  until  Idl'd  with  the  direction  of  national 
his  might  under  the  empire,  and  again  under  the  ,  education.  In  this  elevated  post,  to  which  he 
restoration  ;  and  that  whether  he  was  on  the  side  j  was  so  well  adapted,  and  where  he  has  left  such 
of  the  government,  or  whether  he  was  in  opposi-  j  worthy  succe.ssors  among  Ins  friends  and  disciples, 
tion  and  amidst  tlioso  rough  combats  which  a  he  maintained  powerfully  the  rights  of  the  uni¬ 
power  whose  fall  w'as  prejiared  by  its  faults,  I  versity  against  passions  then  alive  and  imperious, 
obliged  him  to  encounter.  The  conciliation  of  ^  The  university  never  forgot  that  service,  and  to- 
order  with  liberty,  of  rights  with  duties,  the  .  day  she  claims,  as  of  right,  her  identification  with 
establishment  of  constitutional  monarchy  upon  |  this  noble  memory.  Rut  it  was  especially  as  a 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  regtrwe,  alike  removed  |  political  man,  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  sting- 
froni  Royal  despotism  and  p<qiular  anarchy — such  |  gles  of  this  jieriod,  that  Royer  Collard  assured  for 
were  at  all  periods,  in  all  situations,  alike  in  sue-  his  name  enduring  lustre,  and  a  power  which 
cess  or  in  defeat,  the  aim,  the  object,  the  public  each  day  renews  and  enlarges.  W  e  know  liow 
passion  of  this  firm  and  con  vine*  (I  soul.  Faction  for  fifteen  years,  separating  respectfully  the 
of  all  kinds  he  looked  upon  with  the  horror  of  a  Crown  from  the  intrigues  of  a  fiictiori,  and  ding- 
good  citizen,  and  for  all  excess  he  felt  the  con-  ing  to  the  sanctuary  of  public  liberties  with  the 
tempt  of  a  wise  man.  He  delended  the  liberties  fervor  of  an  apo>tle,  he  contributed  by  the  intlu- 
of  his  countiy,  after  having  labored  long  to  restore  ence  of  his  uvcrwhelming  eloquence  to  the  se- 
the  throne  ;  he  combated  intriguing  fanaticism  curing  of  the  constitutional  regime^  to  the  propa- 
with  the  same  energy  he  had  displayed  in  sustain-  gation  of  sound  liberal  doctrines,  and  to  the 
ing  the  rights  of  religion.  Tyranny,  in  no  mat-  defence  of  new  interests  of  order  and  ol  civiliza- 
ter  what  shape,  found  him  an  adversary.  It  is  tion.  During  this  long  period  he  was  one  of  the 
on  that  account  that  the  ungrateful  restoration  truest  interpreters  of  the  public  conscience,  as 
struck  him,  as  the  Directory  had  struck  him  before  well  as  its  most  eloquent  organ.  Each  speech  of 
lie  was  exposed  to  hostilities  from  quarters  the  his  direeted  its  ardor  and  hastened  its  advance* 
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ment.  M.  Royer  Collard  combated  the  law  of: 
clfclion,  tlie  riJ»ljt9  of  primogeniture,  the  law  <»fj 
sacrilege,  the  laws  violating  the  liberty  of  the  j 
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press.  "  It  was  thus  that  he  secured  for  himself.  The  Poetical  H’orks  of  .lltrainler  U'ihon,  the 
instea<l  of  an  unwortliv  popularity,  a  large  hold  ,'imerirun  Ornitholooist.  It  tth  Periruit,  Ti^^ 
upon  the  opini«)n  of  the  country .  Thiswasmade  wrf/c,  I’p  oOI.  llelfast :  John  Henderson, 

evident  in  the  nu*st  striking  manner  the  day  when  Alexander  W’ilsoii  was  one  of  those  men,  who, 
seven  electoral  colleges  returned  him  at  the  same  jp  exclusivelv  conlined  to  !J“cotlan(l,  are  much 
time — an  Inuior  to  w  hich  his  nomination  to  the  I  |„Q|-y  freipienllv  found  in  that  soul  ripening  clime 
j>residency  of  the  Chamher  seemed  hardly  to  add  'm  m,y  other  land.  Though  a  few  years 


time — an  Inuior  to  w  liicii  his  nomination  to  me  i  |„Q|-y  freipienllv  found  in  that  soul  ripening  clime 
jiresideiicy  of  the  Chamher  seemed  hardly  to  add  than  in  any  other  land.  Though  a  few  years 
He  bore  with  him  to  the  tribune  all  the  gravity  ;  younger,  he  was,  as  a  poet,  contemporary  with 
of  his  mind,  ail  the  vigor  of  his  character,  hven  Hurns,  and  had  composed  The  Tocl;,  ll'ulfy  and 
pecondary  ami  transitory  que.stiotis  rose  in  his j  y||  |,j^  celehrated  ^'cotli^h  pieces, 

hantls  to  those  high  regi«>ns  ol  philoso[)hy  and  of  >  muj  prophesied  the  utter  ik'dine  ofpoelrv,  shortly 
morality  to  which  his  inind  was  habituated,  and  |  |(yf,,re  Campbell,  Rogers,  r*cotl,  H\ron,  iSouthev, 
from  wliich  it  derived  its  inspiration.  Ao  orator  (Joleridge,  I’nd'essor  Wilson,  Hogg,  Wordsworth, 
had  a  higher  idea  of  the  dignity  which  is  suitable  yioore,  the  bright  poetic  galaxy  of  the  first 

to  the  language  of  a  public  man  in  a  free  country,  y^ars  of  the  century,  had  ap,- eared.  Alexan- 
He  knew  what  etl’ects  would  flow,  sooner  or  der  Wilson  was  horn  in  I’aisley  in  ITfifi.  His  pa- 
later,  from  such  e.yunple,  and  therefi)re  di<l  he  rents  were  respectable  persons,  in  coinfortahle, 
seek  rather  conviction  than  triumph.  I  he  revo-  ijiough  humble  circumsttinces  ;  and,  in  etiildhood, 
lution  of  It^.lO  was  to  Al  Ko\ er  Collat’d  a  solemn  j,jjj  inother  had  mentally  devoted  him  to  the 
event,  in  which^  ho  recognized^  the  victorious  (’Imrch,  though,  losing  her  w  hen  still  very  young, 
consummation  of  forty  years  of  sacrifices  and  hand-loom  became  his  occiiptition.  'I’he  fu- 

lahors  endured  by  tiie  country  Ro>er  Collard  i  w’anderer  and  watcher  in  the  forests  and  sa- 

had  his  shaie  in  a  victory  whicli  his  profound  ,  vannahs  of  .A  nierica,  heartily  detested  this  seden- 
iniml  had  loreseen.  He  continued  to  sit  in  the  tary  employ  mem,  and,  as  one  more  agreeable,  or 
Chamher,  and  took  a  conscientious  oath  to  the  I  di.stasteful,  w  hile  still  a  lad,  Wilson  became 
new  dynasty,  and  to  the  resolution  of  vvlucli  the  ’  „  jH-.ilar,  or  haw  ker  of  muslins  and  other  rai>ley 
address  ol  the  had  formed  the  glorious  stand-]  go(,(ls.  He*  also  published  a  volume  of  his  tarly 

ard.  If  the  infirmities  of  age  rarely  then  allowed  j  j.oems,  and  made  an  opportunity  of  vending  the 

his  appearance  at  the  tribune,  he  continued  not  Ky j,jj,  pjuj.y’j,  id, 

the  less  devoted  to  hi.s  principles;  he  manifested  Ut-rial  tissues.  The  history  of  his  adventures, 

them  upon  all  important  occasions.  We  need  not  j  yv|,i|e  roaming  w  ith  his  pack,  is  interesting  from 
recal  to  mind  any  stronger  proof  than  the  words  j  d,e  character  of  the  youth,  and  not  w  ithout  in- 
pronounced  by  him  w  ith  such  eloquent  emotion  j  struction,  especially  to  those  in  his  own  station  in 
over  the  tonih  of  Casimer  IVrrier.  Worthy  as  he  j  ijfe  po.ssessed  by  the  same  turbulent  spirit  of  in- 
was  of  esteem  and  ailmiration  in  the  labors  of  his  tellectual  activity.  Toverty  was  his  great  enemv  ; 
public  life,  he  was  in  his  intimate  and  private  re-  j  i^^t  it  must  not  he  forgotten,  thatthis  poverty  was, 
lations  not  less  generous,  simple,  and  good.  He  |  j„  y  great  measure,  the  consequenci-  of  unsettled 
po.ssessed  all  the  domestic  virtues,-  and  experi-  |  habits,  or,  at  least,  any  thing  like  steady  jiersevcr- 
cnced  their  joys  and  sorrows.  I’rovideiice,  w  Inch  '  |„g  industry.  W  ilson  was,  however,  among  those 
did  not  splint  him  in  years,  did  not  always  sjiare  j  strong-minded  men  w  ho,  w  hen  time  is  given  them, 
iiirn  afllictions.  He  supported  them  with  the  yr^  certain  to  redeem  themselves  from  the  con- 
firniness  of  a  sage  with  the  faith  of  a  C  hristian,  sequences  of  the  errors  of  their  early  training  and 
Latterly  he  felt  the  presentiment— rather  say  the  unfortunate  circumstances.  While  still  vouncr, 
conviction— of  his  approachingtmd.  W  itliiii  less  and  a  hot  democrat,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
than  a  nioiilh  ago  he  spoke  ol  it  to  M.  Luizot  jftates  of  America,  w  here,  alter  a  few  years  spent 
with  the  calmness  and  resolution  that  character-  desultory  einplovments,  he  settled  as  a  school- 
ized  him  ever.  It  was  a  last  adieu  !  Religion,  master,  in  which  ca'pacity  he  was  much  esteemed, 
which  he  always  loved  and  respected,  and  for  , ']'|,yt  l„ve  of  nature  which  marks  the  poet,  and 
whose  cause  he  often  c  nnhated,  did  not  fail  him  j  ^yl.ich  had  gained  strength  in  his  wanderin.rs  in 
at  his  last  hour.  Sinking  in  the  arms  of  his  re-  j  Scotland  as  a  pedlar,  became  at  length  his  ruiirig 
vered  wife,  his  dying  thoughts  were  occupied  pyssion.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  and 
with  objects  of  beneficence  and  of  charity,  (iod  pjs  poetic  genius  carried  him  into  the  wilderness 
received  him  thus.  Aoble  and  gentle  end  of  an  ,o  gratify  his  own  longing  inborn  de^ires.  Wil- 
existeiicc  consecrated  entirely  to  goodness,  rea-  son  thus  became  the  most  eminint  Ornithologist 
son,  and  duty,  the  memory  cf  which  will  ever  w  hich  the  New  World  has  produced  ;  and  no  man 
remain  dear  to  the  country,  and  its  exanqdes  and  |,yg  over  encountered  the  same  hardships,  or  ha.s 
lessons  be  received  by  youthful  generations  des-  pyj  i|,e  same  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
tint'd  to  live  in  better  ami  less  tried  times  with  branch  of  sck'Uce,  as  the  quondam  Weaver  and 


than  a  month  ago  he  spoke  of  it  to  M.  (luizot 
with  the  calmness  and  resolution  that  character- 
izetl  him  ever.  It  was  a  last  adieu  !  Religion, 


respect  and  sympathy  that  cannot  be  e.xajrger 
ated.” — Ejaminer. 


racknian.  His  descrijitions  <d’ birds,  and  of  Jiis 
solitary  wanderings  in  search  id’  them,  and  his 
watchings  of  their  habits,  are  his  finest  poems. 

The  poems,  the  early  liislory,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  adventures  of  this  remarkable  man,  with 
selections  from  his  prose  writings,  form,  we  need 
hardly  say,  a  delightful  Miscellany — a  book  that 
ought  to  be  popular,  and  which  will  be  so.  The 
work  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  its  author’s 
Scottish  poetry,  though  that  is,  if  not  «)f  the  high¬ 
est,  yet  of  a  liigh  order.  As  a  specimen  of  ills 
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verse  in  his  earlier  years,  and  as  an  indication  of 
^hat  love  of  nature,  and  power  of  describing  tlie 
^ointnon  ol)jects  it  exhibits  to  the  searching  or 
j.onternplative  eye  of  genius,  for  which  Wilson 
^jccaine  pre  eminent,  we  select  a  few  stanzas 
lyom  his  juvenile  p(»ein. 

THE  DISCONSOLATE  WREN. 

Be  not  the  Muse  ashamed  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove.  ThoJnxoti. 
'I'he  morn  was  keeking  frae  the  east. 

The  lav’rock  shrill,  wi’  dewy  breast, 

Was  tow’ring  jiast  mv  ken  ; 

Alarig  a  burnie's  ilow’ry  side. 

That  gurgled  on  wV  glancing  glide, 

I  gain’d  a  bushy  ghui  ; 

The  circling  nets  ilk  sjiider  weaves 
lient  wi’  clear  dew-drops  hung, 

A’roun’  amang  the  spreading  leaves 
The  cheery  natives  sung. 

On  its  Journey,  the  btirnie 
Fell  dasliing  down  some  lins, 

Wh  ite  foaming,  and  roaming, 

In  rage  amang  the  stanes. 

While  on  the  gowany  turf  I  sat. 

And  viewed  this  blissful  sylvan  spat, 

Amid  the  joyous  soun’, 

Some  mournfu’  chirps,  methonghtof  wae, 

Stole  on  my  ear  frae  ’neath  a  brae, 

Whare,  as  1  glinted  down, 

1  spied  a  bonny  wee  bit  Wren 
Lone  on  a  fugsy  stane  ; 

And  aye  she  tore  her  breast,  and  then, 

I’oor  thing,  pour’d  out  her  mane 
Sae  faintive,  sae  plaintive  ; 

To  hear  her  vent  her  strain 
Distrest  me,  and  prest  me 
To  ken  her  cause  o’  pain. 

Down  frae  a  hingin’  hazel  root, 

W’i’  easy  winu,  and  sadly  mute, 

A  social  Robin  came  ; 

Upon  a  tremblin’  twig  he  perch’d. 

While  ovvre  his  head  the  craig  was  arch’d. 
Near  hand  the  helpless  dame. 

A  wee  he  view’d  her  sad  despair  ; 

Her  bitter  chirps  of  wae 
Brought  frae  his  e’e  the  pearly  tear, 

\\  bilk  owre  his  breast  did  gae. 

Still  eyeing  and  spying, 

Nane  near  to  gie  relief ; 

And  drooping  and  stooping. 

He  thus  impiired  her  grief. 

I 

We  have  no  space  for  the  direful  catastrophe 
thus  pathetically  introduced.  But  none  of  \V’il- 
son’s  poetical  descriptions  of  the  fairy  birds  of  the 
New  World — the  humming-bird  or  the  lovely 
blue-bird — are  more  beautiful  than  this  elegy  of 
the  bereaved  wren.  In  his  riper  years,  Wilson 
did  not  neglect  poetry;  and  his  Solitarij  Tutor,  a 
poem  of  some  length,  bears  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  repose  of  intellect  which  liad  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  fervid  youth.  The  manner  of  Wilson’s 
death  was  characteristic.  He  died  in  1813  of  a 
violent  illness,  caused  by  the  ardent  and  impru¬ 
dent  pursuit  of  a  rare  bird  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  search.  The  moment  he  perceived  the 
bird,  he  seized  his  gun,  plunged  into  the  neigh¬ 
boring  river  in  pursuit  of  it,  swam  across,  and 
caught  the  illness  which,  in  ten  days,  closed  his 
career.  He  came  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  his 
adopted  country,  where  honors  were  heaped  upon 
his  memory. —  Tail's  Magazine. 
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W  Y  C  L  I  F  F  E . 

The  doctrines  of  this  Reformer,  who,  long  prior  to  Luther,  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  and 
promulgated  the  principal  truths  of  the  Great  Reformation,  had  become  so  widely  diffused,  that  the  clergy 
became  alarmed.  Courtney,  recently  elevated  to  the  See  of  London,  and  one  of  the  most  imperious  church¬ 
men  of  the  age,  had  shown  special  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  (John  of  Gaunt)  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Wycliffe,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  1376,  called  the  “  Good  Parliament.”  At  hi?i  insti¬ 
gation,  the  houses  of  Convocation  met,  on  the  third  of  February,  1377,  and  issued  a  citation,  requiring 
Wycliffe  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  holding  and  publishing  heretical  opinions. 

The  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  was  fixed  for  his  hearing,  and  the  place,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s. 
On  the  day  appointed,  it  was  crowded  to  excess  by  the  populace.  Wycliffe  appeared,  accompanied  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Wycliffe  and  his  attendants  made  their  way  through  the  crowd.  Courtney  was 
not  a  little  agitated  on  seeing  the  Reformer  sustained  by  two  so  powerful  personages.  Quite  a  sharp  dia¬ 
logue  is  reported  by  Fuller  to  have  taken  place  on  the  occasion,  between  Bishop  Courtney,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy  ;  and  the  disturbance,  consequently,  became  so  great,  that  the  convocation  was 
dissolved,  without  either  hearing  Wycliffe  or  attending  to  any  of  its  proper  business. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  appeared  again,  alone,  before  a  Synod  convened  at  Lambeth,  in  1378. 

In  the  plate,  Courtney  and  the  bishops  are  easily  distinguishable  on  the  right,  in  their  robes  of  white  ; 
on  the  left,  Wycliffe,  with  his  white  beard,  book  in  one  hand  and  cane  in  the  other  ;  in  the  centre.  Lord  Percy 
and  John  of  Gaunt  in  sharp  controversy  with  Courtney,  pointing  to  Wycliffe,  and  claiming  that  he 
shall  be  seated,  contrary  to  the  demand  of  Courtney. 


